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HAWTHORNE GOSSIPS ABOUT SALEM 


EDWARD B. HUNGERFORD 


“w FELT it almost as a destiny to make Salem my 
home,” wrote Nathaniel Hawthorne in his intro- | 
ductory sketch for The Scarlet Letter. Yet of those 
early years in Salem the world knows very little. The 
man whose art distilled the essence of the spirit of New 
England from that memory-haunted sea town passed 
his early manhood so quietly there, that few letters or 
other records have been preserved. Biographers have 
tried, with such as they had, to sketch in hazy outlines 
of those days, to convey some definite impression of 
young Hawthorne’s tastes and disposition. 

In the possession of Mrs. Edward B. Hall, of Win- 
netka, Illinois, are three hitherto unpublished letters 
from Hawthorne, written in the years 1830 and 1831, 
full of gossip about Salem, his family, and himself. 
These letters are not only amusing but important, for 
they fill up many gaps in the story of his life. They 
unlatch the long-closed shutters of that Salem house 
where, as Hawthorne said, “I sat myself down to con- 
sider what pursuit in life I was most fit for.” 
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The letters have a curious history. Mrs. Hall, who 
has kindly given her permission that they be published, 
relates the following story. 

About 1890, her father, Alonzo Weston Kimball, of 
Evanston, Illinois, had occasion to stop over for busi- 
ness at the Imperial Hotel in Steubenville, Ohio. There 
he fell into conversation with a Mr. John S. Dike, an 
elderly gentleman, who happened to remark that he 
had spent his early youth in Salem, Massachusetts. 

“Then perhaps you knew Nathaniel Hawthorne,” 
said Mr. Kimball. 

“Of course I knew him,” replied Mr. Dike; “he was 
my cousin.” 

During the conversation which ensued, Dike showed 
Kimball a number of letters which Hawthorne had 
written to him. Kimball was at that time a collector 
of autographs and, moreover, an admirer of Haw- 
thorne. He was eager to own the letters, and subse- 
quently wrote to ask Dike whether he was willing to 
sell one of them. Dike replied that he had kept only 
a few of Hawthorne’s letters, that he had been very 
fond of his cousin, and that he could not consider sell- 
ing any of them. Kimball was touched by the refusal, 
and for some years kept up a friendly correspondence, 
in which there was no mention of the letters. Before 
his death Dike sent Kimball three of the letters because, 
as he wrote, he wished to give them to one who would 
enjoy having them. At Kimball’s death the letters 
passed into the hands of his daughter. 

The existence of John S. Dike seems to have been 
unknown to Hawthorne’s biographers, although his 
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father, who lived in Salem, is occasionally referred to." 
Piecing together evidence gleaned from town records 
and newspaper obituaries, one learns that the young 
friend of Hawthorne was a cousin only by virtue of his 
father’s second marriage to Hawthorne’s aunt, Priscilla 
Miriam Manning.* Young John Dike left his father’s 
house in Salem to seek a fortune in the West because, 
in 1829 his father, a dry goods merchant, suffered finan- 
cial reverses. Issues of the Salem Gazette for January, 
1830, show that he had to turn over his estate for the 
benefit of creditors, even selling the two-family, brick 
dwelling house on Pickman Street.’ As early as 1816, 
an uncle, Nathaniel, had gone West, after graduat- 
ing from Yale, and settled in Steubenville, Ohio, where 
he practised law for a short time, and then made money ° 


? For the elder John Dike, see the indexed references in Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne’s Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife (Boston, 1891) ; refer- 
ences under the name in The Vital Records of Beverly, Massachusetts, 
to the End of 1849, published by the Topsfield Historical Society (Tops- 
field, Massachusetts, 1906); and in The Vital Records of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, to the End of 1849, published by the Essex Institute (Salem, 
Massachusetts, 1916). The Salem Gazette for January 1, 1830, shows 
that for that year he was vice-president of the Salem “Society for the 
Moral and Religious Instruction of the Poor.” He was a member of 
the East-India Maxine Society. The East-India Marine Society of Salem 
(Salem, 1831), 68, records his presentation of specimens of a South Sea 
Island bark ¢o the museum. 

® The Vital Records of Beverly and The Vital Records of Salem show 
that John Dike, the elder, born in 1783, was first married to Mercy 
Wood, of Beverly, on January 3, 1805. Their first child, Mary W., born 
in the same year, died at Salem on December 3, 1820. According to an 
obituary in the Herald-Star, Steubenville, Ohio, April 4, 1891, John S. 
Dike, to whom Hawthorne’s letters were written, was born in Beverly, 
in February, 1807. The Vital Records of Beverly give the day as July 
24, with the year unfortunately illegible. Mercy Wood Dike died two 
years later, and in 1817 the father married Priscilla Manning, and 
moved to Salem, taking the boy with him. John was thus the step-son 
of Hawthorne’s aunt, whom he nevertheless called his mother, and he was 
three years younger than Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

3 See the Salem Gazette for January 1, January 12, and February 12, 
1830. 
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as a merchant.‘ Young John S. Dike, who had also 
attended Yale for a short time, was, at the time of his 
father’s misfortune, eager to get into business. His 
uncle persuaded him to come out to Steubenville, and 
there he arrived on May 1, 1829. Shortly afterward 
he formed a partnership with Jeremiah Hammell in a 
general store near the corner of Third and Market 
Streets, the firm gradually drifting into the business of 
dry goods. He prospered, he fell in love, and, happily 
for students of Hawthorne, he wrote home to his “affec- 
tionate cousin Nathaniel” for news of the family and 
the town. These requests resulted in the delightfully 
intimate letters which John Dike treasured. 

Readers may like to be reminded of the facts of 
Hawthorne’s family circle. At the time he wrote the 
first letter, Hawthorne was twenty-six years old. He 
was living at home, still uncertain as to what his occu- 
pation in life was to be. He had been graduated from 
Bowdoin in 1825, with no taste for the seafaring life 
of his fathers. His first novel, Fanshawe, published 
anonymously in 1828, had brought him no fame. He 
had written a number of short stories, some of which 
were beginning to appear in the Salem Gazette and else- 
where, but it could not be said that he had any literary 
reputation.” He was still unmarried, and had not yet 

*1 am indebted to the Herald-Star, of Steubenville, Ohio, to Mr. 
Joseph A. Curtin and Miss Caroline R. Dohrman of Steubenville, and to 
Mrs. Thomas S. Wood of Duluth, Minnesota, for newspaper clippings 


and other information concerning the Dike family. Steubenville news- 
papers printed obituaries of John Dike after his death, April 4, 1891. 

5 According to Elizabeth Lathrop Chandler, “A Study of the Sources 
of Tales and Romances Written by Nathaniel Hawthorne Before 1853,” 
in Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, vil, No. 4 (July, 1926), 
55-56, Hawthorne had written seventeen of his stories and sketches be- 
fore the close of 1831. 
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received his position in the Salem custom house. There 
is nothing to indicate that he had any steady occupation. 

The immediate family consisted of his mother and 
two sisters.” Mrs. Elizabeth Clarke (Manning) Haw- 
thorne had lived in virtual seclusion since her sea- 
captain husband, Nathaniel, had died of yellow fever 
in Surinam, twenty-two years before. Elizabeth Haw- 
thorne, the elder sister, is not referred to in the letters, 
but Maria Louisa, two years younger than Hawthorne, 
is mentioned as the source for much of his gossip about 
the affairs of the young people in town. The Manning 
family, of whom Hawthorne’s mother and John S. 
Dike’s step-mother were members, formed a numerous 
brood of relatives, all closely united in the family affec- 
tion.’ Hawthorne’s maternal grandmother, Miriam © 
Lord Manning, was still alive in 1830, and residing in 
Salem. Of her nine children, all but two were living 
— Maria having died in 1814, unmarried, and John hav- 
ing been lost at sea. 

Hawthorne’s mother was the third child, and Pris- 
cilla, Dike’s step-mother, was the eighth. There were 
plenty of aunts and uncles for young Hawthorne and 
Dike to write about. The eldest of these was Aunt 
Mary, with whom Dike’s father and mother had gone 
to live after their financial reverses. She was still un- 
married, and her state was the occasion of some affec- 
tionate joking in the letters. Uncle William, also un- 
married, was a merchant in Salem and an agent of the 


® See the third and fourth chapters of Hawthorne, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne ana His Wife. 

7 For the Manning family, see William H. Manning’s The Genealog- 
ical and Biographical History of the Manning Families of New England 
and Descendants (Salem, 1902), and the work by Julian Hawthorne 
cited above. 
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Salem and Boston Stage Coach Company, which his 
father had founded. Uncle Richard, married to Sarah 
Dingley, lived at Raymond, Maine, as manager of his 
father’s estate on Sebago Lake. It was to visit them 
that Hawthorne had made his youthful trips to Ray- 
mond, where much of his childhood had been spent on 
what was then the wild land in which his grandfather 
had invested. Uncle Richard was always in bad health, 
being wheeled about in a chair. When Hawthorne wrote 
his second letter to Dike, Uncle Richard was dying. 
Another uncle, Robert, and Hawthorne’s favorite, had 
opened a broker’s office in Salem, and was an agent of 
the Salem and Boston Stage Coach Company. He it 
was who paid for Hawthorne’s education at Bowdoin. 
Robert’s wife Rebecca had borne him three children, 
Maria in 1826, Robert in 1827, and Richard Clarke, 
whose arrival on January 8, 1830, Hawthorne men- 
tions to Dike. There was still another uncle, the bach- 
elor Samuel, only thirteen years older than Hawthorne. 
Like Hawthorne, Samuel was fond of jaunts to New 
Hampshire and Connecticut, and the two seem often to 
have been companions. Such was the Manning tribe, 
about whom Hawthorne wrote to young Dike, who 
seemed to regard them as his own family. 

The first of the three surviving letters is addressed: 
“Mr. John S. Dike, Steubenville, Ohio,” and is post- 
marked “Salem, Feb. 20.” 


SaLeM, Fesy 18TH. 1830 


Dear Joun, 

I was very glad to receive your letter, but there is so little 
news of any kind stirring, that I am quite at a loss how to an- 
swer it. Everything goes on in the same way as when you were 
here, except that the times are considerably duller. However, 
I will do my best to find something to tell you. Your father, 
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as you already know, has removed to Aunt Mary’s house, and 
now occupies the sitting room as a parlour. I often go in to 
see him and your mother, and find them quite contented and 
comfortable. I saw Mrs. Dike this evening. She is in very 
good health, and so is your father, who has been in Boston for 
the last two or three days, attending the General Court. He 
appears to be in excellent spirits, and looks younger than when 
you were here. — Uncle Richard has been very sick, of a com- 
plication of disorders. He wrote to Uncle Robert that if he 
wished to see him alive, he must come down to Raymond 
immediately. He went, and found him recovering slowly, 
though still very feeble. — You have a new cousin, a fine little 
boy, who is named Richard. I have not seen him but they 
say he is handsomer than either Maria or Robert. I suppose 
there will be half a dozen more, before you travel this way 
again. Maria (Uncle Robert’s Maria, I mean) has been stay- 
ing at Ipswich about two months. — John Treadwell, son of ° 
John W. Treadwell of this town, shot himself a short time 
since, at Cambridge.* He was a student there, and was so 
dissipated that he had been sent away once or twice. He 
borrowed a pair of pistols of another student, and requested 
him to load them well, saying that he had been attacked by a 
man in the night. He was found dead, in the dusk of the 
evening, about three miles from the colleges on the road to 
Boston. He had been very unsteady for about a fortnight 
previous. The newspaper tells us that he was subject to fits of 
mental derangement. — There is to be a great ball in town, 
the evening of Washington’s Birth-Day. You know my habits 
too well to suppose that I shall be there. The theatre was 
opened in the first of the season, but has been closed several 
weeks for want of encouragement.’ A Lyceum is shortly to 


® John W. Treadwell was a banker, a director of two local insurance 
companies, and of the Salem Laboratory Company. He was a member 
of the East India Marine Society, of which Hawthorne’s grandfather 
and father had both been members. See the Salem Gazette for January 1, 
1830, and The East-India Marine Society of Salem, 21. 

®The Salem Theatre soon took on new life, Edwin Forrest being 


shortly announced in the Salem Gazette to appear as Ludovico in Evadne 
on March first. 
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be established here, and they could not apply the theatre to a 
better purpose than to deliver lectures there."® — It is said that 
a son of Dr. Warren, of Boston, killed a man last night. 
He was in company with several persons, and behaved so im- 
properly that they turned him out of the room. He came 
back, and was again turned out. He then went to his lodg- 
ings and returned with a dirk, with which he stabbed one of 
the gentlemen. I do not know whether he is in custody, but 
if the story is correct, he certainly deserves death, and will very 
probably be brought to the gallows. He is said to be a person 
of dissipated habits. You must not mention this story on my 
authority, as it is only a report, and has not yet appeared in 
the newspapers.’ — Perhaps you will like to hear of some new 
engagements. Miss Mary Hodges to Vincent Brown, a com- 
mission merchant in Boston. Nathan Robinson to Miss Hannah 
Ropes, an old maid. Miss Betse[y] Varney to Mr. Jonathan 
Perkins. Aunt Mary does not think of getting married at 
present. Louisa has told me of these engagements, and it is 
all the intelligence I am able to get out of her.’* She has been 


% Establishment of the Lyceum proved to be one of the events of the 
season, occupying the attention of the papers for several months. Organ- 
ized “to promote the diffusion of useful knowledge,” it formed a part of 
that widespread movement which in the decades to follow was to call 
out the best genius of many brilliant lecturers, including Emerson. The 
Honorable Daniel A. White was elected first president of the Salem 
Lyceum, and the first address was delivered in the Methodist Chapel, six 
days after Hawthorne’s letter was written. See the Salem Gazette, Janu- 
ary 1, 1830, for an article entitled “County Lyceum.” There are many 
subsequent comments on the project, notably on January 8, 12, and 15, 
and February 5, 12, and 23. 

*t The sinister story which Hawthorne tells of the son of “Dr. Warren 
of Boston” had a happy ending. The Salem Gazette for February 26, 
quotes the Boston papers to the effect “that Mr. Mosely, who was in- 
jured a few days ago in a fracas, by Mr. Warren, was not severely 
wounded, but that he is so far recovered that he is likely to be soon able 
to continue his usual avocations.” Young Mr. Warren thus eluded being 
“brought to the gallows.” 

12 Of the engagements about which young sister Louisa had heard, 
The Vital Records of Salem show that that between Mary P. Hodges 
and J. Vincent Brown was duly solemnized in marriage on July 26, 1831. 
Unhappily there is no record to show that Miss Hannah Ropes, “an old 
maid,” ever married Nathan Robinson, one of the directors of the Salem 
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staying at Newburyport several weeks, and returned a few days 
since. — Mr. Paddison, the Baptist Minister in this town, has 
requested a dismission from his people, and desired them not to 
ask his reasons till the day of judgment. His reasons may be 
easily guessed without asking; for he has received a louder 
call in Providence. His salary here is but eight hundred dollars, 
and they offer him fifteen hundred there. — I saw some of your 
letters describing your journey, and was much interested with 
them. I should like to travel the same route, but [I be ]lieve 
that I shall be detained here some time longer. — Theodore 
Morgan Jr. got married very suddenly (perhaps you knew it 
before) and has sailed for Rio Grande with his wife. Nathi 
Carlile has arrived at Bahia with his wife, who was sick the 
whole passage, and arrived almost dead.'*—I have now told 
you all the news I can collect, and I hope you will be able 
to read it. My pen is bad, and I write in a great hurry. —I 
intend to send you some newspapers with this. I understand — 
that Nathan Pierce was to send you a good many of them from 
the News Room."*—I hope you will write often, as I shall 
always be glad to hear from you. 
Your affectionate cousin, 
Natu: HawTHORNE 


The second letter begins with high-spirited humor, 
then turns into a catalogue of disaster. It is postmarked 
the day after it was written. John’s business successes 
by this time apparently merited the superscription “John 
S. Dike Esqr. Merchant.” 


Marine Insurance Company. And the records tell a grim tale for Betsey 
Varney, for Mr. Jonathan Perkins married another lady, and Betsey had 
to wait till 1845 before she found her a husband, Moses C. Reynolds. 
Aunt Mary Manning died single in 1841. At the time Hawthorne 
wrote, she was fifty-three, probably old enough to know her own mind. 

18 The Vital Records of Salem show that despite her sea-sickness, 
Mehitabel B. Carlile survived to give birth to a daughter Laura, to a son, 
at San Salvador, in 1833, and to another, Horace Deland, at Rio de 
Janeiro, in 1835. 


1# Nathan Pierce was, in 1830, secretary of the Oriental Insurance 
Company in Salem. See the Salem Gazette, January 1, 1830. 
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Dear Joun, SALEM, SEPTR Ist. 1830. 


I thought it best not to answer your letter till after the 
trial of the Knapps, and I have since been prevented from 
writing by various causes."* But first of all, I must congratu- 
late you on your engagement.’* I was heartily glad to hear 
of it, and was not very much surprised; for you may remember 
that we sometimes talked of the probability of such an event, 
when you were about leaving Salem. I have never seen your 
father more delighted, or more proud of his son, than he was on 
this occasion. You ask my advice respecting a young man’s 
entering into matrimony, and I shall favour you with it, though 
I have not much experience in that holy state. With such fair 
prospect of competence and ultimate wealth as you possess, I do 
not see any wisdom in deferring your marriage longer than till 
the publishment is out (if folks are published in Ohio) — or at 
least, I would not wait a moment longer than may be neces- 
sary to satisfy the scruples of the lady. Courtship is said to be 
very pleasant business, but actual happiness is certainly far pref- 
erable to anxiety and expectation; and if I were in your situa- 
tion, I should bring matters to a conclusion as speedily as I 
could, for fear of some undesirable accident. Besides, it is a 
good thing to be married young, before you or your bride 
have contracted any stubborn habits. I have heard it remarked 
that the marriages which take place before twenty five years of 
age generally turn out the best, because then the minds and 
dispositions of the husband and wife are more flexible, and they 
are able to form themselves according to each other’s tastes and 
wishes. So I advise you to get married before cold weather 
comes on; and I should expect to be groomsman, if I were 
within any reasonable distance of you. 

*° For the murder of Captain White and the trial of the Knapps see 
the account following this letter. 


*® According to the obituary of John Dike referred to above, the name 
of the girl whom he married was Margaretta Woods, who had come 
from Bedford Springs, Pennsylvania. Her father was George Woods, 
surveyor and engineer in western Pennsylvania. Her mother was the 
daughter of Dr. John McDowell, the pioneer physician of Steubenville. 
Nathaniel Dike married the older daughter of George Woods, thus mak- 
ing the family connection doubly strong. 
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The town now begins to grow rather more quiet than it has 
been since the murder of Mr. White, but I suppose the excite- 
ment will revive at the execution of Frank Knapp, and at the 
next November term of the Court. Frank Knapp’s situation 
seems to make little or no impression on his mind. The night 
after his sentence, he joked and laughed with the men who 
watched him, with as much apparent gaiety as if he had been 
acquitted, instead of condemned. He says, however, that he 
would rather be hung than remain a year in prison. It is re- 
ported also that he declares that he will not go to the gallows, 
unless two women go with him. Who these women are must 
be left to conjecture. Perhaps you have not heard that many 
people suspect Mrs. Bickford and her daughter, Joe Knapp’s 
wife, of being privy to the whole affair before the murder was 
committed. I cannot say whether there are good grounds for 
these suspicions, but I know it was daily expected, during the 
trial, that one or both of them would be arrested; and it is said 
that they were actually examined at the house of Mr. Brown 
the jailer. It is certain that Joseph Knapp’s wife has twice 
attempted to hang herself. The first time was soon after her 
husband’s arrest, and the second immediately after Frank was 
found guilty. Old Captain Knapp also made a similar attempt, 
a little while ago, and was cut down by his son Phippen. The 
poor old man is entirely broken in his mind and almost crazy; 
and it is no wonder that he should be so, when all sorts of 
trouble have come upon him at once. He and his Phippen 
have injured their reputation for truth, by the testimony they 
gave at the trial; but I have little doubt that they believed what 
they said; and if not, they had as much excuse as there can 
possibly be for perjury. There seems to be an universal preju- 
dice at present against the whole family; —I am afraid Cap- 
tain Knapp himself meets with but little real pity, and I believe 
every body is eager for the death of his two sons. For my 
part, I wish Joe to be punished, but I should not be very sorry 
if Frank were to escape. It is the general opinion, however, 
that Joe will not live to be brought to trial. He contrives to 
obtain spirituous liquors in his cell, and is in a state of intoxica- 
tion almost all the time. He is utterly desperate, and will not 
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even wash and dress himself, and at one time he made a reso- 
lution to starve himself to death. I do not wonder that he feels 
unpleasantly, for he can have no hope of mercy, and it is abso- 
lutely certain that he will not be alive at the end of six months 
from this time. 

Aunt Mary is at present in Raymond. We received a letter 
from her about a week ago, informing us that Uncle Richard 
was in a very low state, and not expected to survive more than 
two or three days." Yesterday we had another letter, to tell 
us the physicians did not apprehend any immediate danger, 
though he still keeps his bed, and continues very weak and 
low. His constitution is so thoroughly broken that there cannot 
be a rational hope of his ever regaining a comfortable degree 
of health. Immediately on receiving the first letter, your mother 
wrote to Mr. Ellingwood, requesting him to go to Raymond 
immediately himself, or if that was impossible, to send some 
other clergyman of his acquaintance. Aunt Mary does not say 
anything about his arrival, though she mentions that several 
ministers had been there. 

Uncle Sam has been a journey this summer, and has returned 
in good health and spirits. Uncle Robert met with a great mis- 
fortune the other day, by a strong easterly gale, which shook 
down almost all the fruit in his garden, broke the branches of 
the trees, and did an infinite deal of mischief." He gave away 
whole wheelbarrow loads of unripe peaches. You may judge 
that he did not bear this visitation very patiently, and his afflic- 
tion was so much the more violent because he had scarcely any 
fruit last year, and the present season had been very promising 
till the time of this terrible accident. He has lately become a 
distinguished writer on horticultural subjects, in the New-Eng- 


17 Richard Manning did not recover from this illness. He was dead 
when Hawthorne next wrote to Dike. 

18 The allusion to Uncle Robert Manning’s garden is of more than 
passing interest, for this garden was to become the most important collec- 
tion of pear trees in the world. Robert Manning had begun his collec- 
tion in 1823. At the time of his death, in 1842, he had gathered over 
one thousand varieties of pears, besides several hundred more of apples, 
peaches, plums, and cherries. See Appleton’s Encyclopedia for an ac- 
count of Manning and his garden. The storm referred to by Hawthorne 
is recorded in the Salem Gazette on August 27, 1830. 
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land Farmer, and he employs me to correct his contributions 
and to form them into pretty sentences."* The Agricultural 
Society of this county requested a long communication from him, 
to be read at their next anniversary, and afterwards to be pub- 
lished. I believe he means to send them one. 

I heard your father’s voice down stairs, while I was writing 
the above. He is very well himself, and your mother enjoys 
as good health as usual; but they are both very apprehensive 
about you. It is two or three months since they have heard 
from you, and they think that nothing but sickness, or some- 
ing worse, could induce you to delay writing so long. 

The name of Theodore Morgan’s wife was Sophia Frink. 
They arrived safely in South America. Nath. Carlile’s wife 
has already been blest with a daughter, whom she calls Laura 
Prince Deland. Louisa says that the murder has put a stop to 
all engagements. She is very anxious to become acquainted 
with Miss Margueretta. — Do I spell the name right? — I should 
find a good deal more news to tell you, if I had room. Your 
affectionate Cousin, 

Write as often as you have leisure. 

Natu: HAWTHORNE. 


The trial of the Knapps had been the sensation of the 
year in Salem — a cause célébre which the whole country 
had followed with excitement. The unfolding of the 
events of the grim tragedy during the year 1830 could 
hardly have failed to attract the imagination of Haw- 


1° Hawthorne had received his education through the generosity of 
Robert Manning, and it is pleasant to find the young writer helping his 
uncle prepare papers for the agricultural magazines. The articles in the 
New England Farmer, however, were neither numerous nor extensive. 
And they were not “pretty.” They were very business-like on matters 
such as “The Origin of the Bartlett Pear,” printed in the issue of July 2, 
1830— two columns, mostly quotations — and reports of the committee 
upon the exhibitions, Robert Manning being the secretary. The pretty 
sentences are usually no prettier than the following: “Mr. Manning of 
Salem, presented fruit of the Italian Damask Plum. This variety is of 
large size, and the tree a great bearer,” or this, which is interesting for 
another reason: “Apples. — By Mr. Robert Manning, Hawthorndian 
(Pom. Mag. No. 34,) a beautiful apple not in eating.” The apple was 
named Hawthorndian probably as a tribute to Hawthorne’s mother. 
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thorne, or to have filled it with a natural but morbid 
interest.” This letter to Dike shows that Hawthorne 
was characteristically absorbed by the dark horror of the 
affair. It was the manner in which character was affect- 
ed, it will be noticed, that called forth his tersely dra- 
matic comment. 

The fact that Hawthorne gave few actual details 
about what had been going on, suggests that Dike was 
already familiar with what had happened. Because 
readers of the letter to-day have a legitimate interest 
in a case which must have affected Hawthorne’s mind 
in impressionable years, the story is given below.” 

At a little before six o’clock on Wednesday morning, 
April 7, 1830, Captain Joseph White, rich, eighty-two 
years of age, and retired from active affairs, was found 
dead and covered with blood in bed in his house in Essex 
Street. A young man who lived in the house had no- 
ticed an open window on the ground floor, and suspect- 


=” As late as September, 1852, Hawthorne was still sufficiently inter- 
ested in the famous case to copy from the records of the village of Gos- 
port, this note: “August gth. 1747. Joseph, Son of Joseph White and of 
Abigail his wife, was baptized.” Beside this entry in his journal he 
wrote: “Murdered, more than fourscore years afterwards, in Salem.” See 
Randall Stewart, The American Notebooks of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
(New Haven, Connecticut, 1932), 279 and mote. George Parsons 
Lathrop, in his introduction to The House of Seven Gables, Complete 
Works of Nathaniel Hawthorne (Cambridge, 1896), 111, 9, suggests that 
Hawthorne may have had in mind the murder of Captain White when 
he writes of the supposed murder of one of the Pyncheons. 

2! For accounts of the murder and the subsequent trials, see the story as 
it was unfolded for months in the excited accounts of the Salem Gazette, 
or in the following two pamphlets: Trial of John Francis Knapp as 
Principal in the Second Degree for the Murder of Capt. Joseph White, 
Before the Supreme Court of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts .. . 
(Boston, 1830), and 4 Report of the Evidence and Points of Law, Aris- 
ing in the Trial of John Francis Knapp, for the Murder of Joseph White, 
Esquire: Before the Supreme Judicial Court of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts . . . (Salem, 1830). Vital records and other information 
about the Knapps may be found in Arthur Mason Knapp’s The Knapp 
Family in America (Boston, 1909). 
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ing thieves, looked into White’s room and found the 
corpse. The head had been crushed with a bludgeon and 
there were ten stabs of a dirk in the body. The room 
was not disturbed, and twenty doubloons had been left 
untouched. 

The story of Joseph White’s murder ran through the 
town very much as Hawthorne describes the excitement 
over the supposed murder of Mr. Higginbotham in 
“Mr. Higginbotham’s Catastrophe,” which must have 
been written about this time. “Atrocious Assassination” 
ran the headlines of the Salem Gazette, on April 9; and 
articles on the murder were printed for months. A 
reward of five hundred dollars was posted by the select- 
men, and the heirs offered another of a thousand. But 
no motive for the crime could be discovered. False: 
scents were followed. Finally the evidence was slowly 
gathered in, and four young men were arrested: George 
and Richard Crowninshield, brothers whose reputations 
were in bad odor, and John Francis Knapp and Joseph 
Jenkins Knapp, also brothers. The latter were of repu- 
table family. 

John Knapp was only twenty years old. Joseph, 
already a sea captain, who had recently brought his ship, 
the Phoenix, in from his last trip, was twenty-five. 
He had, three years before, married Mary W. Beck- 
ford, whose mother was a niece of Captain White, and 
had lived in his family as house-keeper. At the time of 
the murder she lived with Joseph and his wife at Wen- 
ham. Captain Joseph Jenkins Knapp, their father, was 
well known in Salem. He had joined the East-India 
Marine Society in 1804, at the same time as Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Senior. Another son, Nathaniel Phippen, 
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had been graduated from Harvard College in 1826, and, 
according to a notice in the Salem Gazette for January 
15, 1830, had just taken an office in the Central Build- 
ing in Salem, and was “ready to attend to professional 
business.” 

At the time when Hawthorne wrote to Dike, impor- 
tant developments had taken place. While George 
Crowninshield and Joseph Jenkins Knapp were in jail 
awaiting trial, Richard Crowninshield had killed him- 
self in prison on June 15, his story untold, having 
“sworn a solemn oath that he would never live either 
to be hanged publicly or to go to the States’ [sic] Pris- 
on.” The suicide, it developed, had been the actual 
murderer — and a brilliantly vicious criminal. 

John Francis Knapp had already been brought to trial 
on Tuesday, April 3. His elder brother, Joseph, turned 
state’s evidence. This Joseph had mistakenly thought 
that if the will of Captain White could be destroyed, his 
mother-in-law, Mrs. Beckford, would inherit half the 
fortune. He had offered Richard Crowninshield one 
thousand dollars to kill Captain White. John Francis 
Knapp was presumably present with Crowninshield 
when the murder was committed, although his father 
and another brother, Phippen, tried to shield him by 
declaring that Joseph was at home at half-past ten that 
night. 

The excitement attendant on the trial was enhanced 
by the fact that the lawyer for the state was no less 
a person than Daniel Webster. It is reasonable to 
suppose that Hawthorne attended the trial. In “Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastrophe,” Hawthorne says that 
“Daniel Webster never spoke so like an angel” as Miss 
Higginbotham, when she defended the peddler at 
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Perkins Falls. The image may have been remembered 
from this trial. 

The jury disagreed over the guilt of John Francis 
Knapp. A second trial was called, with Webster again 
the prosecuting attorney. This second trial ended on 
April 21, when the prisoner was condemned to death 
“as principal in the second degree.” The Salem Gazette 
states that Judge Putnam was much affected when he 
pronounced the sentence: 

But the prisoner stood, steadfast and immoveable [sic] — there 
was not the slightest change of countenance — no tears — and not 
the least emotion. He appeared like a statue of adamant. When 
about leaving the bar, where he had received the awful sen- 
tence, which doomed him to death on the very next time he 
would be permitted to leave his gloomy dungeon, he took from 
his pocket his quid of tobacco, with as much apparent uncon- 


cern as if he had been the most disinterested spectator of the 
solemn scene. 


The grim accounts in the Salem Gazette may have come 
from the pen of Hawthorne himself. On November 
12, of the same year, he published his “The Hollow 
of the Three Hills” in the Gazette but there is unfortu- 
nately no external evidence to prove that he ever acted 
as a reporter for the paper. 

Thus matters stood at the time Hawthorne wrote his 
second letter to Dike. Because the third letter was not 
written until over a year had passed, we have no account 
in Hawthorne’s words of what followed, unless the 
dark articles in the Gazette may be thought to be his. 
Despite Hawthorne’s wish that Joseph might escape, 
he was executed on September 28. On the morning of 
the execution the Gazette printed the following para- 
graphs in a style which resembles Hawthorne’s: 
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The dread sentence of Death will this morning between the 
hours of 8 and 10 o’clock be executed on John Francis Knapp, 
for the Murder of Capt. White. The place of execution is at 
the north end of the Gaol and within the prison yard. The 
gallows was erected there yesterday afternoon under the direc- 
tion of the Sheriff. 

The reflection that a fellow human being, now in perfect 
health, in the vigor of youth, not twenty-one years of age, will 
die within two short hours, and that his awful and ignominious 
doom is fixed and inevitable, fills the minds of all with awe 
and gloom. In most other cases there is some hope of life, 
however great the jeopardy or however imminent the danger 
of Death; the mariner floating on a fragment of a wreck, and 
the soldier mounting the deadly breach with the forlorn hope, 
are each cheered with the secret hope that their lives may be 
saved, though thousands of their comrades must perish around 
them. Knapp has no such chance of safety — no hope of es- 
cape, — before the sun, that now shines, shall reach its meri- 
dian, his eyes will be sealed in death. 


Hawthorne’s interest in the manner in which the Knapps 
conducted themselves, would be roused by the Gazette’s 
account of the last meeting of the brothers — if, indeed, 
the account is not from Hawthorne’s own hand: 


The two brothers, J. F. Knapp and J. J. Knapp, jr. had 
an interview on Saturday evening. They both requested it of the 
gaolor [sic] and were indulged; he conducted Joseph from his 
cell (in the third story of the prison) to the condemned cell of 
Frank on the lower floor. They spent some time together. It 
was the first time they had met since they were carried into 
Court together to be arraigned, about two months ago. Frank 
was calm and firm; Joseph is wasted and feeble in body, and 
appears miserable and broken down in body and spirit, having 
little appetite for food, enjoying little rest, and with difficulty 
uttering articulate words. To the question from Joseph, 
whether Frank was really as well as he appeared to be, Frank 
replied, “Yes, I can sleep as sound now on the soft side of a 
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plank as I ever could.” Yesterday they were indulged with 
another sad interview — their last in this world! They bade 
each other a last Farewell, under such circumstances, as must 
give poignancy to pain and sharpness to agony. 

The Gazette for October 1 carried a complete account 
of the execution written with a morbid zest for detail 
and a gloomy style which helps us to understand the 
brooding interest in sin in Salem of one hundred years 
ago. According to the Gazette, several thousand spec- 
tators gathered to witness the execution, among them 
a few women. Frank Knapp had conversed freely 
during the night about his impending fate, “frequently 
expressing the hope that he might be able to meet it 
with firmness.” He had dressed himself with great 
care, early in the morning. He had abandoned “the’ 
stupor and levity” which had characterized his early 
confinement. He showed no emotion while his arms 
were bound: 


He walked with a firm step, ascended the scaffold without 
assistance, and stood firmly, unsupported, while his feet were 
tied and the halter was placed about his neck. He did all that 
was possible in his confined state to facilitate the operations of 
the officer in laying his neck bare, and at that moment took 
from his own bosom a white pocket handkerchief, which con- 
tinued in his hand till taken from it after death, his last move- 
ment in life being a spasmodic contraction of his fingers upon 
the handkerchief. 


The fate of the other persons accused was settled 
before Hawthorne’s third letter to Dike. George 
Crowninshield was acquitted of complicity. Joseph 
Knapp did not die in prison, as Hawthorne had pre- 
dicted. The trials of both Crowninshield and Knapp 
took place in the November term of the supreme court. 
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Daniel Webster was again the prosecuting lawyer, con- 
cluding the charge against Knapp with these character- 
istically horrific words: 


Nothing can better him for time or for eternity, but to be 
brought to a due sense of his enormity. We wish him well; 
but we are to look at his violation of the laws of God and 
man. To the catalogue of his crimes, already enormous, he 
has added perfidy to the State and to the Government, which 
would have saved him. There is not the slightest extenuating 
circumstance in his guilt; its blackness is not illuminated even 
by a single spark of contrition; not a ray of penitence falls 
upon it; it is all ink. From first to last — from conception to 
execution — from detection to punishment — it is all dreadful! 
dreadful! dreadful! ** 


On December 31, 1830, Joseph Knapp was executed. 
He was said to have conducted himself composedly 
throughout the night, to have read the Bible with the 
Reverend Mr. Cleaveland, and to have writhed for 
four minutes on the scaffold. There were few women 
in the crowd which watched his death. 

Despite the fact that on the night before the execu- 
tion Joseph’s wife “was unable to support herself on 
leaving his cell,” she lived to marry one Edmund Kim- 
ball, Esq., on November 26, 1834.” Gossip had never 
believed that Joseph’s wife and mother did not some- 
how participate in the crime. The father, Nathaniel, who 
had tried to kill himself, lived to marry Lydia Fish in 
1839. His son Phippen entered the Episcopal ministry, 
and removed to Georgia.” 


22 The Salem Gazette, November 29, 1830. 

23 See The Vital Records of Wenham, Massachusetts, published by the 
Essex Institute (Salem, 1904). 

24 See Knapp, The Knapp Family, 33. 
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The third letter to John Dike was not written until 
September 9, 1831. The excitement over the Knapp 
trials had subsided. Richard Manning was dead. The 
spirit of reform had struck Salem, and John Dike, the 
elder, had caught the contagion, along with Messrs. 
Whipple and Lawrence, the book-sellers. The letter 
helps us to date Hawthorne’s trip into New Hampshire, 
which had some influence on his literary life. It was 
on this occasion that he seems to have visited the Shaker 
community at Canterbury —a visit which produced “The 
Canterbury Pilgrims” and “The Shaker Bridal.” Ina 
letter of November 4, 1831, there is a joking reference 
to “when I join the Shakers.”” 

It appears that young John Dike had not as yet set 
the minds of the family at rest by informing them about " 
the state of his affairs. Hawthorne is still ignorant as 
to John’s matrimonial plans. Mr. Joseph A. Curtin 
of Steubenville has kindly satisfied our curiosity in re- 
spect to “Miss Margueretta,” by discovering the fol- 
lowing entry in the Steubenville marriage records: 

I do hereby certify that in pursuance of a license for that pur- 

pose obtained I did on the 20th of Sept. 1831 unite together 

as husband and wife John S. Dike and Margaretta M Woods. 
Cuarves Cuinton Beatry. 


Doubtless the pair were married before they received 
the third letter. 


SALEM, SEPTEMBER 9TH. 1831 
Dear Joun. 

I have been rather a negligent correspondent, but you must 
excuse me as my time has been occupied with other affairs. I 
have had a good deal of writing to do on account of grand- 
mother’s estate, and have also been a journey into New Hamp- 


25 Hawthorne, Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife, 1, 128. 
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shire, besides various other engagements too numerous to men- 
tion.** There is but little news at present. Perhaps you have 
not heard that your father has been for some time in a state of 
religious solicitude, and is now considered a hopeful convert. 
Messrs. Whipple & Lawrence have also been under serious 
impressions, but I believe the former has not attained a hope. 
There is now considerable religious excitement throughout this 
part of the country, owing to the great number of four-day 
meetings which have been held by the Calvinists, Baptists, and 
Methodists. A clergyman from the south met with a bad acci- 
dent not long ago. He had been to Nahant, and had the mis- 
fortune to drink a little too much wine, and in returning through 
Marblehead, he overturned the chaise and broke some of his 
limbs. He was brought to Salem, and afterwards carried to 
Andover. Mr. Cleaveland, your minister, would not at first 
believe this story, and went to Marblehead to investigate it; 
but he found sufficient evidence of the truth. I suppose it is no 
very uncommon thing for ministers to get drunk, at the south- 
ward. How do they behave in your part of the country? Mr. 
Cleaveland’s wife has brought herself into a great deal of 
trouble, and may possibly have to appear in open court and 
take her trial for a libel. She circulated a report among her 
acquaintances that William Ives, one of the publishers of the 
Observer, had drank a blasphemous toast, to the health of the 
Holy Ghost. Mr. Ives is a member of Mr. Braser’s church, 
and one of the steadiest men in town, and very religious in his 
own way. He traced the story up to Mrs. Cleaveland, who 
cannot give the authority for it. I believe he has concluded 
not to prosecute her, though he could undoubtedly recover 
damages. He attacked her in his newspaper, a week or two 
ago. The trial of a minister’s wife for slander would have 
caused nearly as great an excitement as the trial of the Knapps. 
The talk about Captain White’s murder has almost entirely 
ceased. George Crowninshield still lives at his father’s, and 
seems not at all cast down by what has taken place. I saw 


26 The grandmother referred to was Miriam Lord Manning, though 
she did not die until the following month, according to Manning, The 
Genealogical and Biographical History of the Manning Family. 
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him walk by our house, arm-in-arm with a girl, about a 
month since. Richard Stearn, who ran away with his brother’s 
wife, has returned to Salem, and reconciliation has taken place 
on all sides. The lady with whom he eloped left him at New- 
York, and took passage for Liverpool with an English gentle- 
man. I suppose her husband thinks it a good riddance. Richard 
now lives with his own wife, but does not often make his 
appearance in public. Mrs. Knapp, Joseph Knapp’s widow, is 
said to be engaged to a lawyer in Boston. She lives at Wenham 
with her mother, who is believed by every body to have had a 
hand in the murder. I can not recollect any more news, and 
you must be careful how you report the above, for fear of 
bringing me into as great a difficulty as Mrs. Cleaveland’s. 

I suppose you have heard that Uncle Robert was brought 
very low by inflammation of the lungs, last spring. His health 
is now much improved, but not entirely re-established, and 
it is not probable that he will ever be so strong as he has . 
been. He has not been able to pay much attention to his garden 
this summer, and it is now in very bad order, compared to what 
it was when you were here. Uncle Sam was also taken with 
bleeding at the lungs, while Uncle Robert was on the recovery, 
though his complaint was not quite so severe. He has been 
pretty comfortable of late, and is now gone on a journey. 
Aunt Mary returned from Raymond in April, not long after 
Uncle Richard’s death. She boarded with us till within a week, 
but has now gone back to her own house, where she occupies 
three or four chambers, and lets the rest to Mr. Winchester. 
Mr. William Manning has hired old Nat. West’s house in 
Essex Street, and I believe he means to open a tavern there. 
You must recommend his establishment to any of your western 
friends, who may be travelling to this part of the country. I 
have not seen your father or mother since I returned from 
New-Hampshire. I met the former in the street, not long be- 
fore I left Salem. He appeared well in health, but more serious 
than usual. I suppose your mind is so much engrossed by other 
feelings that you have no time to become religious. This may 
not be the case, however, as the unbelieving husband is some- 
times brought over to the faith by the believing wife. 
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What is the reason that you say nothing about your engage- 
ment, in your last two letters? It is the most interesting sub- 
ject which you could possibly write upon. I presume your 
marriage will take place very shortly, if it has not taken place 
already. If it were my case, I should feel very strangely, the 
moment after the knot was tied. I have some idea of joining 
the Shakers, as I had an opportunity of inspecting one of their 
villages, during my journey, and was much pleased with their 
manner of life. However, there will be time enough for that 
after I have tried how I can content myself in the married state. 

I believe that your father and mother expect that you, and 
Mrs. J. S. Dike, whom we are all very impatient to see, will 
arrive in Salem very speedily. I know I shall laugh when I 
first meet you, and I beseech you to pardon me for it before- 
hand; for it seems very queer that you, who were little more 
than a lad when you departed, should so soon return trans- 
formed into a grave married man. 

I do not know how to fill the remainder of the page, and am 
besides in a great hurry; so I remain 

Your affectionate cousin, 
Natu. HAWTHORNE. 


And this, so far as is known, is all that posterity has 
to preserve of the relations of John S. Dike and Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne. Young Dike and his Margaretta, 
it should be added, lived long and prosperous lives. 
Thirty-five years before his death Dike withdrew from 
active business, “but lived in the enjoyment of making 
himself and others happy.” Margaretta Dike died in 
1886, and her husband passed his last years in the 
Imperial Hotel, where he first showed his Hawthorne 
letters to Mr. Kimball. He died on April 4, 1891, 
after a gentle life which betrayed “no noise, no effoft, 
no consciousness in anything he did, but in everything 
an indescribable grace, a seeming impossibility of doing 
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anything else, or doing anything better, which was so 
graceful, so natural, so agreeable.”” 

It is unfortunate that he did not preserve more of 
the letters from his “affectionate cousin Nathaniel.” Yet 
the three which are printed here are lucky finds for ad- 
mirers of Hawthorne. In a few intimate pages they 
revive the memory of a Salem in which a brooding 
young novelist saw not the wharves and ships of a 
bustling maritime city which sent its white sails to the 
ends of the world, but passed on (with a sort of terse 
humor) the idle gossip of town and family, ventured 
pleasant advice about marriage, and recorded all the 
grim instances in which he found the human soul in 
agony — sickness, suicide, and murder, and horror in 
the hearts of men condemned to die. 


27 See the obituary in the Steubenville Herald-Star, already referred to. 











THE AMERICAN FATHER OF 
BIRTH CONTROL 


ROBERT E. RIEGEL 


MONG the obscure men who have influenced our 
present civilization significantly, few deserve 
greater recognition than a backwoods Massachusetts 
physician, Charles Knowlton. This man was entirely 
a New Englander, never even having been outside that 
section of the country except for two brief trips into 
New York State. He was largely responsible for the 
inception of the birth-control movement in America, 
having written one of the earliest books describing (and 
approving) the use of contraceptives, and was, indirect- 
ly, important to the cause throughout the world. More- 
over, he wrote an unusual psychological treatise based 
(a century ago) on what is now called behaviorism. He 
was, altogether, a remarkable man. Possibly the future 
will give him more credit than the past." 

His life extended through the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. The record of his early career remains 
to us, paradoxically, only because of his very obscurity. 
Patients were not numerous for a young doctor in the 
rural sections of Massachusetts; therefore Knowlton de- 

? The only good biography of Knowlton is a short one by N. E. Himes 
in the Dictionary of American Biography. Knowlton’s relation to the 
birth-control movement, together with some biographical data, is in- 
cluded in R. E. Riegel and L. Eager, “The Birth Control Controversy,” 
in Current History, xxxvi (August, 1932), 563-568; C. V. Drysdale, 
“The Birth Control Movement after a Century’s Agitation,” in Current 
History, xxx (June, 1929), 381-386; V. Robinson, Pioneers of Birth 
Control in England and America (New York, 1919); F. Place, Illustra- 


tions and Proofs of the Principle of Population (N. E. Himes, Ed.), 
(Boston, 1930), Introduction, 47, 62. 
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cided that he would keep a complete case record of each 
person whom he treated. The only difficulty was lack 
of patients; consequently he started his records with the 
history of his own case. The biographer has reaped the 
benefit which Knowlton hoped would accrue to human- 
ity. The young physician, it so happened, eventually 
attracted numerous patients, but he not only failed to 
enter their records on his clean, blank pages, but never 
even found time to complete his autobiography.” 

According to Knowlton’s own record: “I have been 
informed, but whether correctly or not I can never 
know — however confidently I may delieve—that I, 
Charles Knowlton, was born in Templeton, Worcester 
Co., Mass., on the 10th of May, 1800.” Not sharing 
Knowlton’s skepticism, we can safely assume that these 
facts are approximately true. His father, Stephen, was 
a farmer in moderate circumstances, and Charles (to- 
gether with an older and a younger brother) worked as 
soon as he was able to be useful. Charles’s lasting im- 
pressions were memories of shaving pine shingles and 
drinking New England rum—the quantity of liquor con- 
sumed having possibly undergone some exaggeration. Of 
schooling he had little — possibly about two months in 
every summer. But even this little was not effective, 
for Knowlton was backward, giving no promise of any 
particular distinction. As he grew older, he improved 
his arithmetic and grammar; in other subjects he con- 
tinued hopeless. 


2S. J. W. Tabor, “The Late Charles Knowlton, M.D.,” in the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal, xiv (September 10 and 24, 1851), 109- 
120; 149-157; 167. This article includes Knowlton’s autobiography 
and is the only source for his early life. Tabor was Knowlton’s son-in- 
law and promised to complete the life of Knowlton, but never did so. 

3 Tabor, “Charles Knowlton,” 112. 
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Late adolescence he looked back on as a particularly 
trying period. He pictures himself, at the age of about 
seventeen, as a tall, spindly, anemic lad, five feet eleven 
inches tall, weighing 135 pounds. His one accomplish- 
ment was checkers, and his game was good. Physically, 
he was wan, thin, and nervous; mentally, he was de- 
pressed to the point of melancholia. During a period 
of three years he consulted ten different doctors and 
took medicine regularly three times a day. Among the 
remedies he tried were bark, wine, tincture of canthar- 
ides, iron preparations, balsams, opium, nitrate of silver, 
alum, vegetable astringents, and blisters. The wonder 
is that he survived his “cures.” He was perpetually 
careful to avoid over-strain; most of his time he spent 
in the house. When he ventured away from home, he 
wrote “take care” in capital letters and fastened the 
paper to his sleeve to be sure that he would not be 
tempted to exceed his strength.* 

The cause of Knowlton’s troubles was “gonorrhoea 
dormientum,”—which polite language disguises as “sel f- 
abuse.” Although the physical effects of this practice may 
not have been of any actual importance (as Knowlton 
himself later believed) the mental effects were signifi- 
cant. A century ago no one doubted that the habit led 
to the most terrible and devastating results on both 
mind and body. Reputable physicians blamed it for 
everything from pains in the back and poor digestion 
to paralysis and insanity.” The very name they used 


* Tabor, “Charles Knowlton,” 114. 

5H. Fawcett, The Bachelor’ Guide (New York, 1840), 21-35; Sixth 
Annual Report of the Trustees of the State Lunatic Hospital at Worcester, 
December, 1838 (Boston, 1839), 9; G. Combe, Notes on the United 
States (Philadelphia, 1841), 1, 222-223; Boston Medical Journal, xu 
(March 18, 1835), 94-97, and 109-112. 
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shows their point of view, which must have had its 
effect on the gawky, weak, impressionable boy. His 
whole life was colored by this sexual experience, which 
helps to explain his later interest and attitude in regard 
to sex. 

During his period of ill health Knowlton began his 
career. In spite of almost continuous sickness and 
gloom he attended New Salem Academy for half a 
term —six weeks—in the autumn of 1818. In the 
winter he felt sufficiently qualified to teach school at 
Alstead, New Hampshire; then he returned for an- 
other six weeks in the academy. During the summer of 
1819 he was the patient of Dr. Charles Adams of 
Keene, New Hampshire, and seized the opportunity of 
persuading the doctor to teach him a little Latin. The 
following winter, he resumed his teaching, which he 
interrupted with regular visits to doctors in Gardner 
and Templeton. When the term was over, Knowlton 
discovered, it would seem, that his work as a teacher 
interfered with his duties as an invalid; consequently 
he devoted himself entirely to ill health. At twenty- 
one he was faced with a future as uninspiring as ever 
confronted a man of his age. Twenty years had left 
behind them neither special training nor pleasant mem- 
ories. The future threatened an indefinite invalidism, 
which could be ended only by death. 

The miracle happened in 1821: Knowlton became 
healthy. The process of his recovery is heartily to be 
recommended. Not far from the Knowlton farm lived 
a first-rate mechanic, Richard Stuart by name. Stuart 
had a passion for mechanical novelties and spent his 
spare moments experimenting with a machine for pro- 
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ducing electricity, just then attracting popular attention. 
He felt that his machine would show curative effects. 
Knowlton was willing to try anything by this time; so 
he moved to the Stuart home as a patient and began to 
take electric shocks daily. The precise results of this 
treatment will always remain somewhat doubtful, for 
Stuart had six lively daughters. In such an environ- 
ment, Knowlton could hardly remain an invalid, no 
matter how attractive his valetudinarianism had become. 
Checkers, backgammon, and chess, and music and danc- 
ing soon became the order of the day, and the patient 
began to improve with remarkable rapidity. Possibly 
no medical treatment has ever proved more thoroughly 
enjoyable. On April 17, 1821, he married Tabitha 
Stuart, then seventeen years old — after which time his 
health continued to improve. In the light of his own 
experience, it is easy to see why he always advised mar- 
riage as a cure for the worries of youth.° 

Having taken a wife, Knowlton was faced with the 
necessity of finding some occupation that might pay for 
the sustenance of at least two people. He had good 
reason to think that there would soon be three — for 
birth-control was not yet effective in rural Massachu- 
setts. What could have been more natural than that 
he should capitalize the information he had bought so 
dearly, and become a doctor? In October, 1821, there- 
fore, he started the study of medicine with Dr. Charles 
Wilder of Templeton. Finances were troublesome; so 
Tabitha continued to stay with her parents; while the 
young husband worked for his board at his teacher’s 
home. He took his avocation so seriously that he soon 


®C. Knowlton, “Gonorrhea Dormientum,” in the Boston Medical 
Journal, xxvii (August 10, 1842), 11-15. 
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experienced the desire to dissect a cadaver. Bodies were 
hard to obtain, however, as long as people believed in 
a physical resurrection; sentiment against dissection was 
widespread — well-nigh universal—and the laws were 
stringent. Knowlton waited for a dark night, dug up a 
newly-buried corpse and carried it off in triumph. The 
doctor was dumb-founded when he heard of the ex- 
ploit, but it was harder to dispose of a corpse than to 
find one; so the body had to remain. The young stu- 
dent kept it in his own chamber (apparently not dis- 
turbed by his rather unusual room-mate) and per- 
formed his dissections in spare moments. 

By 1822, Knowlton realized that he needed regular 
study; so he planned to go to Dartmouth Medical 
School, then called the New Hampshire Medical Insti- - 
tution. During that summer he tried to save money by 
making wooden buckets to sell in Boston. Whether or 
not he was cheated in the price, as he thought,’ the fact 
remains that the end of the summer found him without 
sufficient finances to go to Hanover. News that the 
medical school would pay fifty dollars for each cadaver 
brought in for dissection offered a way out. Joining 
forces with a Templeton boy, who was also planning to 
attend Dartmouth, he robbed the local cemetery. Un- 
fortunately the weather was warm, and their first 
acquisition almost immediately began to get “slippery.” 
Realizing they could never transport their tuition- 
money in this form without attracting unwelcome at- 
tention, they disposed of the embarrassing body, and 
dug up another about ten miles away. This they packed 
in a wagon with their trunks and started off in high 


7 Tabor, “Charles Knowlton,” 7. 
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hopes. Again warm weather gave their baggage a per- 
ceptible odor. At Keene they thought they were caught, 
but found their fears were groundless. From that 
point, however, they favored the less-frequented inns. 
By the time they reached Hanover their plunder was 
offensive. But the worst was yet te come: R. D. Mus- 
sey, professor of anatomy, declared that he couldn’t use 
the cadaver, for dissections would have to await cooler 
weather. The disappointment of the prospective stu- 
dents was so obvious that Mussey relented and gave 
them twenty dollars, on condition that they dispose of 
the corpse immediately. One has only to consider 
prices and professors’ salaries of the period to realize 
the munificence of this generosity. 

Measured by modern standards, the Dartmouth Med- 
ical School of 1821 was far from magnificent. One 
brick building, put up in 1811, held all the class-rooms, 
and laboratories, and the library — as well as rooms for 
some of the students. The term lasted fourteen weeks, 
and there were always four lectures a day, and fre- 
quently five or six. The tuition fee totalled fifty dol- 
lars; and board came to a dollar and a quarter a week. 
At every lecture the professor in charge quizzed his 
auditors on the preceding lecture; once a week he ex- 
amined the whole class more generally. A degree was 
conferred only after a comprehensive examination at 
the end of the term. The faculty of the school had 
been re-organized the very autumn that Knowlton ar- 
rived —the only survivor of the upheaval being Pro- 
fessor Mussey, who taught anatomy, surgery, and ob- 
stetrics. Daniel Oliver and J. F. Dana were imported 
from Harvard—the former to teach the theory and 
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practice of medicine, physiology, and materia medica; 
the latter to handle chemistry, pharmacy, and legal 
medicine. For a short time Dr. Usher Parsons, U.S.N., 
taught anatomy and physiology.” 

Upon his arrival at Dartmouth, Charles was by no 
means popular. In appearance he was tall and thin, 
with long, straggling chin whiskers; in temperament he 
tended to be shy and even retiring, making few friends, 
and giving the impression of an overwhelming sadness. 
He and his friend from Templeton and another student 
shared rooms in a brick building called the “Tontein.” 
All three were poverty-stricken and saved money by 
economizing on a diet which consisted chiefly of cheap 
beef, brown bread, and potatoes. They bought grain, 
had it ground, and baked their own bread. One of 
them soon collapsed on this fare and had to withdraw. 
The remaining two continued to exist on approximately 
thirty cents a week. No wonder that Knowlton was 
troubled with headaches and digestive upsets. The 
other students thought him funereal, poked fun at him, 
and drew caricatures. In fact, he became aware of his 
deficiencies and tried to remedy them. The obvious act 
of improvement was to remove the whiskers. Then he 
became convinced that, even if he could not gain a repu- 
tation for good-fellowship, he could, at least, impress 
his fellow-students with his scholarship. He had ob- 
served that in the weekly quizzes practically all the 
questions were asked of the three or four men in the 
front row; so he studied diligently, sat in the front 
row, answered the questions with poise, and thus won 


8 J. K. Lord, 4 History of Dartmouth College, 1815-1909 (Concord, 
1913), 183, 192-193; New Hampshire Medical Institution (n.p., n.d.— 
Report of 1824). 
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some measure of respect from his class-mates. He notes 
that he participated heartily in the big feed that was 
traditionally given the students by the faculty at the 
end of the year. In fact, considering his ordinary diet, 
he ate not wisely but too well, and for some time after- 
ward was deathly sick. 

During the summer vacation of 1823 Knowlton con- 
tinued his studies with Dr. Stephen Bacheller of Roy- 
alston. At this period he attended his first case alone, 
which was quite an event, even though the patient was 
suffering from nothing more exotic than croup. In 
August he was arrested for body-snatching. He denied 
the charge. After his indictment he returned to Keene, 
where he resumed his medical studies, this time in the 
office of Dr. Amos Twitchell. Dr. Twitchell had long 
been interested in the Dartmouth Medical School, had 
been influential in its establishment, and had at one 
time, for financial reasons, declined the chair of anat- 
omy and surgery. He was one of the best-known doc- 
tors in New England and undoubtedly influenced 
Knowlton’s life.’ 

When the time came for the resumption of his col- 
lege career, Knowlton was, as usual, without funds. 
His financial situation was so bad that he could not 
afford the stage fare for the journey from Keene to 
Hanover. He walked. During his second year he 
participated more fully in the social life of the stu- 
dents. His most striking exploit was starting a ghost 
scare, which he maneuvered in such a way that he was 
the head of the party which tried to lay the ghostly 
noises he himself had created. During the course of 
the year he was called to Worcester to be tried for 


® Lord, History of Dartmouth College, 183. 
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grave-robbing; the case was continued. At the end of 
the school term of 1824, he passed his examinations, 
receiving special compliments from Professor Mussey, 
and obtained the coveted degree. 

When he started his practice of medicine in 1824, 
Knowlton’s resources were youth, a physique never very 
strong and now handicapped by two years of malnu- 
trition, a fair education, an old sleigh, a horse, one pair 
of badly-used saddle-bags, an electric machine, and 
about ten dollars in cash. He hung out his shingle at 
Hawley, near Greenfield, rented a home, brought his 
wife, and waited for business. An older physician was 
already well established in the community, and conse- 
quently Knowlton was consulted by very few; at a later 
time he estimated that the work he did in the first three © 
and a half months paid him not more than twenty dol- 
lars. The most exciting event of his stay in Hawley was 
the conclusion of the Worcester case, in which the court 
finally adjudged him not guilty of robbing a grave or 
disposing of a body, but convicted him for illegal dis- 
section and imposed a two months’ sentence to the 
county jail. Knowlton’s father advanced the money to 
pay the costs, but the imprisonment had to be gone 
through with, and Knowlton objected strenuously to the 
cold, dark room, with its bad furnishings, the poor 
food, the fleas, and the bed-bugs. 

When Knowlton returned from jail, he found busi- 
ness a little better, but still he was not overwhelmed 
with patients. Having little except poverty to occupy 
his mind, he planned a book which should bring him 
fame. His notion was to venture into psychology and 
write a true explanation of mental phenomena. There 
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was room in this field for a commentator who did not 
take revealed religion as his starting point. Partly to 
further this project, Knowlton moved his family to 
North Adams, in November, 1827, to be conveniently 
near a printing-press. The writing went on fairly rap- 
idly, for North Adams had plenty of doctors, and 
medical practice did not prove lucrative. Knowlton 
realized that the printing of his book was only a part of 
the battle; so he spent odd moments trying to make 
advance sales on the basis of his prospectus. These 
efforts were not noticeably successful, even though 
Knowlton declared later that no less a person than 
President Griffin of Williams confessed that his own 
philosophy did not refute that of Knowlton. 

The magnum opus was finally completed early in 
1829, and a thousand copies were printed by A. Oakley 
at North Adams. They were then loaded into a wagon 
and taken to Pittsfield for binding. The entire cost of 
the edition to the author came to ninety cents a copy. 
The name Knowlton gave his book was somewhat in- 
timidating: Elements of Modern Materialism: Incul- 
cating the Idea of a Future State, in which all will be 
more happy, under whatever circumstances they may 
be placed, than if they experienced no misery in this 
life. The conservative tone of the sub-title was belied 
by the actual contents. The religious element of the 
book was distinctly its weakest point. Knowlton argued 
that God must be material inasmuch as He could pro- 
duce effects, and only material substances produce per- 
ceptible effects. Knowlton’s God was a material crea- 
ture who had created the world, foreseeing its general 
course (but not every specific detail), and then with- 
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drawn from the direct management of the world’s af- 
fairs. 

Much more important was Knowlton’s philosophy of 
mental reaction. His doctrine was, in substance, a 
brand of early-nineteenth-century behaviorism. The 
foundation of his interpretation was the rejection of all 
spiritual and psychical concepts, such as “soul” and 
“conscience,” and the insistence that all human phe- 
nomena were occasioned by definite and ascertainable 
forces operating in an orderly world. According to this 
interpretation, personality is nothing more than the 
result of past sensations. Such concepts as a “sense of 
time” mean nothing but a relationship between various 
sensations. The idea of “free will” is only a myth, for | 
no action can exist without definite and material causes. 
Such causes may, of course, include passions, which arise 
within the body—as well as external stimuli. All human 
actions are essentially selfish; there is no such thing as 
disinterested benevolence. Words such as “good” and 
“evil” can mean nothing except as they result in human 
happiness and unhappiness; so that any specific act may 
be either good or evil, depending upon its occasion and 
its results.” 

Knowlton’s Elements of Modern Materialism might 
have been influential if any one had read it, but almost 
no one did. Immediately after its publication Knowl- 
ton took a trunk-load to New York to offer to the book- 
sellers; he returned with the same books. By this time 
his financial condition looked even more hopeless than 
usual. His debts amounted to about one thousand dol- 
lars; his family now included three small children. 


10°C. Knowlton, Elements of Modern Materialism (Adams, Massa- 
chusetts, 1829), passim. 
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Moreover, the tiny professional practice he had previ- 
ously enjoyed now dropped to the vanishing point — 
partly because he had acquired the unsavory reputation 
of being an infidel, a deist, and generally a bad charac- 
ter. That he was a deist, is true. To recover himself 
financially he decided to go on a book-peddling expedi- 
tion, possibly as far as Canada. Unfortunately he failed 
to escape the sheriff. The result was that he had to sell 
all his household goods to satisfy his creditors, at least 
in part. Immediately thereafter he set out on his tour, 
which took him through the eastern part of Massachu- 
setts and as far west as Utica. At Amherst he fell foul 
of the law against unlicensed peddling. Knowlton him- 
self believed that the opposition of President Hum- 
phrey to the doctrines of his book played its part in this 
legal technicality. In spite of this kind of petty perse- 
cution, the book still did not sell, and Knowlton did no 
more than pay his expenses. 

Because his diary breaks off in 1829, the life of 
Knowlton becomes even more obscure for the purposes 
of record than before. At some time during this period 
he settled down to the practice of his profession at Ash- 
field, Massachusetts, about fifteen miles southwest of 
Greenfield. There he stayed until his death. His 
most important activity, measured by future values, was 
the publication of his Fruits of Philosophy, or, the pri- 
vate companion of young married people, the first de- 
scription of methods of birth-control to be published by 
a native American who was a physician. The prepara- 
tion of the manuscript was probably completed in July, 
1831; the correct date of publication is 1832. Con- 
troversy over these dates arose because Knowlton circu- 
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lated his manuscript before it was published and no 
copy of the first edition is known to exist. 

Considering Knowlton’s unhappy adolescence and his 
strenuous efforts to support a family which increased 
every year, his special interest in sex and contraception 
is not surprising. His professional practice taught him 
that the too-frequent appearance of children often 
handicapped newly-married couples financially, beside 
imposing heavy physical burdens on young wives. His 
immediate service was to prepare a short description of 
the most effective contraceptives known, together with 
their proper use, and a general argument in their fa- 
vor. He gave this account to those of his patients who 
needed it most. Probably this manuscript passed from 
hand to hand for some time before Knowlton felt that 
it should be printed and circulated more widely. Knowl- 
ton was in no sense a crusader about sexual matters; 
there is every evidence that he was much more interest- 
ed in other things — particularly his ideas on psychology 
—than in spreading the knowledge of contraceptives. 
The late Professor J. A. Field, a recognized authority 
on problems of population, wrote recently: “Dr. Knowl- 
ton appears to have been not only an eccentric, but a 
sexual hypochondriac, whom years of worry and de- 
pression had led to take an interest in the general ques- 
tion of sex.”"* Such a comment seems essentially er- 
roneous. Knowlton was not particularly eccentric; can 
not be shown to have been a sexual hypochondriac after 
his marriage; and did not become increasingly con- 
cerned with sex because of his various troubles. 

Knowlton drew heavily on former knowledge, as 


11 J. A. Field, “The Beginning of the Birth Control Movement,” in 
Surgery, Gynecology and Obstetrics, xxiii (August, 1916), 186. 
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might be expected. He gives evidence of having con- 
sulted both the birth-control books in English that were 
published earlier — Richards Carlile’s Every Woman’s 
Book, or, What is Love? (1826) and Robert Dale 
Owen’s Moral Physiology (1830), the first of the 
American books.”* In comparison with the Owen 
pamphlet, Knowlton’s discussion marked a considerable 
advance. The argumentative support for contraception 
was done more thoroughly; physiology, as it concerned 
sex, was discussed —a subject at which Owen only hint- 
ed because of his lack of proper information. The de- 
scription of methods of contraception was better, be- 
cause more contraceptives were mentioned, and a more 
satisfactory method than that advanced by Owen was 
given preference. 

Knowlton started his justification of birth-control by 
insisting that sexual desire was but one of the bodily 
appetites and should be considered much as any other — 
that reasonable use will prove healthful and enjoyable, 
and that its denial, even if not harmful in itself, may 
lead to a resort to prostitutes or the practice of self- 
abuse —either of which is undesirable. Celibacy in 
young people at the height of their powers was, in any 
case, unfortunate. On the positive side, birth-control 
becomes necessary both for proper social development 
and for the best interests of the individual. Here 


12 The best account of Owen is N. E. Himes, “Robert Dale Owen, the 
Pioneer of American Neo-Malthusianism,” in the American Journal of 
Sociology, xxxv (January, 1930), 529-547. For general accounts of 
the movement prior to Knowlton, and in addition to those cited earlier, 
see N. E. Himes, “Birth Control in Historical and Clinical Perspective,” 
in the Annals of the American Academy, cLx (March, 1932), 49-65; 
J. A. Field, “Publicity by Prosecution: A Commentary on the Birth Con- 
trol Propaganda,” in the Survey, xxxv (February 29, 1916), 599-601. 
There is also a considerable amount of monographic literature on the 
English movement. 
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Knowlton accepted the Malthusian argument that pop- 
ulation would, in time, outrun the food supply; he re- 
jected the population checks of vice, war, famine, and 
disease as undesirable; and of celibacy as improbable. 
Only voluntary birth-control could lessen the dangers 
of the poverty, the ignorance, and the tyranny produced 
by excessive population. 

On the personal side he advanced equally cogent 
arguments. Large families were an excessive financial 
and nervous strain for the father, often resulting in in- 
adequate training and opportunity for the children. To 
the mother the result was frequently ill health and 
early death—not to mention the production of un- 
healthy, diseased, and malformed children. In many 
cases the possibility of children deterred young people 
from marriage —as a consequence of which the man 
often leads an irregular and immoral life. Young peo- 
ple should be able, argued Knowlton, to marry for love, 
without having to dread the danger of being compelled 
to provide for another new child every year. 

After his general argument for the desirability of the 
use of contraceptives, Knowlton passes to a description 
of the reproductive organs and of the process of genera- 
tion, insisting that the dissemination of truth is highly 
desirable and that by its proper use people would be 
much more healthy and happy. Knowlton’s discussion 
of the process of reproduction is most questionable from 
the modern point of view, his information being far 
from correct or complete. In addition to this descrip- 
tive material, Knowlton presents reasonable advice for 
the treatment of sterility and impotence, and sound 
suggestions concerning other sexual phenomena. The 
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last quarter of the book is devoted to a description of 
various contraceptives. These descriptions were well 
done, in spite of the fact that Knowlton’s recommenda- 
tions are now out of date. His presentation is surpris- 
ingly good — even for a modern reader. 

The reception of Knowlton’s book is difficult to de- 
termine, inasmuch as very few writers dared even men- 
tion the subject. Discussion of sex was generally taboo, 
and no matter what one heard from one’s most intimate 
friend, or from the next-door neighbor or in the smok- 
ing-room, such subjects were distinctly not for the pub- 
lic ear. Magazines and newspapers, of course, avoided 
mentioning Knowlton’s book. The Boston Medical 
Journal, which provided an exception in treating the 
matter at all, concluded that “we think . . . the less that 
is known about it by the public at large, the better it 
will be for the morals of the community.” Obviously 
the writer felt that although contraceptive knowledge 
might be given to a few discriminating doctors, for the 
layman it would serve as a direct incitement to sexual 
excesses. 

In spite of public disapproval, the book circulated. A 
second edition almost immediately followed the first. 
This was printed by Abner Kneeland, the well-known 
Boston free-thinker, in 1833. By 1839 at least nine 
American editions had been issued, beside nearly a score 
of English, French, and Dutch reprints. Most of the 
early American copies were probably passed from hand 
to hand and read until they fell to pieces — at least there 
is no extant copy of the first American edition, and very 
few of the later printings. A recent estimate by Pro- 


13 Boston Medical Journal, xxvii (November 16, 1842), 256. 
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fessor Norman E. Himes, our best authority on the 
subject, maintains that some three thousand copies were 
sold in the first year and a half alone. When it was 
revived in England during the latter seventies probably 
over two hundred thousand copies were distributed in 
a little over three years. Prior to that time England 
had consumed some forty-two thousand volumes. 
There can be little reasonable doubt that Knowlton 
found a large and receptive audience." 

Knowlton’s personal experience with his book was 
not entirely happy. Shortly after its publication the 
author was haled before the court at Taunton, Massa- 
chusetts, and fined. In December, 1832, he was sen- 
tenced at Cambridge, Massachusetts, to three months at 
hard labor in the house of correction — a sentence which — 
he served. Later he was prosecuted at Greenfield, but 
after two failures of the jury to agree, the case was nolle 
prossed.'* The Greenfield case caused a great deal of 
local excitement which Knowlton later described in a 
pamphlet. He attributed the popular clamor to the 
professional jealousy of other doctors and to the oppo- 
sition to his psychological views on the part of the local 
ministers and other persons of religious disposition.” 

Evidence points to the fact that the cause of birth- 
control was not dominant with Knowlton, that both he, 
and his contemporaries, were more concerned with his 
analysis of the functions of the mind. Although Knowl- 

14N. E. Himes, “Charles Knowlton’s Revolutionary Influence on the 
English Birth-Rate,” in the New England Journal of Medicine, Cxcix 
(September 6, 1928), 461-465. 


15 All three of these cases were brought on the alleged immorality of 
Knowlton’s book. 


16 C, Knowlton, 4 History of the Recent Excitement in Ashfield (n.p., 
n.d. — probably 1834). 
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ton came into conflict with the law, it is suggestive that 
his predecessor, Robert Dale Owen, experienced no 
such difficulty. Knowlton’s own comments on the 
Greenfield case and its origin minimize, as we have 
seen, the importance of the factor of his support of 
birth-control. Furthermore, when Knowlton was re- 
leased from the East Cambridge jail, he immediately 
addressed an audience on his beliefs. The two lectures 
which he delivered contain no mention of birth-control ; 
they expanded his ideas on psychology." Due, pos- 
sibly, to his recent experiences, Knowlton’s new exposi- 
tion was much more carefully reasoned and more firmly 
buttressed with facts. Most of his statements would be 
received with respectful attention by the modern psy- 
chologist. Among other things, he suggested very 
clearly a theory of physical evolution; in expressing his 
doubt of the complete creation of man at any one time 
he concluded that man may have been the “result of a 
long series of natural operations, such as none of us 
have seen concluded: though such a series may at this 
time be going on, and by improvements upon the ou- 
rang-outang, or some other animal, may, in a few thou- 
sands or millions of years, be completed.”"* Opinions 
such as this, expressed publicly many years before the 
appearance of Darwin’s classic book, indicate the inde- 
pendence and imagination of the man—if nothing else. 

In view of his early activity, the later life of Knowl- 
ton was prosaic. For a time he organized independence 


7C. Knowlton, Two Remarkable Lectures delivered in Boston, by 
Dr. C. Knowlton, on the day of his leaving the jail at East Cambridge, 
March 31, 1833, where he had been imprisoned, for publishing a book 
(Boston, 1833). 


18 Ibid., 23. 
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clubs to promote the cause of free speech.” Gradually, 
however, he settled down to his medical practice at Ash- 
field, Massachusetts, attracting a paying clientéle and a 
circle of personal friends. By the forties he had been 
accepted by the community, which was willing to over- 
look, at least, his intellectual wild oats, and to recognize 
him as a learned, intelligent, tolerant, and friendly 
neighbor. From 1844 until his death he was a Fellow 
of the Massachusetts Medical Society.*” With an in- 
creased medical practice he found less time for speaking 
and writing. During the latter thirties he took time 
to send a few articles to his friend Abner Kneeland in 
Boston, to be printed in the Boston Investigator, but 
these articles were far from incendiary —unless one 
takes violent exception to his support of the virtues of 
tobacco. In the forties his only writings were case 
records, which he sent to the medical journals, dealing 
with such safe professional subjects as erysipelas, puer- 
peral fever, the pancreas, lumbar abscess, medical quack- 
ery, the fillet in breech presentations, and the autumnal 
fevers of New England.” Knowlton died on February 
20, 1850, a respected citizen of Ashfield. 

The influence of the Knowlton book on birth-control 
is hard to estimate. It can be considered adequately 

°C. Knowlton, Address of Dr. Charles Knowlton, before the Friends 


of Mental Liberty, at Greenfield, Massachusetts, and Constitution of 
The United Liberals of Franklin County, Massachusetts (Boston, 1845). 

20 The Massachusetts Medical Society: A Catalogue of the Officers, 
Fellows and Licentiates 1781-1893 (Boston, 1894), 133- 

*1 Boston Investigator, August 18, 1837, and February 2, 1838. 

*2 Such articles appear in the Boston Medical Journal, xxviii (June 
14, 1843), 369-3735; xxx (December 13, 1843), 379-382; xxx (March 
6, 1844), 89-95; Xxx (April 24, 1844), 233-2375 Xxx (June 12, 1844), 
380-381; xxx (February 26, 1845), 69-73; xxxiv (April 1, 1846), 
169-180; xxxiv (April 8, 1846), 194-195. 
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only in conjunction with the Owen volume which ap- 
peared about the same time. They circulated widely, 
and presumably the information they contained was 
used. If statistics are trustworthy, there was a notice- 
able decline in the American birth-rate in the decade 
immediately following the appearance of the books.” 
Some forty-five years later they were both revived in 
England and resulted in two famous trials for obscen- 
ity. These trials provided an immense impetus for the 
dissemination of literature on birth-control, not only in 
England, but all over the western world. Beginning 
with the period of these two trials, the British birth-rate 
started a decline which has continued steadily until the 
present time. Other western nations, such as Germany 
and Holland, experienced similar declines in the same 
period. If these events have any but the most acci- 
dental connection, then the United States should have a 
prominent place in the history of the birth-control 
movement. If such be the case, then Charles Knowl- 
ton, an obscure physician of Massachusetts, and Robert 
Dale Owen, American politician and reformer, deserve 
to rank among the very few unusual men who have ac- 
tually exercised great influence on the hisiory of the 
world. 


23 American figures are not satisfactory; the usual guesses as to the 
trend of the American birth-rate are made on the basis of the varying 
ratio of children under five years of age to women of child-bearing age. 

















THE PLACE OF MARKETS 
IN THE OLD COLONIAL SYSTEM 


CURTIS NETTELS 


HE writings of G. L. Beer have probably exerted 
a greater influence in shaping modern views of 

early British colonial policy than the works of any 
other historian. Among the many ideas which he has 
advanced, three, in particular, have gained widespread 
currency. Until about 1745, he writes, the colonies 
were esteemed more as sources of supply of products 
which England needed than as markets for English 
goods.’ Virginia, Maryland, the Carolinas, and the. 
West Indies were preferred to the northern mainland 
of America because they provided the commodities 
which England most desired.* However, with the prog- 
ress of the industrial revolution, opinion and policy in 
England shifted. The colonies came to be valued more 
and more as markets, and, because the northern area 
had for many years been extending its purchases of 
English goods, it was looked upon with increasing fa- 
vor.” When, in 1763, England decided to retain Can- 
ada instead of Guadeloupe and Martinique, the “new” 
policy—that of emphasizing the colonies as markets 
rather than as sources of supply—won a decisive vic- 
tory.* 

1 The Origins of the British Colonial System, 1578-1660 (New York, 
1922), 75-77. 

2 British Colonial Policy, 1754-1765 (New York, 1922), 134-135. 

* British Colonial Policy, 1754-1765, 135, 155-156. 


* Many of the most widely-read American historians have expressed 
ideas similar to Beer’s. See J. T. Adams, The March of Democracy (New 
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In so far as one may judge from the works of Beer, 
his method was something like this. He set out def- 
initely to investigate British policy. First, he consid- 
ered official acts of the government and contemporary 
writings—economic tracts. In some instances he went 
further and examined the proceedings that led to cer- 
tain measures. In a few cases only did he study the 
operations of English trade, and then he confined his 
analysis to the exchange of commodities. The mech- 
anism of commerce and the organization of industry 
he generally ignored. ‘Factors such as freight charges, 
insurance, merchants’ profits, currency, rates of ex- 
change, trade balances, and prices he treated only in- 
frequently and incidentally. 

Another, and perhaps a more realistic, approach to 
British policy begins at the other end and involves an 
analysis of the various branches of England’s trade, 
considering both the visible and invisible items. From 
such a study emerge the specific interests of specific 
groups. These interested groups appealed to the gov- 
ernment, and as a consequence of the agency of appro- 
priate officials, certain imperial policies got into shape. 
Similarly, contemporary tracts often presented the views 
of groups having particular axes to grind. When once 
this method is applied to British colonial policy, the re- 
sults seem to contradict Beer’s three conclusions as noted 
above. 

Let us consider the first idea set forth by Beer—that 
before 1745 the colonies were more highly prized as 


York, 1932), 79; C. H. Van Tyne, The Causes of the War of Independ- 
ence (Boston, 1922), 60; C. M. Andrews, The Colonial Background of 
the American Revolution (New Haven, 1924), 100, 126; C. W. Alvord, 
The Mississippi Valley in British Politics (Cleveland, 1917), 1, 52. 
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sources of supply than as markets. Undoubtedly one 
of the principal impulses to the economic expansion of 
England arose from the growth of domestic industry— 
particularly the manufacture of woollen cloth. During 
the Middle Ages, when England was exporting raw 
products, chiefly wool, her manufactures were back- 
ward, and her outside trading contacts were very lim- 
ited. After 1350, however, the growth of the woollen 
manufacture coincided with the rise of a class of native 
merchant-employers. These merchants bought up raw 
wool, hired artisans to manufacture it into cloth, and 
sold the finished product in the available markets. The 
appearance of the merchant-employer led to a twofold 
desire to increase production and to extend England’s 
foreign markets. As long as England exported only 
raw products, the available market was restricted, for 
raw products could be sent only to a relatively few con- 
tinental manufacturing towns. When, however, Eng- 
land had cloth to sell, her immediate markets widened 
immensely, for woollens could be carried directly to the 
consumer in every quarter of the known world. Man- 
ufacturing for foreign markets broke down, in turn, the 
idea of restricted production, which was dear to the 
guilds. Restricted output was compatible with a restrict- 
ed local market; it was wholly incompatible with un- 
limited foreign markets supplied directly by merchant- 
employers. 

Thus, after 1350, the merchants of the staple, en- 
gaged in the export of raw produce, gave way before 
the merchant-adventurers, whose main business was the 
exportation of finished cloth. The opening of new 
areas resulted in the need of commercial specializa- 
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tion; consequently, after 1550, the merchant-adven- 
turers were supplemented by the new chartered com- 
panies, each with a trading monopoly to a particular re- 
gion. These companies, like the merchant-adventurers, 
exported England’s finished goods—chiefly cloth. Such 
commercial expansion and territorial specialization were 
possible because, after 1550, England had finished prod- 
ucts that could be used everywhere.” Likewise, Eng- 
land became interested in colonies largely because she 
had manufactures to sell. Had she had only raw wool, 
hides, tin, and the like for export, she could have traded 
with advanced industrial regions, but hardly with the 
backward peoples of Africa and America. 

As a matter of fact, the early projectors of colonies 
pointedly argued that they would become desirable mar- 
kets. Hakluyt wrote in 1584: “Now if her Majesty 
take these western discoveries in hand, and plant there, 
it is likely that in short time we shall vent as great a 
mass of cloth in those parts as ever we did in the Neth- 
erlands, and in time much more.”* Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, Sir George Peckham, and Captain Christopher 
Carleill wrote to much the same effect at this time.’ 

5 E. Lipson, The Economic History of England (London, 1920, 1931), 
I, 403, 414-415, 417, 4195 Il, 4, 186-188, 195-196; The Cambridge 
Modern History (New York, 1907), 1, 494, 496, 511-513. 

* Quoted in Beer, Origins, 72. 

7 Carleill argued in 1583 that American colonies would result in “a 
very liberal utterance of our English cloths.” Origins, 72. Beer writes 
(37): “Similarly Sir George Peckham, who was closely associated with 
Gilbert in the work of exploration, favored colonization as a means of 
increasing English trade and of thus giving greater employment to the 
poor at home, who ‘doe now live here idlely to the annoy of the whole 
state.” Gilbert wrote in support of his project of the search for the 


northwest passage: “Besides uttering our country commodities, which 
the Indians . . . much esteem: as appeareth in Hester, where the pomp 
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The men who supplied the capital for early oversea 
expansion were largely merchants engaged in market- 
ing the wares which were made in England under their 
auspices.” 

The earliest regulations of the colonies also empha- 
sized their value as markets. It might be noted here 
that Beer uses the term markets in too narrow a sense. 
Not only were the English merchants interested in sell- 


is expressed of the great king of India, Assureus, who matched the col- 
oured cloths wherewith his houses and tents were apparelled, with gold 
and silver, as part of his greatest treasure: . . . whereby it plainly ap- 
peareth in what estimation they would have the cloths of this our coun- 
try, so that there would be found a far better vent for them by this 
means, than yet this realm ever had . . .” Richard Hakluyt, The Prin- 
cipal Navigations Voyages Traffiques and Discoveries of the English Na- 
tion (Everyman Edition, London, n.d.), v, 116. Beer, Origins, 72, _ 
quotes from a pamphlet, Nowa Britannia, of 1709: “But of all things 
that God hath denied that country [Virginia], there is want of sheep to 
make woolen cloth, and this want of cloth must always be supplied from 
England, whereby when the colony is thoroughly increased, . . . it will 
cause a mighty vent of English cloths, a great benefit to our nation, and 
raising again of that ancient trade of clothing, so much decayed in 
England.” 

§ “It would therefore appear that the effort to find an outlet for woollen 
fabrics in India was not altogether fruitless, and an early traveller no- 
ticed the sale of English kersies in Bengal. But the Indian demand, 
though stimulated at first by the novelty of the commodity, was neces- 
sarily limited, and the Company encouraged the search for a new route 
in hope of finding a market for cloth. The attempts to discover a North- 
West or North-East passage originated largely in this illusory prospect. 
Thus in 1541, according to the report of Chapuys, the Privy Council 
deliberated about ‘sending out two ships to discover a passage between 
Iceland and Greenland, where it was thought the great cold would cause 
a good sale for woollen cloths.’ Shortly after its foundation the East 
India Company for the same reason financed a voyage, in co-operation 
with the Russia Company, for the ‘discovery of a passage by seas into 
the East Indies by the North-West through some part of America.’ The 
expedition proved a failure, and henceforth the task of finding a North- 
West passage was lef: to others.” Lipson, Economic History, 11, 283-284. 
Lipson also notes that the East India Company was widely criticized be- 
cause its exports of English goods were insufficient. 
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ing goods; they also were interested in markets for 
their ships, their capital, and their services as exporters 
and importers.’ Before 1650 the major economic regu- 
lations were applied to the colonial tobacco trade. To- 
bacco had to be shipped directly to England in English 
vessels, and foreign traders were excluded from the 
colonies."’ But these restrictions do not mean that Eng- 
land was interested only in an adequate supply of to- 
bacco for domestic consumption. They all meant that 
the colonial trade should be in the hands of English 
merchants—that tobacco should be sold to England that 
it might be paid for with English goods; and, if it were 
shipped in English vessels, English ship-owners would 
earn the freights and English merchants the middle- 
man’s profit.”* 


® “The value of our exportations likewise may be much advanced when 
we perform it ourselves in our own ships, for then we get not only the 
price of our wares as they are worth here, but also the merchant’s gains, 
the charges of insurance, and freight to carry them beyond the seas. As 
for example, if the Italian merchants should come hither in their own 
shipping to fetch our corn, our red herrings or the like, in this case the 
kingdom should have but ordinarily 25s. for a quarter of wheat, and 20s. 
for a barrel of red herrings, whereas if we carry these wares ourselves 
into Italy upon the said rates, it is likely that we shall obtain 50 shillings 
for the first and 40 shillings for the last, which is a great difference in 
the utterance or vent of the kingdom’s stock.” Thomas Mun, England’s 
Treasure by Forraign Trade (London, 1669), 18-19. 

1° Beer, Origins, 169, 233-234, 239- 

11 Beer himself gives convincing evidence of this fact. The privy coun- 
cil in 1633 and 1634 directed the governor of Virginia not to permit 
foreigners to trade with the colony. The governor, Sir John Harvey, 
stated in 1632 the colony was in dire need of European goods, and com- 
plained that the English traders were charging higher prices for their 
wares than the Dutch were asking for Dutch goods. One English trader 
thereupon asked the privy council to exclude foreigners from the Virginia 
trade. The privy council referred this request to a group of men, “among 
whom were the farmers of the customs and some of the traders about 
whom Harvey complained.” On August 14, 1633, this group urged that 
the trade of Virginia “should be carried wholly by the English and the 
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Especially important in this connection is the staple 
act of 1663, requiring that most European goods should 
be carried to the colonies by way of England. The 
object, of course, was to enable England, by taxing for- 
eign products bound for America and the West Indies, 
to monopolize the colonial markets. This act appeared 
only three years after the enumerated-article clause in 
the great navigation act of 1660. What Beer repeat-~ 
edly fails to emphasize is the importance of profit in 
colonial trade—the invisible items of insurance, freights, 
commissions, and interest on invested capital. These 
could be obtained most easily if the colonies had to buy 
and sell only through England, and if all foreign ves- 
sels were excluded from colonial trade. The enu- 
merated-article clause indicated much more than Eng- ° 
land’s desire for an adequate domestic supply of sugar, 
tobacco, indigo, dyewoods, ginger, and the like. It in- 
dicated that if the colonies sold to her, they must like- 
wise buy, just as the shipping clauses of the act of 1660 
indicated that if the colonies employed English vessels, 
they would likewise employ English merchants to whom 
they would pay respectable commissions and profits. 

England’s treatment of New England after 1660 
likewise revealed a deep concern for the colonies as mar- 
kets. The Randolph missions, the annulment of the 


returns to be made wholly into England only . . . whereof it will fol- 
low that 
His Majesty’s customs and duties shall be received 
Our own men and shipping employed 
The navigation of the kingdom increased 
The plantation duly and sufficiently supplied 
Our merchants and planters benefited and encouraged 
by the transportation of that surplus which now 
strangers carry to their own markets.” Beer, Origins, 232-234, 
237-238. 
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Massachusetts charter in 1684, and the Dominion of 
New England all bear witness to the fear of English 
merchants that Boston would deprive them of the mar- 
ket value of the colonies. Not only were the Bostoni- 
ans importing goods directly from Europe rather than 
from England; they were also earning an increasing 
share of the profits of carrier and middleman in the 
southern colonial trade. Their exportation of the enu- 
merated articles directly to Europe was only one of 
many offenses. 

About this time, English officials became interested 
in regulating the production of northern New England. 
Their object was to develop exports that could be ex- 
changed in England for English goods. This would 
center the commerce of the New Englanders in Eng- 
land, enlarge their purchases of English supplies, draw 
them from manufacturing which competed with Eng- 
lish industry, and lessen their carrying trade between 
the southern colonies and Europe.” 

Consequently, the English government endeavored 
to foster the production of naval stores in New Eng- 
land and New York. On the surface, this policy seemed 

12G. L. Beer, The Old Colonial System (New York, 1912), 1, 254- 
256, 258, 262-263, 267, 285. In 1676 a group of English merchants 
objected to the trade of New England, “whereby all sorts of merchan- 
dise of the produce of Europe are imported directly into New England, 
and thence carried to all of the other of the king’s dominions in America, 
and sold at far cheaper rates than any that can be sent from hence, and 
that they take in exchange the commodities of the Plantations which are 
transported to Europe without coming to England, so that New England 
is become the great mart and staple, by which means the navigation 
of the kingdom is greatly prejudiced, the king’s revenue unexpressibly 
impaired, the price of home and foreign commodities lessened, trade de- 
creased, and the king’s subjects much impoverished.” Beer, Colonial 


System, 1, 259, citing the Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, 
America and West Indies, 1675-1676, 337. 
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to emphasize the colonies as sources of supply. But a 
closer scrutiny reveals that England was not primarily 
interested in colonial naval stores for the sake of the 
royal navy. The major interest lay in providing the 
northerners with staple exports that would enable them 
to pay for English goods. The northerners, prior to 
1700, had been developing a thriving local woollen 
manufacture, largely because they lacked remittances 
with which to pay for English cloth. This industrial 
trend threatened not only to reduce the northern pur- 
chases of English woollens, but also to encroach upon 
England’s markets in the southern colonies. The naval- 
stores bounty of 1705 certainly emphasized the north- 
ern colonies as markets: they should produce in order 
that they might buy.” 

One writer of this time widely quoted in support of 
Beer’s thesis was the merchant prince, Sir Josiah Child. 
His A New Discourse of Trade undoubtedly betrayed a 
preference for the staple-producing parts of the em- 
pire. But he preferred the southern colonies partly 
because they were England’s superior markets. He 
argued that one Englishman in the southern colonies 
working eight or ten slaves employed four English 
workers, whereas ten settlers in the northern colonies 
did not employ a single Englishman. This estimate 
certainly does not ignore the value of the colonies as 
markets.** 


13 Curtis Nettels, “The Menace of Colonial Manufacturing, 1690- 
1720,” NEw ENGLAND QuaRTERLY, Iv (April, 1931), 240-266. 

14 Sir Josiah Child, 4 New Discourse of Trade (London, 1804), 201- 
202. Elsewhere, Child wrote: “if it be considered, that our plantations 
spending mostly our English manufactures, and those of all sorts al- 
most imaginable, in egregious quantities, and employing near two thirds 
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Before the American Revolution, parliaraent passed 
three major acts against manufacturing in the colonies. 
The design in each case was to give English exporters 
the inside track in the race for American markets. Two 
of these acts—the woollen act of 1699 and the hat act 
of 1732—came well before the year assigned by Beer 
to a supposed change in colonial policy. It is also sig- 
nificant that the first act of parliament which dealt pri- 
marily with the colonies was the staple act of 1663. 

A perusal of the evidence that Beer offers in support 
of his thesis indicates that the early promoters of colo- 
nization realized that buying from and selling to the 
plantations were supplementary. If England obtained 
products from the colonies, she had to provide some- 
thing in return; and certainly it was not proposed to 
give away her exports. What all the early writers urged 
was an exchange whereby markets would be enlarged 
and new commodities procured. It does not follow 
that concern about sources of supply overshadowed in- 
terest in markets, or vice versa. 

The projectors of colonies, it is true, did give more 
space in their writings to the description of American 
resources than to English exports. This, however, was 
only natural. It was unnecessary to describe England’s 
products or to insist upon the desirability of markets. 
These were certain and known factors, taken for granted. 
But colonial resources were generally unknown and un- 
certain. The promoters of colonies, therefore, had to 





of all our English shipping, do therein give a constant sustenance to, 
may be, two hundred thousand persons here at home; then I must needs 
conclude . . . that we have not the fewer, but the more people in Eng- 
land, by reason of our own English plantations in America.” I[bid., 176. 
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write at length about the possibilities of American pro- 
duction—to arouse interest and to tempt investors; con- 
sequently, they described at length what was unfamiliar, 
rather than what every one already knew. The con- 
temporary literature may place a seeming emphasis on 
American products, but it is only an advertising em- 
phasis given to the novel phase of an experimental proj- 
ect. The features upon which every one was agreed— 
that England had certain wares for export and that 
larger markets were desirable—did not need to be as- 
serted in detail.” 


Beer’s second idea—that the southern colonies were 
preferred by England because they were the best sources 


15 Beer’s evidence is given in his Origins, 58-59, 63-65, 68-76, espe- 
cially in the footnotes. In connection with the early emphasis on the 
colonies as sources of supply, the following observations may be in place: 
(1) most of the early writers were seeking charters or government fa- 
vors; hence they naturally emphasized the likely contributions of the colo- 
nies to the security of the state, rather than the possible gains of indi- 
viduals. (2) The same interest in American resources appears in the 
writings of the Puritans who emigrated to New England, although their 
major motive in emigrating was not to supply England with products 
which she lacked. (3) Beer contends that the new sources of supply were 
needed by England to relieve her of dependence on certain foreign trades: 
with the Baltic, with southern Europe, with the Far East, and with the 
Dutch. However, one of the main objections to these trades was that the 
balance of payments was against England. In other words, these trades 
did not provide sufficiently good markets for English goods and thus re- 
sulted in a drain of English specie. On the other hand, if alien products 
were obtained in the colonies, they would be paid for with English goods. 
The customary policy of states at the time was to place the heaviest re- 
strictions on the exports of other countries, rather than on their own — to 
sell as much and to buy as little as possible. [bid., 56-60. Beer adds in 
a footnote, “. . . it was perceived that a colony which was supplied 
with manufactures by England and produced commodities not wanted 
in the mother country, might still be advantageous by exporting these 
products to foreign markets, where they would pay for supplies needed 
by England. Thus, in 1638, Gorges wrote to Secretary Windebank that 
the exports of fish and lumber from the American colonies to Spain, 
Madeira, and the Canaries paid for commodities imported from those 
places into England.” Jbid., 71. 


. 
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of supply—is an obvious corollary of his major premise. 
The question is, however: were the southern colonies 
valued because they were the best producers or because 
they were the best producers and also the best markets? 

The main direction of early English colonization was 
toward the south. Even after the great migration of 
the Puritans, there were, in 1640, more than twice as 
many English settlers in the West Indies and the to- 
bacco area as in New England.” Consequently, the 
early exports to New England from England were only 
a fraction of those to the southern colonies. Then the 
rise of slavery and of the English slave trade after 
1660 further enhanced the value of the southern colo- 
nies as markets. Slaves were procured in Africa in part 
by the exchange of English wares, and every negro 
worker in turn added to the effective demand for Eng- 
lish goods. 

The progress of the trade of England with Spanish- 
America during the reign of Charles II also disclosed a 
sharp interest in the southern colonies as markets. After 
the acquisition of Jamaica in 1655, that island speedily 
became a depét for English merchandise on its way to 
the Spanish colonies. The English slave trade with 
those colonies now assumed enhanced importance, pro- 
viding, as it did, outlets for English goods in Africa 
and additional employment of English vessels. The 
Spanish-American slave trade was further esteemed be- 
cause the slave-trading vessels easily smuggled Eng- 
lish dry goods into forbidden territory. The long fight 


16 The figures are estimated as follows: 22,500 in New England; 
52,000 in Barbados, Virginia, St. Kitts, and Nevis. N. M. Crouse, 
“Causes of the Great Migration,” New ENGLAND QUARTERLY, Vv (Janu- 
ary, 1932), 4+- 
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of England to secure the asiento (1675-1713), the for- 
mation of the South Sea Company in 1710, and the 
Asiento treaty of 1713 all bear witness to the impor- 
tance of English exports in the Spanish-American trade. 
After the South Sea Company obtained the asiento, it 
concentrated its efforts on the sale of general merchan- 
dise to the Spaniards, rather than on the trade in slaves.” 

If the northern colonies gradually became more im- 
portant in the imperial scheme, this fact is explained by 
their increasing imports from England — just as the 
earlier preference for the southern colonies was an out- 
growth of their large purchases of English goods and 
services. In 1700 the exports from England to her 
colonies north of Maryland were less than a third of 
similar exports to the colonies south of Delaware Bay. © 
In 1747 the northern purchases were about one-half 
of the southern; in 1767, more than two-thirds."* This 
trend had been felt for a century, and long before 
1763 or even 1745, the northern colonies had become 
valued members of the empire — largely because they 
provided expanding markets for English goods. 

The third theory of Beer seems the most doubtful 
of all. Did the acquisition of Canada mean that Eng- 
lish officials had: shifted the emphasis from colonial 
sources of supply to markets? There is overwhelming 
evidence that they did not. 

In the first place, the mere acquisition did not prove 
that English officials regarded Canada as a likely mar- 


17 Curtis Nettels, “England and the Spanish-American Trade, 1680- 
1715,” Journal of Modern History, 111 (March, 1931), 1-32. 

18 Estimate of England’s trade with the colonies (1700), Colonial 
Office Papers (P. R. O.) 390:5, No. 3; Beer, British Colonial Policy, 
138, for 1747 and 1767. 
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ket of consequence. How are we to view the state- 
ment of a man so well informed about America as Wil- 
liam Knox, long under-secretary for the colonies? In 
1789 he wrote that the Americans could not settle the 
western territory for ages, “that for this reason it must 
be given up to barbarism like the plains of Asia, and 
that the population would be as unsettled as the Scythi- 
ans and Tartars.” Dr. Johnson believed that the ac- 
quisitions of 1763 were “only the barren parts of the 
continent, the refuse of the earlier adventurers, which 
the French, who came last, had taken up as better than 
nothing.” These views—and they were widely held 
—would scarcely have led practical Englishmen to re- 
gard Canada as a promising market.” 

Nor should the particular parties interested in the ac- 
quisition be ignored. The planters of the British West 
Indies certainly did not want Guadeloupe and Martin- 
ique—their traditional rivals as sugar producers—in 
their own empire. Nor was their influence negligible. 
The year after the treaty they brought out the molasses 
act of 1733 in a new dress, as the sugar act of 1764. 
) This act, of course, intended to curb the commerce be- 
tween the foreign sugar-planters and the North Ameri- 
‘can towns. If the British planters did not propose to 
have the mainland colonies trade freely with the French 
islands, they assuredly did not intend to have their hated 
rivals in the empire on terms of equality with them- 
selves. The English acquisition of Guadeloupe and 


19 Alvord, The Mississippi Valley, 1, 82-83. See the other opinions 
cited by Alvord, 1, 77-84. He concludes: “Making due allowance for the 
partisan bias of the supporters of the peace, it may be taken for granted 
that the majority of Englishmen were either wholly indifferent about 
new acquisitions or were skeptical about their value to the empire.” 
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Martinique would have thrown wide open their trade 
with the mainland. This trade the sugar act aimed to 
retard.” 

Having pursued his major investigations to 1689, 
Beer passed over a period of sixty-five years to resume 
the story in 1754. Had he studied British policy dur- 
ing the first three colonial wars so thoroughly as he 
studied it during the fourth, he might have been more 
vividly impressed by the earlier attempts of New Eng- 
land to conquer Quebec. The New Englanders desired 
to dislodge the French in order to protect their fishery 
and their trade, for the French habitually preyed upon 
New England vessels in time of war. In this design 
the New Englanders were seconded by English officials, 
inasmuch as the French seizures interfered with the 
regular supply of provisions, horses, and lumber for 
the British West Indies. Without such supplies the 
British planters were reduced to desperate straits; hence 
the community of interest between Whitehall and Bos- 
ton.” In 1711, England spent considerable sums to 
effect the conquest of Canada.** During the War of the 
Austrian Succession, the New Englanders captured 
Louisburg in Cape Breton, and although England re- 
stored it to France in 1748, parliament at the same time 
felt it necessary to compensate the New Englanders for 
the expense of the conquest. The final acquisition of 


20L. M. Penson, “The London West India Interest in the Eighteenth 
Century,” English Historical Review, xxxvi (July, 1921), 374. See 
also W. L. Grant, “Canada Versus Guadeloupe, an Episode of the Seven 
Years’ War,” American Historical Review, xvii, 742. 

2! Board of trade to the queen, December 1, 1708,C. O. 324:9, 269-273. 

22 Curtis Nettels, “British Payments in the American Colonies,” Eng- 
lish Historical Review, xtviii (April, 1933), 244-246. 
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Canada was the culmination of a rivalry between the 
northerners and the French which extended back to the 
beginnings of settlement. Here, then, were motives 
of conquest other than interest in markets. 

Three measures adopted after 1763 do not bear out 
Beer’s view of a changing policy. One of these was 
the sugar act of 1764, which tended to make unprofit- 
able the trade between the foreign sugar colonies and 
the mainland. Yet this trade, according to the mer- 
chants of New England, provided necessary payments 
from the mainland to England for English goods. Es- 
pecially harsh were the prohibition of the importation 
into the colonies of foreign rum, and the three-pence 
duty on foreign molasses.” Rum and molasses were 
used by the northerners in their fishery, their slave trade, 
their Newfoundland trade, and their fur trade—in each 
instance enabling them to get remittances to England— 
coin, bills of exchange, and commodities marketable in 
Europe.** By what logic can this ect be construed as 
an aid to the marketing of English goods in the north- 
ern colonies? How was the mainland to buy if its usual 
channels of remittance were choked by taxes and pro- 
hibitions? 

Equally inconsistent, from the point of view of mar- 
kets, was the western policy applied in the proclamation 
of 1763 and the Quebec act of 1774. The intent of 
these measures was to check the advance of settlement 


23 A. M. Schlesinger, The Colonial Merchants and the American Rev- 
olution, 1763-1766, Columbia Studies in History, Economics and Public 
Law (New York, 1918), 53-62. 

*4 A description of northern remittances to England will appear in my 
article, “England’s Trade with New England and New York,” to be 


published in the Transactions of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, 
for February, 1933. 
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into what Turner called the Old Northwest. Alvord 
suggests that British policy moved toward making this 
region a permanent Indian reservation.” In the debate, 
Canada versus Guadeloupe, it was repeatedly pointed 
out that the northern colonies needed room to expand. 
If they were hemmed in at the mountains, their agri- 
culture could not employ a growing population; hence 
the inevitable result that crowded settlements would 
develop their own manufactures.” Had there been any 
real change of opinion in England, had the manufac- 
turing interests suddenly come into power, they would 
have been blind indeed to embark upon a program that 
would stimulate in the northern colonies the very sort 
of manufactures that previous acts of parliament had 
sought to suppress. 

A third act inconsistent with a triumphant industrial- 
ism was the Townshend act of 1767, levying duties on 
British exports to the colonies. For generations Eng- 
lish manufacturers had struggled against duties on their 
wares sold abroad. Now, however, their own govern- 
ment placed such duties on their own paper, lead, paint- 
ers’ colors, and glass imported into the colonies. If 
these duties were evidence of a new policy extolling 
the colonies as markets, then the patrons of American 
markets had strange notions of the way to realize their 
ideal. 

In the meantime, England after 1763 did not neg- 
lect the colonies as sources of supply. The Canada- 
Guadeloupe controversy repeatedly called attention to 


*5 Alvord, The Mississippi Valley, 1, 247. 


26 Grant, “Canada versus Guadeloupe,” American Historical Review, 
XVII, 738-739, 741; Beer, British Colonial Policy, 146-147. 
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the value of Quebec as a fur-bearing region. Fur, of 
course, had always been one of the colonial supply prod- 
ucts. The new western policy placed much more em- 
phasis upon the western fur trade than upon extension 
of markets. Certainly the general intention was to pro- 
tect the Indians and their hunting-grounds, to eliminate 
the abuses of the old English fur trade, and to divert 
the movement of the northern furs from New Orleans, 
Philadelphia, and Albany to Quebec.” How can such 
a policy be interpreted as an aid to British exports? 
During the whole preceding period of English coloni- 
zation, English markets had expanded because the In- 
dians had been driven back and their lands taken by 
Britons and Europeans whose purchases of English 
goods were limited only by their ability to buy. The 
market which the roving, hunting red man created was 
insignificant compared with that provided by white set- 
tlers. There lay one secret of the superior progress of 
British industry and commerce over those of France 
prior to 1763.” Most obviously the defense of the 
Indians and the fur trade conflicted with an aggressive 
industrialism bent on a maximum extension of American 
markets for English goods. 

In the face of the sugar act how can it be argued that 
England slighted her older sources of supply in favor 

27 Alvord, The Mississippi Valley, 1, 298-299; 1, 243-244, 247. 

28“The population of the colonies was estimated at 300,000 in 1698, 
and at two and a half million on the eve of the American War of Inde- 
pendence. At the former period colonial exports to England, as en- 
tered in the custom-house books, were officially valued at £871,832, and 
colonial imports from England at £786,854: the corresponding figures 
for 1774 were £5,020,963 and £4,444,443. Expressed in the form of 
percentages — the colonies accounted for 15 per cent. of the oversea trade 


of the mother country in 1698, and for 33 per cent. in 1774.” Lipson, 
Economic History, 11, 156-157. 
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of new markets? The hostility of the British sugar- 
planters to the trade of the English mainland with the 
foreign colonies had been felt as early as 1714.” Then 
came the molasses act of 1733, and the vigorous efforts 
towards its enforcement during the Seven Years’ War.” 
The sugar act was thus merely a re-assertion of an old 
policy. The colonists of the north certainly did not con- 
sider the “new” policy as a special concession to them- 
selves. They continued to feel that they were being 
sacrificed to the greed of the West Indian planters. If 
the early favoritism shown to the British islands indi- 
cated a preference for colonies as sources of supply, the 
sugar act of 1764 can scarcely be regarded as a modifi- “ 
cation of the former attitude. | 

And this is not all. The principle of the enumerated 
articles—which Beer regards as the corner-stone of the 
supply policy—was considerably extended in 1764. Bar , 
and pig iron, whale fins, hides, lumber, raw silk, and 
pot and pearl ashes were then added to the list. Not 
since the initial act of 1660 had such a variety of com- 
modities been placed in the enumerated class at a single 
stroke. How can this new restriction be regarded ex- 
cept as a confirmation of the early attitude with refer- 
ence to the colonies as sources of supply? Instead of 
modifying the old interest, England re-asserted it in a 
rather vigorous fashion. 

As far as there was a general economic theory of col- 
onization, it did not change from the beginnings of 
settlement to the American Revolution. In essence it 

2° In a report to the queen, February 9, 1714, the board of trade rec- 
ommended that the trade between the northern colonies and the foreign 


West Indies be prohibited by law. C. O. 5:913, 469-471. 
3° Beer, British Colonial Policy, Chapter vit. 
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was simple and consistent. The colonies should buy 
English goods, paying for them with products which 
England needed. The trade should employ English 
merchants and vessels, thereby providing freight:. prof- 
its, and interest. These were the three pillars of colo- 
nial policy designed to support the mercantilist edifice 
of state security and private profit. Each pillar was 
necessary to the other; all were mutually supplemen- 
tary; had any one of them been pulled down, the whole 
structure would have toppled to the ground. 

Each of these three pillars supported the colonies in 
their infancy. Every colony was planted by the em- 
ployment of English artisans, English vessels, English 
capital, and the services of English merchants. The 
supply colonies which Beer so persistently emphasizes 
always bought more from England than they sold. 
They began their careers in debt to English merchants, 
and year by year indebtedness increased. During the 
seventeenth century they were preferred because they 
offered the largest opportunity for profit—because they 
employed the most English labor, shipping, and capital 
— because they were the best markets as well as the best 
sources of supply. The acts of trade and navigation in- 
tended to make permanent a dependence on English 
goods, vessels, and markets that had naturally arisen at 
the outset of settlement. As the northern colonies ex- 
panded in population, they became better markets, and 
thus more highly regarded by English expansionists. 
What happened was that the northern colonies slowly 
came to conform to the old ideal of the colonies as mar- 
kets and were accordingly more highly esteemed. Eng- 
land did not change her colonial policy and theory; the 
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northern colonies gradually changed so as to conform, 
in part, to old ideals. 

Even so, English policies after 1763 were not con- 
sistent and harmonious. They aimed to keep the north- 
ern colonies as purchasers of English goods; hence the 
woollen act, the hat act, the iron act, and the disapproval 
of colonial tariffs directed against English imports. Yet 
if the mainland colonies were to be kept from manu- 
facturing, they needed two things. They needed room 
for excess population to expand, so that artisans who 
could not be supported on seaboard farms would not 
turn to manufacturing. And the northern colonies 
needed to carry on without hindrance their external 
trades by which they obtained remittances to England. 
The proclamation of 1763 and the Quebec act denied’ 
the first need; the sugar act denied the second. The 
colonies were to buy from England; they were not to 
engage in competing manufactures; their agriculture 
was not to enjoy free expansion; and they were not al- 
lowed freely to acquire purchasing power for English 
imports. Had every one of these four contradictory 
policies been enforced, the northern colonies would have 
been placed in a sorry plight indeed. 

This conflict of policies indicates quite clearly that 
English officials could not, or at least did not, apply 
consistently a set of individual policies, each of which 
emphasized the colonies either as sources of supply or 
as markets. Each issue that arose was treated on its 
own merits, under the pressure of special groups and 
interests. The sugar act was designed to protect the 
British West Indies and to relieve British taxpayers of 
the cost of colonial defense. The proclamation of 1763 
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and the Quebec act sought to protect the northwestern 
Indians and the fur trade. In consequence, the in- 
terests of producers and merchants in the northern 
colonies were to be sacrificed. Highly as the northern 
colonies were prized as markets, the manufacturers and 
merchants who supplied those markets were not the 
only ones whose interests had to be considered; -other 
groups also had valid claims. The English political 
method of 1763 was to grant a favor here and a favor 
there, as need arose. And because such favors were 
granted to different groups whose interests conflicted, 
the resulting policy was inevitably contradictory in some 
respects. The assumption behind all acts was that the 
colonies were valuable as sources of supply and as mar- 
kets; the contradictions arose because conflicting inter- 
ests were seeking profit through the application of gen- 
eral principles in which nearly every one believed. 














A NEW ENGLANDER LOOKS AT 
LOUIS NAPOLEON 


ANNIE LAWRENCE LAMB 


HE following extracts are taken from a diary 
which Mrs. Benjamin S. Rotch, of Boston, kept 
while she was living in Paris, where her husband was 
then studying painting. Mrs. Rotch was the eldest 
daughter of Abbott Lawrence, for 1849-1852 United 
States minister at the court of St. James. As a conse- 
quence of her friendships in Paris, she had many op- 
portunities to witness the functions and fétes of the 
court of the Second Empire. These were extravagant 
and often magnificent; the Empress Eugénie was at the 
zenith of her beauty and her power. Americans were 
few, but distinguished and agreeable. Mr. Rives, it 
may be remembered, was the United States minister to 
France, and Lord Cowley was the British ambassador. 
While he was still Prince-President, Louis Napoléon 
used his skill and flattery to promote his ambition to be 
made emperor. A combination of circumstances en- 
abled this son of Louis Bonaparte and grandson of the 
Empress Josephine to set himself up as Napoléon III. 
Prince Jérome Bonaparte, brother of the great emper- 
or; his son, Prince Napoléon; and his daughter, Prin- 
cesse Mathilde, as well as M. de Morny, half-brother 
of Napoléon III, are all noticed in the following pages, 
which contain a lively personal account of the rise of 
the Second Empire. 
These extracts are communicated by the diarist’s 
daughter, Mrs. Horatio Lamb, of Boston. Excisions 
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of unimportant or uninteresting details have been duly 
indicated. 

Tuesday, December 2, 1851. London: Great excitement 
is caused this morning by the tidings that Paris is in a state of 
siege, the President having accomplished a coup d’état this 
morning by dissolving the assembly, re-establishing universal 
suffrage, and arresting Generals Changarnier, Cavaignac, La- 
moricitre and Bedeau . . . . The President held his usual 
levée last night and this morning on horseback rode through 
the city. The troops are, of course, all out, ready to suppress 
disturbance. It is said the Army go with Louis Napoleon. 
Thus far there is no outbreak, but the Parisian population can- 
not long remain tranquil. 

(Later) There is some fighting in Paris, a few barricades, 
but nothing alarming. I trust we shall be able to get off on 
Monday for I feel anxious to be settled. 


Sunday, December 7th. London: We hear from Paris 
that there was much fighting on Thursday evening. The 
troops vindicate their former imputed honor, shot down the 
insurrectionists with great vigor and many innocent persons 
doubtless lost their lives by the grape shot. Eight hundred 
are said to have been killed. 


Saturday, December 27th. Paris: The President is elected 
for ten years by an immense majority. Out of eight million 
votes he obtained seven million. A Te Deum in honor of the 
“Plebiscite” is to take place at Notre Dame on New Year’s 
Day, when the President and all the grand functionaries will 
be present. Ten guns are to be fired for every million votes. 


Thursday, January 1, 1852. Paris: Today the grand Te 
Deum at Notre Dame in honor of the President’s election took 
place. The weather was excessively cold and the fog “a l’Ang- 
laise” . . . the exterior of the Cathedral was strikingly deco- 
rated with numerous flags (tricolor) intermingled with those of 
green, sprinkled with stars (the imperial color), a “belarium” of 
crimson velvet embroidered in gold stretched over the grand en- 
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trance where Louis Napoleon alighted at 12. His carriage, 
closed, was drawn by two horses and his four servants were in 
the Napoleon livery of green and gold. He was preceded and 
followed by squadrons of lancers and guards, those in advance 
holding their muskets raised as is the custom in similar proces- 
sions. The route from the Elysée to Notre Dame was lined 
with troops . . . . Onevery crimson wreathed column, on the 
tribunes, on the banners, everywhere was inscribed in letters of 
gold, “L. N.”; even upon the immense canopy which sur- 
mounted the Altar were the initials of the President, in honor 
of whom this pageant took place. The Archbishop of Paris 
received the President at the entrance and offered the sacred 
relic of the morsel of the True Cross, which he kissed, and 
afterwards the Holy Water. The Prince, then with his cortége, 
or rather behind the clergy all in splendid canonicals, proceeded 
to his seat near the Altar, having in front a Prie-Dieu . 

As he passed up the aisle, loud shouts of “Vive Napoleon” . 
greeted him and there were even cries of “Vive ’Empereur!” 
Immediately the musicians accompanying pealed forth Leseur’s 
Grand March composed for the Emperor’s coronation, and 
then followed the Viwat and the Te Deum and Urbs Beata by 
the same composer . . . . The Eagles are to be restored to 
their former place on the standards of the army and also on 
the cross of the Legion of Honor. A significant omen! The 
public buildings were illuminated but the density of the fog 
prevented the brilliant spectacle which was anticipated. The 
streets, especially the Boulevards, look very gay with the booths 
containing many cheap but pretty wares. The endurance of 
the French in this severe weather surprises me. They sit in 
the open air, apparently thinly clothed, and not suffering. 


Tuesday, January 4th: . . . The President is really to re- 
side at the Tuileries and every preparation is making for his 
reception. All traces of the motto “Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité” 
are being rapidly removed, and the names of places and streets 
so summarily republicanized, are as suddenly in process of resto- 
ration to their ancient and monarchial appellations. How short- 
lived has been the French Republic even in name! How self- 
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ish and vainglorious the so-called leaders and guardians of the 
liberties of the people! . . . 


Sunday, January 25th: We attended last night the Presi- 
dent’s first ball at the Tuileries. Nearly five thousand were 
present and such a crush I never experienced. It was horrible. 
We went before nine to be presented by Mr. Rives in the 
diplomatic circle. After passing through a series of apart- 
ments, once the abode of royalty and magnificent in decora- 
tions, most of them now destroyed or defaced, we were received 
by the President in the salle de reunion where were assembled 
about a hundred persons, chiefly diplomats or cabinet officers. 
The ladies . . . were all handsomely dressed. The Princesse 
Mathilde wore superb diamonds, her tiara was magnificent. 
The Princesse Calimachi, wife of the Turkish Minister was 
richly and showily attired in gauze, spangled or figured in silver, 
with blue and silver headdress and diamonds. The Marchioness 
of Douglas was conspicuous in white with red feathers and jew- 
els. The Prince paid her marked attentions and led her to 
supper. We walked into the salle des Maréchaux about 9, 
Mr. Sanford being my escort . . . . The music in this room 
was by Strauss’ Band. There were a vast number of military 
men, which added to the brilliant uniforms of other countries, 
prevented that absorption of light which usually attends an or- 
dinary crowd. Mme. Van de Weyer looked well in green and 
Brussels lace with lilies of the valley in her hair. Mother wore 
her dark blue and gold brocade and feathers. The dresses 
which were mostly fresh and very handsome were too crowded 
to show to advantage. We were glad to come away before 
midnight when numbers were still coming. 


Sunday, April 18th: . . . Everyone is talking of the great 
review on the Champs de Mars which will take place on May 
1oth, when the President will review the Army of Paris and 
deputations from all parts of France, and present the Eagles as 
did his illustrious uncle . . . 


Sunday, April 25th: Mr. R[otch] went to a military re- 
view on the Place du Carousel. There was a fine display, and 
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the enthusiasm for the President was striking. “Vive l’Em- 
pereur” was shouted constantly. There was a race on the 
Champs de Mars where the President and others high in au- 
thority were present. Indeed all the fetes and chief amuse- 
ments take place on Sunday, the holiday of the French nation. 


Thursday, May 6th: Mr. R. and I went out to the races 
on the Champs de Mars, the third of the season . . . . There 
was a large number present, considering it was a weekday. The 
President arrived within the circle accompanied by M. de Morny. 
They were in an open carriage drawn by four fine horses . . . 
coachman and two footmen smartly dressed in green and gold 
and one outrider. The party alighted amid the flourish of trum- 
pets, and after sitting a while among the spectators, they strolled 
about, looking alternately at the ladies in the carriages and at 
the races. The Prince does not appear to advantage on foot, 
he is too short and his figure clumsy with a top-coat ... . 


Monday, May 1oth: Mr. R. and Abbott left for the Champs 
de Mars, the sun shining brightly on the stirring scenes of this 
day . . . the crowd and confusion was excessive. Not only 
the population of Paris and its environs poured forth, but the 
countries of the earth sending in their representatives, so that 
the number of strangers was estimated at near 100,000. The 
prices of lodging, food, carriage hire, etc., are enormous, per- 
sons glad to be served at any price... . 

The President left the Tuileries about 12, accompanied by 
Prince Jérome Bonaparte and General St. Arnaud and a bril- 
liant staff, composed of officers, foreign and home, and the Arab 
chiefs in their white and crimson dresses. The President rode 
a superb bay horse . . . past the different regiments, — 70,000 
being the number of the troops said to be present, and who were 
formed in two lines down the length of the Champs de Mars. 
Between these lines, in the centre, stood the Altar which was 
placed under a lofty canopy, supported by pillars and surmounted 
by a Latin Cross. The steps, which could hold several hundred 
persons were covered by the clergy and students of the religious 
seminaries, numbering eight hundred, all dressed in canonicals 
and bearing their sacred ornaments . . 
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After the arrival of the President, the various Colonels of 
regiments ascended the steps of the Grand Tribune and re- 
ceived from the President the standard of his regiment with 
an eagle on its summit. After they had been distributed, the 
Prince delivered to them a short address, which was appropriate 
and significant. Then followed a musical mass, performed by 
1,500 musicians under the direction of Adolphe Adam, to whom 
the President has given a gold snuff box adorned’ with his 
initials and the eagle set in brilliants. After the mass came the 
blessing of the standards by the Archbishop, who sprinkled them 
with holy water and then each standard bearer, kneeling, re- 
ceived the kiss of peace. The Prince then descended from his 
tribune and mounting on horseback, went with his staff before 
the Altar, when the Archbishop addressed them. After this 
ceremony, the President gave orders for the troops to file off 
before him, which occupied an half hour, and which was said 
to be a very interesting spectacle, especially to the military man. 
They were very enthusiastic and not a few shouted “Vive 
P’Empereur.” Twenty-one guns announced that the ceremo- 
nies of the day were concluded.’ 


* * *x 


October 16th: .. . The Prince was mounted on his fa- 
vorite chestnut horse, the housings being of crimson velvet and 
gold. He was looking well and as usual was very graceful and 
gracious in bowing on all sides. He wore his general’s dress 
and appeared, as he always does when mounted, particularly 
self-possessed and gentlemanly. 

I was struck by the lack of enthusiasm; indeed, with the ex- 
ception of a murmur of voices, which always accompanies the 
object of anticipation, no exclamations were made, nor were 
even hats raised in token of respectful admiration. The people 
seemed anxious to gaze upon this pageant as they would upon 


1 During the summer of 1852 there were brilliant balls, military re- 
views, and fireworks, as well as a religious ceremony at the Madeleine. 
The Prince-President, now residing at St. Cloud, made a trip to Stras- 
bourg and a tour of the southern provinces, where fétes similar to those 
in Paris took place. On his return to Paris on October 16, an enormous 
pageant of reception was held, about which Mrs. Rotch continues. 
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any other spectacle. It is said that the Empire will soon be 
declared, and this man ’ere long be invested with supreme 
authority. Many seem opposed to him and yet the mass permit 
him to rule with an iron rod. I heard that his entrance into 
the Tuileries was very grand — crowds, including deputations 
of old soldiers of the Empire, ouvriers, dames de la halle, etc., 
etc., were assembled in the Place de la Concorde to pay him 
homage. Perfect order prevailed during the entire day. Sev- 
eral of the public buildings were illuminated in the evening. 


Thursday, November 4th: The Senate met today and the 
President’s long-expected speech was made known. It ex- 
pressed his willingness to assume the Imperial purple, for in the 
re-establishment of the Empire he says — “The people will find 
a guarantee for their interests, and a satisfaction for their just 
pride.” He further says that “his apprehensions diminish in ac- 
cepting the Crown from the belief that the nation in raising 
him to the throne will crown itself.” How soon the Empire 
will be established is yet unknown, but before many months 
elapse. 


Thursday, December 2nd: The Corps Legislatif met on 
Monday to count the votes, and made the preparations necessary 
for the change of Empire. The vote was nearly eight millions. 
Mr. Billault is the President. Last evening they went to St. 
Cloud. The cortege consisting of a hundred carriages was 
lighted by torches and had an escort of the Republican Guard. 
They were received with great pomp and stationed themselves 
in the Gallery of Apollo. Napoleon III soon after entered, fol- 
lowed by Jérome Bonaparte, Napoleon, his son, and the min- 
isters. He was greeted by cries of “Vive l’Empereur.” He 
ascended the throne, having the ex-King Jérome on his right 
and his son on his left. M. Billavlt addressed him, announcing 
the vote, the unanimous wish of the people that he should 
accept the glorious Crown from the hands of France. “Never 
has a royal brow worn one more legitimate or more popular.” 
To this address was added another by M. Mesuard, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Senate. The Emperor in a firm voice replied, ac- 
cepting the Crown and assuming the name of Napoleon III, 
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thanking the deputies and senators for their congratulations, 
after which he retired with the same ceremony in which he had 
entered the hall . . . . This morning we were aroused by the 
boom of cannon, which were fired at the Hotel des Invalides 
and again at 10 o'clock . . . . 

At 12% a salvo of artillery announced the arrival of his 
Majesty at the Arc de Triomphe, where he was received by the 
General Staff of the Army of Paris and by authorities of the 
city of Paris. The Emperor wore the Grand Cordon of the 
Legion of Honor and was dressed as on October 16th. He 
rode also that same superb Arabian horse . . . . He rode in ad- 
vance of his escort and continually bowed to the right and left, 
raising his chapeau as several persons with petitions rushed to 
him which he graciously received. At the moment of his entry 
into Paris 101 guns were fired. The Imperial family was as- 
sembled in the Palace of the Tuileries to receive him... . 
Cries of “Vive ?Empereur” and “Vive la famille Imperiale” 
were heard continually, especially when the Emperor appeared 
at the balcony of the State Apartments. 


Wednesday, January 12, 1853: I was obliged to wear my 
pink broché silk to the ball which hardly seemed fresh enough 
— with diamonds and feathers . . . . Although the hour was 
early, great numbers had arrived, and we found the Emperor 
in the midst of a quadrille with the Princesse Mathilde, who 
although blazing in jewels, did not look as well as usual. The 
Palace has been redecorated and refurnished magnificently and 
with its innumerable “bougies” reflected by the richly cut lus- 
tres, was most brilliant. The ladies’ toilettes were superb; gold, 
silver, laces and diamonds in profusion. I never before beheld 
what appeared to me a Royal Entertainment, as this certainly 
was. The Emperor wore the uniform of a General with white 
small clothes and silk stockings, which did not show his short 
legs to the best advantage. He seemed in excellent spirits and 
chatted frequently with Lady Cowley . . . . The throne in the 
throne room was hung with purple velvet and golden bees and 
the chair of the same form as the one preserved in the bedroom 
at Fontainebleau, used by the great Napoleon. 
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There were about three thousand persons present, and among 
them many English. The English officers were easily recog- 
nized by their scarlet uniforms. One handsome English wom- 
an attracted my notice, Mrs. Mountjoy Martin, beautifully 
dressed in pink. I saw Mme. de Persigny for the first time 
and did not think her very pretty, tho’ her eyes are fine. She 
is short and very gay, wore pink loaded with brussels lace and 
ribbons, with diamonds. Comtesse Walewski Jooked well. I 
was glad to see M. Fould, Minister of State, and also M. de 
Persigny, Minister of the Interior. Mme. Selion, I saw. She 
is handsome for fifty, and exquisitely dressed. Her coiffure 
was of dark green velvet, sparkling with diamond pendants 
which were tastefully arranged. She wore a superb tiara of 
diamonds, as did several other ladies . . . . 

Miss Corbin pointed out Count Niewkerki and Madame, 
who looks forlorn. He is, as they say, “un bel homme,” cer- 
tainly a very bad one in the American sense. He resides at the. 
Louvre. “On dit,” that Princesse Mathilde is “enceinte” but 
that report I do not believe . . . . There is no doubt that she 
is deeply in love with her paramour, whom she has titled, etc. 
What corruption there is in Paris, from the highest to the lowest! 

I was very glad to see Mademoiselle Montijo, the Spanish 
lady who has so enthralled the Emperor. She looks as she is, 
very ambitious (for she aims at being the Empress). She is 
about twenty-six and is certainly beautiful. Her features are 
charmingly regular and her figure faultless, her hair dark auburn 
and her eyes dark with black lashes. They say too, that she is 
very clever; such a combination of charms accounts readily for 
the passion she has excited in the Emperor’s breast. The mother 
is a daughter of the English consul at Malaga, married Marquis 
of Montijo, a Spanish grandee, and had two daughters of whom 
this is one. 

Prince Napoleon was the only person connected with the court 
who wore black. His sole ornament was the star of the Legion 
of Honor which sparkled on his left breast. Great deference 
seemed to be paid him as he moved through the rooms. I heard 
him addressed as “Monseigneur le Prince.” I did not see him 


dance or pay attention to ladies, he seemed always chatting with 
men. 
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The Duke of Brunswick, as usual, was bedizened with orders 
and jewels, looking like a walking jeweller’s “affiche.” 


Wednesday, January 19th: . . . Everyone is talking of the 
Emperor’s anticipated marriage with Mademoiselle de Montijo, 
which is now announced. It gives much dissatisfaction and the 
ministry sent in their resignations, but they were not accepted. 
He cares little for the opinions of others, he does as he likes. 
“On dit” that Mademoiselle chose to be Empress and nothing 
lower, tho’ Napoleon would have made her his mistress. Dis- 
gusting accounts are related of the doings at Compiégne. What 
a corrupt, licentious court this is! Doubtless the Empress will 
be a match for her independent husband. 


Saturday, January 22nd: . . . Today the Senate and legis- 
lative body and members of the Council of State assembled at 
the Tuileries to receive the Emperor’s communication respect- 
ing his marriage. His speech was plausible. He does not dis- 
guise that the future Empress is the object of his respect and 
love, and that she possesses all the attributes of mind and person 
desirable for her exalted position. He mentions Josephine, who 
was not of royal blood, and yet who brought happiness. He 
further says that in learning to know her, those who listened 
would be convinced that again he has been inspired by Provi- 
dence. The civil marriage will take place on Saturday at the 
Tuileries, and on Sunday the religious ceremony will be per- 
formed at Notre Dame. How I should like to witness the 
pageant! But that of course, is impossible. 


Sunday, January 30th: Last evening the civil marriage of 
the Emperor took place at the Tuileries, with great pomp and 
state. The Duchess of Téba (de Montijo) who has been stay- 
ing at the Elysée, was conveyed at eight, in one of the court 
carriages to the Tuileries. She was conducted by the Grand 
Master of Ceremonies, Count Bassiocoli, and accompanied by 
Comtesse de Montijo and the ladies of her household .... On 
her arrival at the Palace the members of the Imperial family 
received her. After being received by the Emperor and suite in 
the family salon, the cortege proceeded to the salle des Mare- 
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chaux, where the company was assembled, about a thousand 
persons. At the end of the salle two chairs were placed, on 
which their Majesties seated themselves. The Emperor wore 
the uniform of a general officer, the collar of the Legion of 
Honor, which had been worn by Napoleon I, and the Order 
of the Golden Fleece, which formerly belonged to Charles V 
(Emperor). The future Empress was dressed in white satin 
covered with point d’Alencon. The contract was signed or re- 
corded in the Register of the Etat Civil of the Emperor; the 
last act recorded is the birth of the King of Rome on the 2oth 
of March, 1811. The Minister of State asked alternately the 
Emperor and Mademoiselle de Montijo if they would take each 
other in marriage . . . after which the minister declared the 
two were united in marriage .... Their Majesties soon after 
appeared and were loudly applauded. The Empress was then 
conveyed back to the Elysée as she came. 

Today, however, was the people’s fete, on occasion of the 
religious marriage at Notre Dame . . . . The Empress left the 
Elysée at 1144, accompanied by her mother and her ladies of 
honor, occupying several carriages . . . . She alighted at the 
Pavillion de ’Horloge, and was received by Prince Napoleon 
and Princesse Mathilde, who accompanied her to the Emperor, 
who, with his suite, awaited her in the salon de ?Empereur. 
Soon after 12, the cortege was formed and 101 guns fired... . 
The state carriage, which was the same used by Napoleon I, 
on his coronation, was very rich and showy in gilding. It was 
surmounted by the Imperial crown and golden eagles rested 
upon the four corners. Eight bay horses, richly caparisoned 
with white plumes upon their heads, which nodded continually. 
Two marshals of France rode on either side and it was followed 
by a numerous and brilliant staff of generals and aides de camp, 
etc. We had an admirable view as the cortege left the Place de 
l’Hotel de Ville and crossed the Pont Notre Dame; it wound 
over the opposite shore until it turned abruptly toward the 
church. I never beheld a more interesting and more imposing 
spectacle. Troops of the line and National Guards lined the 
route of the procession .... We could from our window dis- 
cern the towers of Notre Dame, hung with gay colored banners 
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and rich draperies of velvet brocade embroidered with golden 
bees. Sixteen enormous eagles spread their wings upon the 
summit of those venerable grey towers. The initials N. and E. 
were conspicuous upon the decorations. Notwithstanding the 
masses of people who were collected upon the entire route, there 
seemed to be perfect decorum among them; a lack of enthusi- 
asm, but intense curiosity to catch a glimpse of the Empress. 
Indeed, the people seemed to be assembled to witness a grand 
spectacle, without attachment or respect for the actors in it... . 

The Emperor was dressed in the full dress of a General of 
Division wearing around his neck the collar of the Legion of 
Honor, which his uncle wore at his coronation. He was bare- 
headed. The Empress’s dress was white velvet “epingle” with 
basque and “demi queue.” It was richly ornamented with 
diamonds and her diadem of diamonds and sapphires with 
orange blossoms, was most becoming, confining as it did, a veil 
of “point d’Angleterre.” The ladies were dressed in gay morn- 
ing toilettes. Princesse Mathilde wore cerise velvet, the Coun- 
tess Montijo blue velvet and a small showy bonnet. 

I hear that their Majesties went through the ceremonies ad- 
mirably. She was pale at first, but gained a becoming tinge 
before leaving the church. It must have been an indescribably 
brilliant scene, and one never to be forgotten by those who wit- 
nessed it. I would have given much to have been present. 
The Prayer Book of her Majesty was of white velvet with silver 
ornaments, and on one side is an eagle surmounted by the Im- 
perial crown in diamonds, and on the other her initials in dia- 
monds, also surmounted by a crown. 

About an hour elapsed before we again saw the cortége .. . . 
The weather, which had been dark and gloomy, about this time 
cleared, and the sun broke forth, lighting up the brilliant spec- 
tacle, a favorable omen to the superstitious Napoleon. The Im- 
perial cortege entered the Tuileries by the Place de la Concorde. 
From the terraces, bands of young girls in white showered down 
flowers upon the “happy couple.” The Imperial pair appeared 
on the balconies of the Palace and were greeted with “Vivas.” 
They left directly for St. Cloud in closed carriages with pos- 
tillions .... 














LIBERAL EDUCATION IN 
SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY HARVARD 


EDWARD KENNARD RAND 


REEK, Latin and Hebrew; Hebrew, Latin and 

Greek; Old Testament, New Testament; and the 
dead literatures of antiquity: this was the intellectual 
pabulum; the finished product was a Puritan divine. 
Such is, perhaps, the general, though I hope not uni- 
versal, conception of the training at Harvard in the 
first century of its career. In speaking boldly of a 
liberal education at such a period I have in mind that 
course of studies most clearly formulated in ancient 
times by Cicero and later crystallized in the seven lib- 
eral arts, the arts that developed a vir liberalis, or gen- 
tleman. As Cicero sets it forth, it comprises grammar, 
literature, history, natural science, mathematics, music, 
the art of self-expression on the page and on the plat- 
form, and philosophy, queen of the arts and goal of 
the learner’s striving. This intellectual program, in 
the familiar form of trivium and quadrivium — gram- 
mar, rhetoric and dialect, arithmetic, geometry, music 
and astronomy —held through the centuries, modified 
by local needs and by varying conceptions of a man’s 
career. It traversed the Middle Ages—when the priest- 
hood was the normal aim of an educated man. It was 
enriched by the humanism of the Renaissance, when the 
ancient idea of the life of the statesman and the necessi- 
ties of the gentleman was revived. The plan of the 
liberal arts was maintained by those great teachers, the 
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Jesuits. It was, and is, the essence of Oxford greats. 
It came to Harvard from the elder Cambridge and 
flourished in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
as a glance at the tabular view of 1820 and 1830 will 
suffice to show. Later the elective system struck it, and 
struck it hard. 

But what was this liberal education like in the first 
century of Harvard College’s existence? The sources 
for reconstructing it are of several kinds. Besides the 
passages on the early Harvard and two of its presidents 
in Cotton Mather’s Magnalia, there is that glowing 
pamphlet entitled New Englands First Fruits in re- 
spect... of the Progresse of Learning in the Col- 
ledge at Cambridge in Massacusets Bay. It is a letter 
dated Boston, September 26, 1642, and published in 
London in 1643. It contains a copy of the rules and 
precepts of the college, and of the times and order of 
the studies; it also gives an account of the commence- 
ment of 1642 with a copy of the list of theses presented 
by the candidates for the baccalaureate in arts. This 
little pamphlet thus constitutes the first “catalogue” of 
Harvard College. 

With the exception of a much briefer statement made 
in 1683 of the regulations adopted in 1655 at the begin- 
ning of President Chauncy’s régime, no other list of 
studies has been preserved until that drawn up by Tutor 
Flynt, in, or about, the year 1723. That is not much. 
The researches of Professor A. O. Norton and Profes- 
sor Morison, however, have unearthed a number of 
text-books and editions owned by Harvard students in 
the seventeenth century, which indicate the nature of 
the studies pursued. Finally there are several score of 
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lists, preserved from the seventeenth century, of the 
theses presented by candidates for the A.B. and of 
the gue@estiones presented by candidates for the A. M.* 
From a consideration of these various bits of evidence, 
one may form a fairly satisfactory idea of the character 
of education at Harvard in the seventeenth century. 
This is the fascinating task undertaken by Professor 
Morison in his History of Harvard College in the Sev- 
enteenth Century. It will be obvious after his treat- 
ment that the main features of the program of the 
seven liberal arts, with philosophy as the crown of edu- 
cation, were with characteristic modifications cultivated 
as tenaciously here as they had been in the Renaissance, 
in the Middle Ages, and in the days of Cicero.* 

In the program of 1642, given in New Englands 
First Fruits, the subjects are divided into Theses Philo- 
logica, including Grammatica, Rhetorice and Logice 
(the three subjects of the trivium) and Theses Philo- 
sophice, the higher category, consisting of Ethice, 
Physica, and Metaphysice. Under the logical theses, 
No. 12 is of especial interest in view of later develop- 
ments: 


Pracepta Artium debent esse xara wévros [sic], xaf abri, nal! 
SAov xp@rov: The teaching of the arts should be first individ- 
ually, first in itself, and first collectively.’ 


1 See an article by James J. Walsh, “Scholasticism in the Colonial 
Colleges,” in the NEw ENGLAND QuaRTERLY, V (July, 1932), 483-532- 

2 The present article owes its existence to an invitation issued by 
Professor Morison to several of his colleagues to interpret the com- 
mencement theses. My domain was primarily grammatica, though I 
strayed a bit in some of the other fields, and finally was awarded the 
technological theses by Professor Henderson, with what may seem a 
misplaced generosity. The reason will be apparent before long. 

% This is taken from the preface to Amandus Polanus, Logica Libri 
Duo (Herborn, 1593). 
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Even if our duller wits may not grasp the full implica- 
tion of this title we can see that it indicates a theoretical 
consideration of the nature of the arts, with emphasis 
on their prime importance.* 

The subjects of the guadrivium (arithmetic, geome- 
try, music, and astronomy) do not appear, but we may 
presuppose their treatment and find our surmise con- 
firmed by a glance at President Dunster’s tabular view. 
Music, to be sure, is not mentioned. It is the only one 
of the sacred seven arts that our Puritan ancestors did 
not intensively cultivate. Possibly some consideration 
was given to the theory of music. Boethius’s De Musica, 
which had been a standard text-book during the Middle 
Ages and so remained at Oxford down into the eight- 
eenth century, is as near to mathematics in its essence as 
to what we know as music. But no trace even of this 
has thus far been discovered among the text-books of 
our ancestors. 

The grammatical subjects are as follows: 
- The knowledge of languages is most useful. 
. Letters do not express all that the vocal organs enunciate. 
. Hebrew is the mother of languages. 
. Hebrew consonants and vowels are coeval. 
. Chatephatic pointings do not properly make a syllable. 
- Greek is the most copious of languages. 
. The Greek language should be pronounced according to 
the accents. 
8. The Latin language is the most eloquent.” 


SN OM + WN = 


* See below, page 534. 
5 ,. Linguarum Scientia est utilissima. 

. Litera non exprimunt quantum vocis Organa efferunt. 

. Habrea est Linguarum mater. 

. Consonantes & vocales Habreorum sunt coetanea. 

- Punctationes chatephata syllabam proprie non efficiunt. 
. Linguarum Greca est copiosissima. 

. Lingua Greaca est ad accentus pronuntianda. 

. Lingua Latina est eloquentissima. 
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This is an astonishingly fruitful variety of topics for 
the first Harvard commencement in 1642. The lan- 
guages (Greek, Latin, and Hebrew) were not studied 
as mere exercises in parsing or translating. The utility 
of the study of languages is emphasized (No. 1) and 
the general character of each language was discussed, 
according to the fashion of the day — Hebrew is the 
origin of the other tongues; Greek is the most copious; 
Latin is the most eloquent (Nos. 3, 6, 8). Some atten- 
tion was paid to phonetics (No. 2). Two special topics 
in Hebrew are treated. One (No. 5) relates to the 
half-open syllable indicated by sheva (No. 5), and in 
particular by the composite sheva, or chateph. Simple 
sheva obviously would not create a syllable. One might 
argue that the composite sheva did. Our A.B. of 1642° 
rightly argues that it does not. The other Hebrew 
thesis, “that Hebrew consonants and vowels are coeval” 
(No. 4), an apparently innocuous theme, may well have 
touched on that burning subject, the inspiration of the 
Hebrew vowel points, to which Cotton Mather devoted 
a guestio in 1681. 

Perhaps the must interesting subject, for moderns, is 
No. 7, “that the Greek language should be pronounced 
according to the accents.” The question of attending to 
the accents in the pronunciation of Greek was evidently 
up for discussion. Our ancestors decided right, while 
scholars of the mother country, either then or later, 
decided wrong, and many of them are wrong to-day.° 

The discussion of these and the other theses formed 
part of the commencement exercises, the concluding rites 


® See the remarks of Professor Gulick in his revision of Goodwin’s 
Greek Grammar (iv) on a recent decision of the classical association 
of England and Wales. 
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whereby a candidate qualified for the degree. The exer- 
cises were oral and public. There had been similar 
“publick Acts” in former years, and now came: 

Two solemne Acts for their Commencement, when the 
Governour, Magistrates, and the Ministers from all parts, with 
all sorts of Schollars, and others in great numbers were present, 
and did heare their Exercises; which were Latine and Greeke 
Orations, and Declamations and Hebrew Analysis Grammat- 
icall, Logicall and Rhetoricall of the Psalms: And their Answers 
and Disputations in Logicall, Ethicall, Physicall and Meta- 
physicall Questions; and so were found worthy of the first 
degree, (commonly called Batchelour) pro more Academiarum 
in Anglia.” 

In 1642 there were nine candidates and fifty-five 
theses of all sorts. With the orations, declamations, and 
analyses of the Hebrew Psalms, it is obvious that not 
all the candidates would have a chance to discourse on 
all the theses, though theoretically, I suppose, all were 
ready to answer to the challenge. There were no honors 
in special subjects (as we should say) ; an A.B. had mas- 
tered the entire program. The formal examinations 
had been already passed. The ultimate test, which we 
are somewhat recovering, consisted not in filling blue- 
books with facts and fancies but in standing on your 
hind legs and debating intellectual problems in oratori- 
cal style —in Latin oratorical style. 

* * * 


We pass on to the next year, 1643. The classification 
of the thesis subjects is the same. Those on grammatica 
are: 

1. Languages should be learned before the arts. 


2. Languages are more successfully used by practice than by 
theory. 


7 New England’s First Fruits: Old South Leaflets, No. 51, 5. 
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. Among the languages, English is second to none. 

. Different letters have different sounds. 

. To pronounce ¢ and ¢ like s in Latin is absurd. 

. Sheva is neither vowel nor consonant and does not make 
a syllable. 

- No diphthongs should be pronounced like simple vowels. 

. The accent of syllables does not affect their time (quantity). 

. Words are like money. 

. Synthesis is natural syntaxis." 


QW & Ww 
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Here again are profitable topics of inquiry. There is 
sound sense in prescribing the study of the languages 
when the memory of the learner is fresh and his rea- 
soning powers still undeveloped (No. 1). The “direct 
method,” a novelty in our day, with practice in speaking 
the ancient languages, was a sine qua non to our an- 


cestors (No. 2); at the same time, President Dunster 


was a worthy precursor of President Eliot in proclaim- 
ing—in Latin—the dignity of our own tongue (No. 
3). Phonetics is represented (Nos. 4-8), with one 
Hebrew topic.’ President Dunster had also anticipated 
Professor Lane in reforming the pronunciation of Lat- 
in. Both No. 5 and No. 7 are aimed against the medi- 
eval habit of sounding @ and @ like e and of pronounc- 
ing c and ¢ like s before a soft vowel —calum, preelium 
and amicitia will serve as examples. This is surprising 


5 1. Lingua prius discenda, quam artes. 

Lingua felicius usu, quam arte discuntur. 

Linguarum Anglicana nulli secunda. 

. Litera diversa sonum habent diversum. 

.C. et T. efferre ut S. in latinis absurdum. 

Sheva nec vocalis est, nec consona, nec syllabam efficit. 
. Nulla diphthongi pronuntiande ut simplices vocales. 

. Syllabarum accentus non destruit tempus. 

. Verba valent sicut nummus. 

10. Synthesis est naturalis Syntaxis. 


® No. 6. See above, No. 5 of 1642. 
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doctrine to be taught at such a time. And if President 
Dunster was so careful about consonants, what did he 
do with vowels? In other words, was Latin pro- 
nounced like English in the first days of Harvard Col- 
lege? Accent (Greek) again receives treatment (No. 
8), the accent of syllables does not affect their time 
(quantity or length); therefore it is a pitch-accent, not 
a stress-accent, as the beloved John Williams White 
used to illustrate. The comparison in Horace’s Art of 
Poetry of the creation of new words to the minting of 
new coins is the subject of No. 9, and something general 
is treated in the last subject, “Synthesis is natural syn- 
taxis”; its meaning is, perhaps, that successful composi- 
tion as a whole depends on a normal construction of the 
sentence. 

We shall follow no further the course of grammiatica. 
I shall say merely that a new tendency, a rather flowery 
and exuberant tendency, is exhibited under President 
Chauncy, suggestive of the conceits in which some poets 
and other writers of the seventeenth century delighted. 
Thus among the subjects for 1670 we find: “Style is the 
clue [key] of reason, as reason is the claw [nail] of 
style—” I have tried to render (though perhaps one 
should not) the pun in the Latin: “Oratio est rationis 
clavis ut ratio est orationis clavus.” Others of this year 
are: “Work [opus] demands rather the case of giving 
[dative] than that of taking away [ablative].” Gram- 
mar has become philanthropical. “Fas [fate] is inde- 
clinable.” One can imagine with what eloquence it was 
shown that fate may not be declined. “A consonant 
without a vowel is crook-tongued.” For this pronun- 
ciamento, a Greek word [dyxvAdyhwogos | is unearthed 
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from some source not known to the editors of the old 
Liddell and Scott, though in the new edition it is cited 
from Aétius Medicus, a writer of the sixth century of 
our era. President Chauncy knew some Greek. To- 
wards the end of the century these flowers of grammar 
fade and there are obvious signs of some enquiring mind 
at work in the theses on this subject. I have not time to 
illustrate his acuteness, and Professor Morison will re- 
veal his probable identity. 

I return rather to the program of August 9, 1653. 
In this year—or in some year between 1647 and it — 
President Dunster introduced a new sort of commence- 
ment program, possibly in connection with his addi- 
tion of the sophomore year. The last names of students 


are no longer Latinized, as they had been before, and a 


different set of thesis topics appears."° The great reform 
consists in the elevation of the subjects of the guad- 
rivium into the field for theses; before, it would ap- 
pear, they had been pursued, but in an elementary way. 
Music and astronomy are not mentioned, but at least 
the latter doubtless still figured in the course of studies, 
as it did in 1642. Gone are ethics and metaphysics — 
as titles. The omission of ethice may be accidental, 
because it appears again in the program for August 
10. But though metaphysical interests by no means dis- 
appear, as we shall soon see, the removal of the title 
gives a new prominence to physice—very possibly an 
indication that the rebirth of the physical sciences in the 
seventeenth century was appreciated at Harvard. This 
surmise is amply confirmed by the titles under that 
head. 


*© Technologica: Logica: Grammatica: Rhetorica: Arithmetica: 
Geometrica: Physica. 
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The term “technological” theses promises something 
even more, but that promise is deceptive. “Technol- 
ogy” has nothing to do with the present Massachusetts 
institute of that name. Could one of the associates of 
President Dunster come to life again in our day, he 
might perhaps conclude that the world had gone to the 
dogs. The word denoted to him the philosophical con- 
sideration of the réxvat or artes as a whole. The subject 
grew out of logic, as the logical thesis of 1642 (No. 12) 
on the precepta artium shows.'' It appropriately stands 
first, before the special arts are listed. The theses under 
their new heading are:* 1. “Art is the rule [system] of 
the true welfare [evmpafia] of the entity from the 
primal.” Art, once more, means not fine arts, but the 
basic principle of the arts as subjects of education. The 
delicate and difficult word eimpagia means sometimes 
“welfare,” “success,” sometimes “right action,” and 
sometimes it combines both these ideas, as is indicated 
by the translation “true welfare.” 


2. Art and the entity from the primal are of equal scope. 
3- THE PRECEPTS OF THE ARTS ARE OF ETERNAL TRUTH. In 
English. 


4. Asentity and good, so art and the true are convertible terms. 


*! See above: note the same phrase, pracepta artium, in Nos. 3 and 7 
of the present list. See also below, page 539, "ote 17. 
12 1. Ars est regula ebrpatias entis a primo. 
2. Ars et ens a primo sunt equalis latitudinis. 
3-4RTIUM PRHCEPTA SUNT AETERN#A VERITATIS. 
Anglice. 
. Ut ens et bonum sic ars et verum convertuntur. 
. Artis unitas et distinctio oritur ab ejus diverso subjecto. 
. Posita re necessario ponuntur artes. 
In artium praceptis nulla est invicem axiomatica contradictio. 
- Solis distributionibus et definitionibus perfecta, sed consectariis 
illustratur ars. 
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5- The unity and the differentiation of art arise from the di- 
versity of its subject. 

6. The assumption of a thing [actuality] involves the assump- 
tion of the arts. 

7. In the precepts of the arts there is no axiomatic contradic- 
tion among them. 

8. Art is perfected only by its distribution and definition; but 
it is exhibited by its attendant results. 


Here is a philosophic — call it scholastic if you will — 
consideration of the basic significance of the arts, the 
seven liberal disciplines. Metaphysics, deprived of its 
title, has taken refuge under the new branch of learn- 
ing, technology —“Expelles furca, tamen usque re- 
curret.” Among these esoteric subjects, appropriate for 
the élite, is one of esoteric character, No. 3 —“the pre-. 
cepts of the arts are of eternal truth,”— intended for 
the general public, and appropriately presented in Eng- 
lish. 

We see in this list, I should infer, a program of 
high intellectual nobility achieved at Harvard College 
nineteen years after its foundation. The establishment 
of the seven arts or their equivalent as one of the axioms 
of culture is, as we have seen, ancient and medieval. 
The pondering on its philosophical significance is a 
product of medieval times, achieved, I should guess, 
as early as the twelfth century. But since we have seen 
this new technology developing out of logic, President 
Dunster needed no spur outside his own perception of 
the needs of Harvard College. His addition of the 
sophomore year was partly prompted, it would seem, 
by the desire to have more time for logic and for the 
absorption of the pabulum of the languages, which pre- 
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vents a young logician from philosophizing on an empty 
stomach. 

I shall quote only a few of these technological theses 
from the following years: “The liberal curriculum is a 
circle of seven sectors of which the centre is God” 
[1670]. The crown of the arts is theology, as it had 
been in the Middle Ages, and under the name of phi- 
losophy, in Cicero’s day. “The precepts of art have the 
aim of healing that ancient complaint ‘Art is long but 
life is fleeting’ ” [1678]. Life is not fleeting—I can 
hear our debater argue with Cicero — when its moments 
are made eternal with the knowledge of the eternal 
truths. “True welfare [evmpagia] is the object and end 
of art [the arts]” [1678]. The durable satisfactions of 
life were known in the seventeenth century. And for 
the same year: “In the circle of the arts there still re- 
mains much terra incognita.” In other words, education 
is no closed circle but a quest of the vast unknown. 
“Art is a method of various precepts useful for life” 
[1689]. The arts are no formalities learned by rote 
and soon forgotten. They are eminently practical 
[methodus Buwhedys"*}. 

Nor are the subjects pursued in this liberal pro- 
gram contained in water-tight compartments. One 
of the theses of 1691 declares: “All the arts are bound 
to one another by a sisterly bond.” This is a noble list of 
subjects, and others of this nature may be found among 
the theses technologice. 

13 Incidentally, this word—according to the revised Liddell and 
Scott — would have been found by the student only in Lucian, Philo 


Judaeus, Ptolemy the astronomer, or Agathias the grammarian (sixth 
century )—wide reading, once more. 
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In the midst of this serious endeavor for the best in 
life, was there a place for Harvard indifference? Did 
the faithful students of those days venture to suggest 
any touch of imperfection in the well-wrought scheme 
that led to evmpagia in this world and the next? They 
did. At least there is one refreshing specimen of inde- 
pendence in the year 1666, in President Chauncy’s 
régime. There appears in that year a technological 
questio on the subject: “Ultrum omnes Discipline tend- 
ant ad evmpagiay.” This question, answered in the af- 
firmative by one John Reyner, is on the first of the 
topics to which I have referred in the technological 
theses of 1653."* It was a popular topic, as other pro- 
grams show. Possibly its familiarity bred a bit of 


contempt. At any rate, our candidate for the A.M. in’ 


1666 accompanies his disquisition with the following 
poem: 
A Disciplinis capiunt benefacta periti 
Artifices, tellus quos alit atque mare. 
Cur benefactores rari sunt discipulorum? 
Artes munifice quod placuere | minus]."° 
Cur tot Doctores mala, que sunt facta, tuentur, 
Discendi finis si bona praxis erat? 
Ingenuas quia non dedicere fideliter artes, 
Nec pravum ingenium dedidicere suum. 
Ergo. 
Solvant artifices sua discipulis benefacta, 
etrparray illis discipulique dabunt. 


The artists** from the arts fair bounties gain 
Of what earth sends us or the boundless main, 


14 See above, page 534. 

18 The program is torn here and minus is written on the side of 
the poem in pencil. 

16 J ¢., “manipulators of the arts,” “our teachers.” 
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But why to students do not bounties fall 

From generous arts that please them not at all? 

Why do their teachers keep to evil ways 

Yet “welfare true” as learning’s guerdon praise? 

They’ve not well learned the gentlemanly arts 

Nor have unlearned the blackness of their hearts. 
Ergo. ° 

Teachers, just give your boys their bounties due 

And they’ll bestow “true welfare” upon you. 


Here is perhaps the first ivy oration in history. It 
would look as though President Chauncy were permit- 
ting a modest experiment of the same sort as the Cam- 
bridge tripos, lineal descendant of the medieval advo- 
catus Diaboli. At any rate, for once in the age of our fore- 
fathers, a student at commencement speaks out as loud 
and bold about the defects of the faculty as a Crimson 
editor or a Lampoon cartoonist does to-day. There are 
two notable differences. To-day a student-critic’s work 
does not appear on the commencement program, and 
it is not expressed in Latin elegiac verse. 

In the pages that remain, let us look ahead into 
the eighteenth century. There has been a steady ad- 
vance of the natural sciences beginning with the year 
1687, which Professor Henderson has good reason for 
considering a mile-stone in this history, marking a 
veritable Renaissance of science at Harvard. In one of 
the theses of 1711, I think we may even note the word 
scientia in the sense of “science,” rather than “learn- 
ing,” as formerly. Thesis No. 7 declares: “The mathe- 
matical disciplines are considered abstractly and con- 
cretely; in the former treatment they are sciences, in 
the latter, arts.” (Discipline Mathematice abstracte et 
concrete considerantur; modo priori sunt Scientia, pos- 








I 
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teriori Artes.) Abstract, or pure, mathematics is a sci- 
ence; concrete, or applied, it is an art. The distinction 
between “arts” and “sciences” denoted in the present 
title of the faculty of Harvard College was felt early 
as 1711. 

Coming to the year 1719, let us note the technologi- 
cal theses of that commencement, the latest list ex- 
amined. 


1. Technology is the understanding both of the arts and of 


the disciplines. 


2. Art is the establishment of a subject according to its rules, 


> Ww 


existing and operating towards its goal. 


. Every discipline is both archetype and ectype. 
. Entity is the basis of the arts. 


5- Idea is the rule in the mind of the artificer whereby he 


oO 


works. 


. In shaping the disciplines [in organizing studies], only 


didactic terms should be employed. 


. All the disciplines have some relation to each other. 
. The practical sciences are more noble than the theoretical. 


. The goal of education is the guidance of the intellect. 


7 
8 
9. Pneumatics is a science distinct from metaphysics. 
te) 
1 


. The true and genuine method of philosophizing is to draw 


n * 
. 


ay FS 


-ovon 


all conclusions from scripture, reason and sense.” 


. Technologia est tum Artium, tum Disciplinarum Comprehensio. 


Ars est regularis Institutio rei, in Existentia et Operatione ad 
Suum finem. 

- Omnis Disciplina est Archetypa et Ectypa. 

. Ens est Artium Basis. 

Idea est Regula in mente Artificis, per quam Operatur. 

In Disciplinis conformandis, soli Termini Didactici sunt Usur- 
pandi. 

Omnes Discipline aliquid Cognationis inter se habent. 

. Scientia Practica sunt theoreticis Nobiliores. 

. Pneumatica est Scientia a Metaphysica distincta. 

. Discipline finis est Intellectus Directio. 

. Vera et genuina Philosophandi ratio est, ut Omnia ex Scriptura, 

Ratione, et Sensu hauriantur. 
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This is a satisfactorily typical list for the last of 
the programs under discussion. It shows a commend- 
able combination of conservatism and progress since 
1642. Metaphysics is not exalted in curiously abstract 
themes, and yet the fourth thesis repeats one of the 
basic ideas of technology proclaimed at the start — the 
foundation of the arts in the principle of being, that is, 
in the divine essence. But the idealism here proclaimed 
does not run wild. There are two aspects to the arts, 
their inner essence and their outer expression — arche- 
type and ectype. In fact, some master (or possibly a 
student) goes so far as to pronounce the practical sci- 
ences superior to the theoretical. The leaven of the new 
science is at work. One might, at first, surmise that a 
new branch of physics or chemistry, pneumatics, is rec- 
ognized and distinguished from metaphysics. But that, 
as may readily be shown, is not an earthly affair. 

The unity of the program and the inter-depend- 
ence of its members is reiterated. Interest is displayed 
not merely in the nature of the arts but in the manner 
of teaching them. The definition of technology given 
in the first, distinguishes arts and disciplines, just as 
“arts” and “sciences” had previously been distinguished.” 
There is something like an attempt — most pedagogical 
it seems — to create a science of education, in which only 
“didactic terms” should be employed. The arts are re- 
garded, as from time immemorial, not as things in 
themselves but as paths towards a goal. I doubt not that 
the time-honored evmpagia, “True Welfare,” would 
still have been acclaimed as the goal of the arts, but a 
new statement is made in the tenth thesis that supple- 


18 No. 7 of 1711. 
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ments it fitly. What better thing could anybody say 
to-day of education, than that it teaches us how to think - 
and toward what to direct our thoughts? Here is no 
emphasis on a body of information to be mastered — 
though information was given in plenty. Here is no 
laudation of the classics as the only means of true cul- 
ture —though extensive reading in the classics, along 
with the study of all the arts, is presupposed. Yes, 
there is a definite and well-rounded program, but the 
mere accomplishment of that program is not the pur- 
pose of this orderly system. The goal of education is 
the guidance of the intellect: “Disctpline finis est in- 
tellectus directio.” 

Finally, there is a program for philosophy, an ex- 
amination of the sources of profitable philosophic re- 
search: its evidence should come from Scripture, reason, 
and sense. Translate this maxim into modern terms and 
it has its meaning now, or in any age. The philosopher 
exercises his reason, first of all, but it is reason backed 
up by “sense.” Sense, I take it, is not merely “common 
sense,” though the flavor of that admonition is not lack- 
ing. The debater means rather the senses, sense-percep- 
tion, the source of all knowledge according to the an- 
cient atomists and the foundation—if not the super- 
structure — of science. Though the Old and the New 
Testaments are to-day no longer regarded as inspired 
in the sense that our ancestors held, the modern may 
get the meaning behind the antiquated phrase by sub- 
stituting “tradition” for “Scripture.” For the philos- 
opher has, in the study of the best thought of the past, 
a corrective of an excessive dependence on the immedi- 
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ate witness of the senses and of an excessive indulgence 
of his own hypotheses. 
* * * 

Though I must leave a more adequate treatment of 
the fruitful theme of the Theses Logica to better 
hands, I can not refrain from a few observations on the 
study of logic as pursued by our ancestors. Logic, or 
dialectics, was a most important part of their education. 
It is defined at the start as the most general of the arts.” 
This same definition re-appears in 1708” and in 1717, 
where it is appropriately included among the Theses 
Technologicae.” For technology, as we have seen, is an 
outgrowth of logic.” 

Moreover, logic is a standard for the other studies.” 
It is the only subject that grows with itself and with all 
the other arts.** Perfect the logical sense, that is, and 
you will gain a new proficiency in physics, or ethics, or 
Hebrew; but a profounder study of Hebrew will not 
necessarily sharpen the logical sense. Without logic, 
grammar is mere “sound and nothing more.”” That is 
why logic is picturesquely called the Mercury of the 
arts, the winged messenger at the service of them all.” 
Similarly, it is the “Sun of the microcosm.”* The 


19 1643, No. 1: Dialectica est omnium artium generalissima. 
2° No. 2. Logica est ars generalissima. 

21 No. 7. Artium omnium prima et generalissima est Logica. 
22 See above, page 534. 

*3 1708, No. 1: Logica est disciplinarum norma. 


*4 1653, August 9, No. 1. Sola dialectica concrescit cum se ipsa et 
cum omnibus aliis artibus. 


2° Theses grammatica, 1708, No. 2. Grammatica sine Logica est 
vox et preterea nihil. 


26 1653, August 9, No. 3. Ratio est artium Mercurius. 
27 1653, August 10, No. 1. Dialectica est Sol microcosmi. 
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microcosm is man, as it was for Bernard Silvester of 
Tours in his beautiful work, De Universitate, written in 
the twelfth century. The sun of the planetary system 
in the human mind is nothing else than dialectics, or 
logic. These definitions may throw light on what to-day 
would be a most cryptic utterance, that the sciences are 
of little use for inventions.” The reference, I believe, 
is not to sciences in our sense of the word, but to studies, 
even their theoretical aspects,” in general. Invention 
can come only by the light of that sun of logic which 
shines upon them all. 

Though many of the logical theses may seem dry and 
formal to us of to-day, when logic is no longer a pre- 
scribed part of education, the definitions to which I have 
referred and those which I shall not mention, make it 
plain that logic meant more to our ancestors than to the 
few who still study Jevons’s Primer and come away 
with the idea that logic is devoted almost entirely to the 
intricacies of syllogisms and fallacies. Rather, in the 
early days of Harvard, as numerous statements show, 
logic is the art of reasoning. Its synonyms are dialec- 
tica,” ratio.’ It is the ars rationis,” the art of think- 
ing,” the art of thinking straight,” the art of discus- 
sion,” the art that regulates the rational faculty,” the 

28 1646, No. 1. Scientia ad res novas inveniendas parum valent. 

2° See above, page 538. 

3° 1653, August 10, No. 1; 1678, No. 1. 

51 1653, August 9, No. 3. 

32 1678, No. 1; 1717, No. 1. 

33 1689, No. 1. Logica est ars cogitandi. 

54 1687, No. 1. Logica est ars recte cogitandi. 


35 1719, No. 1. Logica est ars disserendi. 
36 1711, No. 1. Logica est Rationalis Facultatis Regulatrix. 
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art of using the reason in the search of understanding,” 
the art that directs the intellect in its operations,” the 
art of directing the human reason in accordance with 
the principles of the reason in things — or, as we might 
say, the art of subjective and objective reasoning.” It 
is not surprising that the goal of logic should be pro- 
nounced the same as that of technology, its offspring — 
that is to say, of education itself. The purpose of logic 
is the direction of thoughts;“° the purpose of education 
is the guidance of the intellect." The different data of 
these theses show that there had been no change in the 
conception of logic from the earliest days. 

Thus though the subject was pursued in all its de- 
tails, the youthful logician kept his eyes on the ideal 
that gave the details meaning. He also kept his feet on 
the ground. He was encouraged to no idle logomachies. 
Sophistries are no part of logic, as a thesis in capital let- 
ters proclaims,” and eristic logic is to be spurned.“ 
These titles are cited from programs of the eight- 
eenth century, but they merely continue the traditions 
of the founder. President Dunster, as we have seen,“ 
had added the sophomore year primarily to give more 
time for logic. In the Lawes about... Scholastic exer- 


57 1691, No. 1. Logica est Ars utendi ratione in cognitione quarenda. 

38 1693, No. 1. Logica est ars dirigens intellectum in suis opera- 
tiomibus. 

3® 1670, No. 1. Logica est ars dirigenda humane rationis juxta 
regulas rationis rerum. 

*° 1719, No. 5. Logica finis est cogitationum directio. 


*" Theses Technologica, 1719, No. 10. Discipline finis est In- 
tellectus Directio. 


*2 1711, No. 20. Sophistica non Pertinet ad Logicam. 
*3 1717, No. 22. Eristica Logica est contemnenda. 
** See above, page 535. 
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cises and helps of learneing, adopted in 1655, it is stated 
that: 


. . in the first yeare after admission for foure dayes of the 
week, all Students shall be exercised in the Studies of the greek 
and Hebrew tongues, onely beginning logick in the morneing 
towards the latter end of the yeare; unless the Tutor shall see 
cause by reason of their ripeness in the languages to read logick 
sooner. 


A thesis of 1717“ proposed what looks like a revolt 
against Aristotle and the scholastics; it is declared that 
the Socratic method of argumentation is preferable to 
the syllogistic. Socrates elicited discussion by skilful 
questions and his ironic pretense of not knowing the 
answers. Harvard seniors, I presume, would have 
read some Plato, and at any rate would know what 
Socrates’s method was like from what their familiar 
Tully said about it.“ In a word, logic is treated as an 
art rather than a science. But our ancestors kept an 
open mind on the matter. A thesis of two years later 
takes the opposite view.“’ After all, one needs scientific 
presentation as much as tutorial comversazioni. 

The breadth of logic as treated in these early days 
may be seen in the “logical” theses that deal with the 
theory of cognition, or epistemology. The general at- 
titude is Platonic, or Aristotelian, in opposition to the 
sensationalism of the Stoics and Epicureans. Thus, in 
1689, it is announced that the only organ of perception 
is the mind; the use of capital letters (in the original) 
indicates the prominence of the question selected for 
public presentation, as though it were something of a 

45 No. 18. Ratiocinatio Socratica Syllogistica est anteponenda. 

46 De Finibus, 1, 2. 

47 1719, No. 2. Disputatio Syllogistica Socratica est anteferenda. 
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subject for debate.“ Two baffling titles of Dunster’s 
day might indicate a correspondence of physical law 
with mental perception —the subjects, at any rate, lie 
outside of what is meant by logic to-day.” The spiritual 
world also comes in for discussion under logic, if only 
to rule it out as a proper subject for even imaginatio.” 
The spiritual world and its occupants were, of course, 
accepted on the basis of faith, but no welcome would 
have been extended to a society for psychical research. 

I shall give, with only brief comment, a series of 
epistemological theses from the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century. 

“The senses are ineffective for the requisition of 
truth.” (1708. No. 4.)"" “Whatever is in the intellect 
existed previously in the senses.” (1711. No. 10.)” 
This is a direct denial of ancient sensationalism and of 
that of Bacon and Hobbes. It suggests Leibnitz’s an- 
swer to the question “guid est in intellectu?”—“Nil, nisi 
intellectus.” Still, this intellectualism is Aristotelian, 
rather than Platonic, as is shown by the following thesis. 

“Universals do not exist outside the intellect.” (1708. 
No. 9.)” But not all our ancestors were Aristotelians. 
A Platonist announces himself in large letters. 

“THERE ARE TRULY UNIVERSAL THINGS BEFORE ANY 
OPERATION OF THE INTELLECT.” (1711. No. 12.)™ I 
said a Platonist — but if we translate “Things there are 

*8 No. 57. Sola Mente Percipimus Quicquid Percipitur. 


#9 1646, No. 3. Nullum physice diversum est logice idem. 
1647, No. 2, Ars logica est in re. 
5° 1693, No. 9. Spiritus non sunt proprie objecta Imaginationis. 
5! Sensus ad veritatis Cognitionem inepti sunt. 
52 Ouicquid est in intellectu non prius fuit in sensu. 
53 Universalia non existunt extra intellectum. 
** Res sunt vere universales ante omnem intellectus operationem. 
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truly universal etc.,” that might imply the existence of 
the material world independent of the world of ideas — 
not so Platonic after all. In the matter of terminology, 
we may note that though Cicero translates the Platonic 
iSéa by species,” idea is used in these programs as the 
larger term that includes both species and genus.” 
Finally I may cite two titles of the year 1719: 
“Every cognition is acquired by sensation and reflec- 
tion;”*" “Perceptio est Idea rei externe menti Im- 
pressa.” These are in conformity with the general the- 
ory of cognition which we noted in Dunster’s régime. 
The disposition of metaphysics is a difficult affair 
when logic—and technology —include so much. We 
have seen that the metaphysical theses were abandoned 
in 1653. A technological thesis of 1687” which de- 
clared that metaphysics was not distinct from all the 
other disciplines, and the startling announcement in 
1708 that metaphysics is no datum at all” might indi- 
cate that this abstruse exercise of the reason had been 
either rejected or absorbed into logic and technology. 
And yet we find from a technological thesis of 1711 
that metaphysics and logic should not be confused. In 
1715, pneumatics was distinguished from both meta- 
physics and theology.“ Metaphysics, therefore, re- 


°° Tusculanarum Disputationes, 1, 58. 


*6 1711, No. 4. Species est Idea magis Catholica relata, sui est sub- 
serviens. 1717, No. 8. Genus est Idea Entis catholica pluribus aque 
applicabilis. No. 17. Species est Idea Entis [Enti(?)] magis catholice 
subserviens. 

57 Omnis cognitio acquisitur sensatione et reflectione. 


58 No. 11. Non datur metaphysica ab omnibus aliis disciplinis dis- 
tncta. 


59 No. 9. Non datur metaphysica. But see above, page 535. 
®° No. 6. Metaphysica et Logica non debent confundi. 
®! See above, page 540. 
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mained a profitable plot to cultivate; it would be in- 
teresting to determine just what was grown there. 

We have noticed already a certain independence of 
attitude towards Aristotle. A technological thesis of 
1693” declared in no uncertain terms, and in capital 
letters, that the Peripatetics did not lord it over all the 
rest. In the last of our lists, two extraordinarily auda- 
cious attacks are made on the very citadels of Aristotle’s 
philosophy. One of them declares that the so-called 
final cause is merely a mode of effecting.” No wonder 
this title is printed in capitals. On the surface — though 
I suspect that something quite different may have lain 
beneath the surface —the final cause, the embodiment 
of teleology, has become the hand-maid of the efficient 
cause, or modern physical force. 

The other anti-Aristotelian proclamation is no less 
brusque. It is that categories and predicables are of no 
profit at all for cognition.“ This overthrow of Aristotle’s 
ten categories and their application is so sweeping that 
one wonders what is left. Some modern thinker — pos- 
sibly President Leverett — was at work who, like John 
of Salisbury, in the twelfth century, would supplement 
Aristotle with the thought of his own day. We are 
therefore prepared for the thesis that the logic of 
Ramus should not be deemed inferior to that of Aris- 
totle.” 


®2 No. 8. Secta peripateticorum non est omnibus aliis praferenda. 

*3 1719, No. 9. Causa que dicitur finalis est tantum modus effciendi. 

** No. 12. Categoria et Predicabilia rerum cognitioni minime prosunt. 

*5 1719, No. 27. Logica Ramustica Aristotelica non est postponenda. 
It should be added that as early as the first commencement an anti- 
Aristotelian tendency may be observed. Compare Physical Thesis No. 4 
of 1642, (Non dentur orbes in coelo) with No. 18 of 1708 (Orbes 
Solidi sunt Peripateticorum hareses). 
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It is for some one better versed than I in the history 
of philosophy to subject these logical theses to a critical 
scrutiny in comparison both with the ancient systems 
and with English thought in the seventeenth and the 
early eighteenth century. One thesis of 1678,” which 
declares that space and time are mere logical entities, 
would even suggest an anticipation of Kant, and Kant’s 
notion of die Dinge an sich comports with a physical 
thesis of 1717, which declares that material substance in 
the abstract is just as unknown as spiritual substance.” 
I should surmise that other specimens of free and in- 
dependent thought may be revealed by these theses 
logice of early Harvard commencements. 

I have found the logical theses brim-full of interest, 
of the spirit of investigation, of the free search for 
truth — the libera philosophia that Cotton Mather com- 
mends. The history of all that remains to write, and its 
essence, will be found in Professor Morison’s work. 

It is more becoming for me to say a word on the 
character of the Latin used in college exercises. Tully 
was a prescribed author from the start and was pre- 
sumably a model for Latin composition and speech, but 
the programs show few signs of the extravagant Ci- 
ceronianism of Bembo’s time. The language of the 
logical theses, for instance, would be more intelligible 
to S. Thomas Aquinas than to Cicero. Authorities on 
the Middle Ages have sometimes lamented that the hu- 
manists’ improvements of Latin style killed Latin as a 
spoken language. The scholastics had evolved a most 

®° No. 12. Locus et Tempus sunt entia mere logica. Compare Physical 


Thesis No. 11 of the same year: Tempus non realiter existit sed est 
mensura existentia. 


®? Substantia materialis in abstracto aque est ignota ac spiritualis. 
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serviceable medium for the expression of the new and 
abstract ideas of their day. Our forefathers wisely 
availed themselves of the terminology that had become 
a philosophical necessity. With them, Latin was a liv- 
ing language, susceptible of growth with the growth of 
ideas, whether in grammar, or logic, or science. Strange 
to say, I think that Cicero would have approved these 
deviations from his own vocabulary. For he invented 
philosophical terms freely in presenting Greek philos- 
ophy in a Roman dress. The word qualitas, for instance, 
which seems Latin enough to us but which must have 
shocked the ears of the purists of his day, was made up 
by Cicero as an equivalent for woudrns. Possibly these 
early Harvard teachers were as Ciceronian as the case 
allowed. They could at least turn out decent elegiac 
verse of the Ovidian sort, of which medieval poets of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries were also masters. 

In conclusion, we may return to technology, which 
sums up a gradual development in education that re- 
mains loyal to the principles on which it reposed. As 
the eighteenth century comes in and the number of 
physical theses increased at the expense of those in 
technology, we note a purgative effect of the new sci- 
ence on the old metaphysics. But nothing has shaken 
the foundations on which the Harvard program was 
built. From what source did President Dunster take 
the term technology in the sense that these ancient pro- 
grams reveal? Or did he himself invent it? What 
modern dictionary has taken account of that meaning?” 
How long did it last? If anybody is interested in a 
really startling reform, let me suggest, in closing, that 


** The Oxford English Dictionary seems suggestive rather than com- 
plete. 
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he might found a new Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology — in the ancient sense of the term.” 


®° A source of information with regard to the intellectual pabulum 
of our ancestors is of course furnished by the references made in their 
own works to those that they had read. I once began to list the classical 
authors whom Cotton Mather, by quotation or allusion in his Magnalia, 
showed that he knew. I subsequently decided that it might save time 
to list those with whom he was unfamiliar. Would that his commentary 
on the Bible might be either published or critically examined! Though 
many of the comments would now be out of date, the observations of 
a mind steeped in the authors of Greece and Rome might often have 
significance. 








THE STAMP ACT IN NOVA SCOTIA 


WILFRED B. KERR 


S is well known, the Nova Scotia of 1760-1776 was 
“an outpost of New England.” Fully three- 
fourths of its population were immigrants from New 
England who had come in response to Governor Law- 
rence’s invitation in the final period of the Seven Years’ 
War.’ The provincial council and assembly contained a 
majority of New Englanders. Halifax and Liverpool 
were largely New England towns. The New England- 
ers of Nova Scotia were, of course, bound by the closest 
ties of friendship and blood relation to their compatriots 
in the home colonies. The province was indeed only 
the most easterly of the New England group. Of the 
remaining fourth of the population, some were Aca- 
dians, who had taken the oath in order to escape depor- 
tation, and some were Germans, settled principally 
around Lunenburg. As neither of these groups had 
natural attachment to Great Britain, and as the native- 
born English and Scotch were a small minority, Nova 
Scotia could not, @ priori, be ranked as a loyalist prov- 
ince. The total number of inhabitants in 1767 was 
13,374, of whom 11,228 were Protestants and 2,146 
Roman Catholics, the last representing in the main the 
Acadian element.’ 
A. W. H. Eaton, “Chapters in the History of Halifax”: Americana 


(1913), 18. 


? Lieutenant-Governor Francklin’s despatch of December 16, 1767: 
C. O. 217, volume 45. 
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Commercially as well, Nova Scotia depended on the 
colonies to the south and west. “[They] do not raise 
the fifth part of what is sufficient to maintain them” 
declared a writer in 1768. “Most of their provision of 
every sort comes from New England and they must 
have starved if it were not for the fishery . . . and for 
some little naval stores and the pay of the garrison.”* 
It was probably the same author who, writing in 1770, 
believed that the future held out little prospect of im- 
provement. “Canada can be nothing but a factory for 
the fur trade and Nova Scotia only a fishing settlement, 
of both which this nation has too many.”* Further, 
Nova Scotia suffered from exactly the same restrictions 
on trade and navigation as the other colonies; and its 
government was careful not to encourage manufactures 
which might compete with those of Great Britain.* 
Economically, therefore, also, the people had strong 
motives for aligning themselves with New England. 

Financially, however, the province depended to a 
large extent on the British government, which bore 
most of the expenses of administration. In this respect 
it was surpassed only by Georgia of the fourteen coastal 
colonies.° The various officers of government, the 
judges, and also the contractors of the province looked 
to London for at least a considerable part of their in- 


% An anonymous publication entitled The Present State of the British 
Empire (London, 1768), 338. 

*S. Wynne, General History of the British Empire in America (Lon- 
don, 1770), 430. 

5 Lieutenant-Governor Francklin to the Earl of Hillsborough, July 11, 
1768: C. O. 217, volume 45. 

* An extensive comparison of the situation in Georgia with that in 
Nova Scotia is contained in the Canadian Historical Review of March, 
1932, 20-36. 
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come. There had thus come into existence an official 
class living for the most part in Halifax, drawing a 
steady remuneration from the administration and en- 
gaged, besides, in speculation in land or commerce. 
They were charged, and in certain instances correctly, 
with using their official capacities to forward their pri- 
vate interests;* they were also charged, and not without 
reason, with engrossing the commerce of Halifax into 
their hands and using force or fraud to protect them- 
selves from competition.” The names of their leaders 
we can ascertain fairly well by calling the roll of the 
council in 1767: Messrs. Bulkely, Gerrish, Crawley, 
Newton, Binney, Belcher, Collier, and Morris. With 
these should be associated the lieutenant-governor, 
Michael Francklin, a native of Poole, in Dorset, who 
by marked ability and lack of hesitation in war profit- 
eering, had made himself the most influential individ- 
ual in the province. These men provided the most im- 
portant single force in the government in normal times, 
as did men of their type in most of the other colonies. 

They were, however, far from being Nova Scotia. 
Halifax contained a considerable artisan class, engaged, 
for the most part, in trades allied with shipping. With 
its environs it included somewhat less than a quarter 
of the population of the province. The other principal 
towns, Lunenburg, Liverpool, Yarmouth, Barrington, 
etc., were largely homes of fishermen of New England 
extraction who may have comprised another quarter of 
the population. Perhaps half of the Nova Scotians 


7 Board of trade to Lieutenant-Governor Belcher, March 3, 1761: 
C. O. 218, volume 6. 


® Complaint of William Cawthorn, October 5, 1766: C. O. 217, vol- 
ume 44. 
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lived on farms in the interior. In respect of occupa- 
tions, therefore, Nova Scotians differed little from the 
people of New England. On grounds of probability it 
would have seemed, in 1765, that the majority of Nova 
Scotians (apart from the official class) would associate 
themselves in political matters with their relatives and 
friends of New England proper. 

The first test of such solidarity appeared at the time 
of the stamp act. During the summer of 1765 the 
merchants of New England conducted a vigorous agi- 
tation against that act while the artisans engaged in 
demonstrations of a more violent nature. On August 
14, the Boston mob destroyed the stamp office; on the 
twenty-sixth they sacked the office of the deputy-regis- 
trar of the court of admiralty and plundered Hutchin- 
son’s house. On August 27-28 riots occurred in New- 
port which involved the gutting of a loyalist’s house. 
In September talk of independence was heard in New 
York. All the New England legislatures petitioned 
against the act. In view of this wide-spread agitation, 
we should expect to find among the Nova Scotian New 
Englanders some demonstrations of a similar nature. 
But nothing of the sort occurred. No riots took place, 
not even a meeting of protest, so far as our evidence 
goes. The legislature had no thought of preparing a 
petition about the act. In midsummer of 1765 it was 
apparent that Nova Scotia’s New Englanders were of 
different temper from that of their compatriots. In 
early October the stamped paper for Nova Scotia ar- 
rived in Halifax.” The authorities prepared without 


® Massachusetts Gazette, October 10, 1765. 
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hesitation to execute the law; and the stamp-master, 
Archibald Hinshelwood, made ready for his duties. 

Among the Nova Scotian New Englanders, however, 
there could not fail to be some sympathizers with their 
compatriots; and these made a mild attempt to imitate 
the example of the neighboring colonies. On the morn- 
ing of Sunday, October 13, effigies of a stamp-man, a 
boot, and a devil were discovered hanging on the gal- 
lows behind Citadel Hill. On the stamp-man’s breast 
had been affixed a label bearing “his confession.” 


Behold me hanging on this cursed tree 
Example to those who would stampmen be 
It was for sake of gain I took this place 
The more the shame, O pity my sad case. 
B[ut]e was the author of this cursed Act 
And what I say you may depend is fact. 
But alas! the Devil is too sly; 
Instead of gain, has left me here to die. 
Whosoever carries this away is an enemy to his country. 
What greater glory can this country see 
Than a stamp-master hanging on a tree. 


On one pocket of the effigy had been placed a similar 
“confession” by “B—e.” 


O mourn with me my poor and wretched state 

I now repent; but alas, too late. 

America I sought to overthrow 

By stamping them to death, you all must know. 
But Pitt o’erthrew my schemes, did me confound 
And brought my favourite stamp-act to the ground. 


Doubtless with a view to avoiding a charge of literary 
obscurity, the perpetrators of these lame and halting 
rhymes had inscribed the initials “A. H.” on their 
stamp-man’s arm; and had depicted on a board Lord 
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B—e, “with Satan dictating him.””* All this, of course, 
was entirely in the radical style of New England; and 
doubtless, as one good Bostonian wrote, “gave great 
pleasure and satisfaction to all the friends of liberty 
and of their country there.” But the number of those 
friends may be estimated from the fact that the ex- 
ploit had been carried out only in the dark of a Satur- 
day night, and that the authors had promptly disap- 
peared. In New England proper the few supporters 
of the imperial view hardly ventured into the light of 
day; in Halifax it was the radical element which kept 
in hiding. The effigies were soon cut down by two of 
the prominent citizens, although the constable seems to 
have evaded the duty. No more demonstrations took 
place in Halifax; and the Boston correspondent felt 
compelled to an apology: 

They hope from this instance of their zeal, the neighbouring 
colonies will be charitable enough to believe that nothing but 
their dependent situation prevents them from heartily and sin- 
cerely opposing a tax unconstitutional in its nature and of so 
destructive a tendency as must infallibly entail poverty and 
beggary on us and our posterity if carried into execution.” 


A dependent situation, however, was no bar to public 
demonstrations against the act and the stamp-masters in 
other colonies, notably in Georgia. There can be little 
doubt that the radical party in Halifax was almost pow- 
erless. As against them, the legislature of the province 
seems deliberately to have reaffirmed its loyalty. When, 


© Massachusetts Gazette, November 21, 1765: Supplement; despatch 
from Newport, November 11. See also the Newport Mercury, November 
4, 1765; despatch from Boston, October 28. 

11 Newport Mercury, November 4, 1765; despatch cited above. 

'2 Newport Mercury, November 4, 1765. 
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on the anniversary of George III’s accession, the gov- 
ernor left town without making the usual provision for 
the official toasts to the health of the king, the royal 
family, and the new ministry, the omission was repaired 
by the house and council, which met at the British 
Coffee-House and “spent the evening as became loyal 
subjects on so joyful an occasion.” It would be dif- 
ficult to find a parallel proceeding in the other New 
England colonies. The legislators of Nova Scotia had 
no thought of the slightest dissent from the imperial 
point of view. 

It remained to be seen whether the rest of the prov- 
ince would follow the example of the capital. New 
Englanders were strong in Liverpool, also. There, 
about the middle of October, a schooner arrived with a 
copy of the stamp act. The inhabitants, moved to ac- 
tion, procured the copy, made a large bonfire and con- 
signed “the highly detested pamphlet to the flames.”™* 
When the story of this incident reached Boston, it had 
been embellished by eager imaginations. “We hear 
from Nova Scotia,” wrote one Bostonian, “that a quan- 
tity of stamped papers and parchments being sent by 
the distributor of stamps to a deputy at Liverpool, the 
people hearing thereof obliged the deputy to surrender 
them up, which they put in a bundle and burnt.” But 
that the balder tale is the truer appears from Governor 
Wilmot’s reference to the matter. As far as our evi- 
dence goes, nowhere else in Nova Scotia did the faintest 
public demonstration against the act take place. 


13 Newport Mercury, November 4, 1765. 
14 Newport Mercury, November 11, 1765. 


15 Newport Mercury, November 18, 1765; despatch from Boston, 
November 11. 
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The radical party now confined themselves to threat- 
ening Hinshelwood in anonymous notes. “Prepare to 
meet your great Redeemer Jesus Christ, as tomorrow 
night you will make your exit.”** Though he failed to 
keep the rendezvous suggested, Hinshelwood must 
have had in mind the fate of his colleagues in the other 
provinces; he applied for, and received special protec- 
tion. But he suffered no violence. On November 1, 
1765, the act went into force; and on the fifth, a radi- 
cal sympathizer in Halifax wrote to the Massachusetts 
Gazette: 


I have no material news to communicate to you at present 

. only that this month which has so long been big with 
expectation has at last after such violent convulsions in all parts 
of America brought forth in this place what some home-bred’ 
people think a mouse only but the more considerate and less 
dependent among us judge to be a most hideous monster . . . . 
The instrument on which this monster has set one of its heads 
has begun to act and the tube through which the venom is con- 
veyed [Hinshelwood ] is as it’s reported a hollow halbert taken 
at the battle of Culloden . . . and it will be well for him if it 
don’t [sic] bring down the curses of all those whose hearts in- 
wardly fester with the anguish. Though it is thought he does 
not much enjoy himself; for ever since the unlucky hour he 
was cut down from the gallows by two of our great men (in 
which the constable himself refused to lend his assistance), he 
behaves as if the ghosts of all the stamp officers on the continent 
had nightly haunted him and filled his mind with the most 
terrible apprehensions, insomuch that he has solicited for a 
guard and has fifteen soldiers about his house and patrolling 
the streets every night to prevent any abuse to his person, which 
after all signifies but little; for knowing himself to be engaged 
in a most unpopular cause, the sound of a shaken leaf affrights 


16 Quoted by Miss V. F. Barnes in the NEw ENGLAND QUARTERLY, IV 
(July, 1931), 421. 
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him. But as his name already begins to stink, let his memory 
hereafter rot with infamy for accepting and acting in an office 


which gives the highest disgust and is held by many people here 
in the utmost abhorrence." 


Assured of such “disgust” and “abhorrence,” the New 
England radicals expected from Halifax developments 
such as they had brought about in their own colonies. 
“We hear the stamped papers are delivered there,” 
wrote a New Yorker on November 18, “by one Hin- 
shelwood, the only surviving [in] famous distributor of 
that species of tyranny on the continent. A large party 
of dragoons who nightly watch his property and car- 
case is his present protection.”"* A Bostonian had 
hopes. “It is reported from Halifax that the inhabi- 
tants are very uneasy with the beginning of their slav- 
ery and it was thought they would not be holden of 
their chains long.”*® A Philadelphian had a dramatic 
version of Hinshelwood’s supposed plight—“who is a 
prisoner in his own house and is guarded by a party of 
soldiers night and day lest he should fall a victim to 
the justly enraged people who threaten his life and 
have conveyed letters to him desiring him to prepare 
for another world as he should soon quit this.”*” In 
January, 1766, another Bostonian saw a radical triumph 
at hand. “Hinshelwood has wrote home to resign his 
detestable office as he is held in the utmost abhorrence 
and his life is in great danger.”** It was difficult for 


17 Massachusetts Gazette, December 6, 1765. 

18 Newport Mercury, November 25, 1765; despatch from New York, 
November 18. 

19 [bid., December 2, 1765; despatch from Boston. 

2° Massachusetts Gazette, January 2, 1766; despatch from Phila- 
delphia. 

*1 Jbid., January 30, 1766. 
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the New Englanders to believe that Nova Scotians 
could possibly take a view different from their own. 

Yet the peninsular province was all this while allow- 
ing Hinshelwood to go about his task undisturbed. 
Governor Wilmot was able to report to the lords of 
trade on November 19, 1765: 


The Act for laying on the stamp duties has taken place 
here without any opposition or obstruction, although I have 
heard that some public marks of discontent were shown at a 
place called Liverpool in this province which is formed entirely 
of New England people, however without any violence or out- 
rage. 


In the new year the governor received instructions from 
Secretary Conway for his conduct “should the evil ex- 
ample of outrage and violence so alarming in the neigh- - 
bouring colonies gain any influence here.” He was able 
to reply on February 9: 


It is with singular satisfaction I can inform you, Sir, that His 
Majesty’s subjects in this province have without any opposition 
submitted themselves to the authority of Parliament and that 
the sentiments of a decent and dutiful acquiescence, sentiments 
that have been frequently inculcated, prevail very powerfully 
here.” 


The success of the act was such that Murdoch, the 
historian of Nova Scotia, was enabled to remark, “I 
have observed that the Act was so far obeyed here that 
many stamped deeds were executed.”” The Nova 
Scotia Gazette appeared with stamps and continued to 
circulate in spite of the increased cost. Vessels paid 


22 Governor Wilmot to the lords of trade, November 19, 1765; to 
Secretary Conway, February 9, 1766: C. O. 217, volume 44. 

23 B. Murdoch, History of Nova Scotia (Halifax, 1865-1867), 11, 448. 

24 A bundle of Gazettes despatched to Boston on board the Nova Scotia 
packet was burned by Captain Green before his arrival in the Massachu- 
setts port: Massachusetts Gazette, November 21, 1765. 
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the tax and cleared from Halifax with stamped papers, 
which brought them into difficulties in the colonial 
ports. One such ship, the Charming Nancy, arrived at 
Philadelphia from Halifax about mid-December. A 
report spread that the captain, Mullowney by name, 
had brought a stamped paper; and at once ten or twelve 
men went from the coffee-house to demand it. He 
delivered the paper at once “only half a sheet, with 
18d. worth of oppression on it;” declared he had no 
more and swore to that effect in the coffee-house. His 
ship, however, seems to have brought another item of 
unpopular cargo; for in the evening a stamped news- 
paper from Halifax was put up in the coffee-house 
bearing labels, on one side “Liberty, Property and No 
Stamps,” on the other “Liberty Triumphant” and “Op- 
pression in Chains.” Thereupon Captain Mullowney’s 
oath was read and the paper set on fire, accompanied by 
loud huzzas.” The eager radicals could vent their in- 
dignation on clearance sheets and Nova Scotia Gazettes ; 
but they could not disguise from themselves the fact 
that the Nova Scotians had not done as they. “The 
stamps, we hear,” declared the Newport Mercury in 
January of 1766, “are by a military power forced upon 
the inhabitants of Canada, Nova Scotia and the new 
conquered settlements in America where a sufficient 
force is maintained to enslave the inhabitants, viz. 
Jamaica, the Grenadines, Barbados and Antigua.”” 
Though force had at no time been used to prevent 
demonstrations in Nova Scotia, the worthy editor of the 
Mercury could imagine no motive but fear behind the 
submission of the peninsular province to the stamp act. 


25 Newport Mercury, December 30, 1765. 
26 I[bid., January 20, 1766. 
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Although the stamps circulated freely in Nova Scotia, 
a difficulty arose from the occurrences in the other prov- 
inces. Halifax soon received many vessels which had 
cleared from colonial ports without stamps, doubtless 
with the excuse that no stamps were to be had, all hav- 
ing been destroyed; and the merchants of the town 
depended too much on external trade to permit con- 
tinued refusal of entry. In these circumstances the 
local authorities decided to ignore the provisions of the 
act regarding incoming ships; and the stamp-commis- 
sioners in London apparently instructed Hinshelwood 
to refrain from prosecutions in such cases. In early 
December, 1765, a Halifax man was writing to the 
Scots Magazine: 

Lord Colville does not molest any vessels that arrive with- | 
out stamp clearances but allows them to pass and repass as 


usual; and the stamp distributor has orders (it is supposed from 
home) not to prosecute for breach of the stamp law.” 


At the end of December a vessel from Boston ar- 
rived in Halifax without stamped papers, “but the Ad- 
miral took no notice of it and she was entered in the 
customs house without the least difficulty.” On Jan- 
uary I, 1766, a Halifax man wrote to the Massachu- 
setts Gazette about the relaxation of the regulations: 

It gives us great pleasure to find the port again opening so 
that an intercourse is not likely to be further interrupted. The 
vessels are admitted to an entry here as usual without exacting 
the penalty of ten pounds as prescribed in the Stamp Act. The 
distributor of the stamps with us has received instructions from 
the Commissioners of the Stamp Duties not to prosecute any 
person upon the penalties of the act but only to represent to 


27 The Scots Magazine (1766), 217. 
28 Newport Mercury, February 17, 1766; despatch from Philadelphia. 
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them who the persons are that refuse obedience. This has 
the appearance of conviction among the learned on the other 
side of the water that the Act is unconstitutional, wherefore 
they seem to decline a legal and judicial determination upon it. 
Surely this forebodes good tidings. 


The writer closed with a prayer that the next parlia- 
ment would remove “every obstacle of jealousy be- 
tween Old and New Englishmen.”” 

Meanwhile the distribution of stamps within the 
province proceeded, and it came to an end only for the 
most compelling reason. In February the printers of the 
Nova Scotia Gazette advised their subscribers that all 
the stamped paper for the Gazette was used up and that 
no more was to be had, wherefore the Gazette would 
continue its issues without stamps.” It seems, accord- 
ingly, that all the stamps sent to Hinshelwood fulfilled 
their legal purpose; perhaps not many had been allotted 
to Nova Scotia. The small radical element admitted 
defeat. One of their number wrote to Boston about 
the middle of March: 


I must not omit to tell you that yesterday sailed our friend 
for Barbados, an island where they, like Halifax, re- 
ceive stamps. By his going we lose a good member of our 
Anti-Stamp Club which furnishes conversation for the G——r, 
Lord C , Doctor S——y, Mr. Secretary etc. who think 
it very extraordinary that we should set up ourselves, as they 
term it, against government, but we do it to let them see that 
there is still a few, even in Halifax, who have not bowed the 
knee to Baal.” 








29 Massachusetts Gazette, January 30, 1766. 

3° Nowa Scotia Gazette, February 13 and 20, 1766. 

31 Evidently meaning Governor Wilmot, Lord Colville (naval officer 
in command at Halifax), and Dr. Spry (judge of the court of vice- 
admiralty). Newport Mercury, March 31, 1766; despatch from Boston. 
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It is clear that the great majority of New Englanders 
in Halifax and in the province had so “bowed” their 
knees and felt not ashamed of the worship. At the end 
of March, news arrived that the act had been repealed; 
and the thirteen colonies held celebrations over the tri- 
umphant outcome of their agitation. The Newport 
Mercury printed a literary effusion on the stamp act 
affair after the manner of the Old Testament, one 
verse of which referred to the payment of “tribute” by 
the people of the several colonies “and of the children 
of Nova Scotia (which being interpreted is darkness).” 
Thus the Newport editor took a last fling at the Nova 
Scotians for their refusal to associate themselves with 
the thirteen.” 

The people of the province, however, were far from — 
displeased to see the last of the stamps. On July 31, 
1766, the council and assembly drew up an address to 
the king, declaring, “We most humbly offer our most 
dutiful thanks and acknowledgments for the repeal of 
the act for granting certain stamp duties in America.” 
Though glad to be rid of the tax, the legislators took 
pride in their acceptance of the imperial point of view. 
When they met again in October, 1766, Lieutenant- 
Governor Francklin informed them: 

I have a singular satisfaction in acquainting you that the con- 
duct observed in this government during the late commotions 
in America has obtained His Majesty’s highest approbation. 


May our behaviour at all times gain such approbation and merit 
the royal regard ever attentive to our interests. 


To the Earl of Shelburne the same officer wrote tri- 
umphantly: 


32 Newport Mercury, May 19, 1766. 
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It is with pleasure I can assure your Lordship that hitherto 
they (the Assembly) have behaved with great decency and the 
utmost submission and attachment to the laws and interests of 
the mother country.” 


Such was the course of the stamp act in Nova Scotia. 
It is clear that the official class in Halifax and in the 
legislature threw all their weight in favor of obedience 
to the law. In their attitude there is nothing extraor- 
dinary. Looking to the home government as they did 
for reward and promotion, dependent on it for the 
revenues which maintained the structure of government 
in the province, they would have risked heavy loss by 
biting the hand that fed them. The same motives oper- 
ated in Georgia. There, however, the artisans of Sa- 
vannah paid no heed to financial dependence, demon- 
strated frequently against the stamp act and obliged the 
stamp-master to quit the town. Nova Scotian artisans 
and fishermen preferred another course; and by thei” 
acceptance of the act, paralyzed the radical element. 
Their loyalty ensured the success of the act. More im- 
portant, it wrought a breach between Nova Scotia and 
the thirteen colonies, which, in conjunction with the 
similar attitude of the English-speaking inhabitants of 
Quebec, marked the first step toward the formation of 
a second nation on the North American continent. 


33 Lieutenant-Governor Francklin to the Earl of Shelburne, October 
31, 1766, and enclosure: C. O. 217, volume 44. 








SOME UNFAMILIAR ASPECTS OF 
SINGING IN NEW ENGLAND 


1620-1810 


JOHN ATLEE KOUWENHOVEN 


KNOWLEDGE of the way in which New Eng- 

landers sang and of their attitude toward in- 
formal group singing provides interesting material for 
use in a comprehensive conception of the growth of 
culture from 1620 to 1810. Several historians have 
studied American music, but they have not been con- 
cerned primarily with popular singing.’ They turn, 
rather, to the more studied musical expression of vocal 
and instrumental concert music, or to church music ex- 
clusively.* The editor, whoever he was, of the Amer- 
ican Musical Miscellany (Worcester, 1798) sagely 
pointed out that “perhaps nothing will more effectually 
exhibit the progress of the human mind in the refine- 
ments which characterize the age, than the songs, which 
from general consent, are now in vogue.” He might 
also have added that the popular attitude toward sing- 


* Probably the best history thus far produced is John Tasker How- 
ard’s Our American Music (New York, 1931). An interesting account 
of music in New England may be found in George Hood’s History of 
Music in New England (Boston, 1846). The most interesting study of 
religious music is Nathaniel D. Gould, History of Church Music in 
America (Boston, 1853). 

? It is just to call attention to the fact that in several of the histories, as 
Howard’s, for instance, there are excellent chapters devoted to our early 
songs and ballads, but these chapters are necessarily limited in scope, and 
are concerned more with the songs than with the manner in which they 
were sung, and more with milestones in musical history than with the 
songs as an indication of a changing and developing taste among the 
people who sang them. 
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ing is a good criterion of judgment. It has therefore 
been of interest to bring together some hitherto uncor- 
related evidence which applies to New England singing, 
filling out the narrative with more familiar material, 
and calling attention to some of the most interesting 
(though in some cases hypothetical) cultural and social 
aspects of its history. 

Popular vocalizing seems to have had a cacophonous 
history in England even before the stridulous influence 
of Massachusetts Calvinism had begun its work. Sev- 
eral years before the Pilgrim fathers came to Plymouth, 
Thomas Morley, the composer of some of England’s 
finest madrigals and songs, wrote of singing as practised 
in 1608: 

The matter is now come to that state that though a song 

be never so wel made and never so aptly applyed to the words, 
yet shall you hardly find singers to express it as it ought to be: 
for most of our Church men, (so they can crie louder in the 
quier than their fellowes) care for no more; whereas by con- 
trarie, they ought to study how to vowel and sing clean, express- 
ing their words with devotion and passion, whereby to draw 
the hearer as it were in chains of gold by the eares to the con- 
sideration of holy things.” 
William Prynne, in Histriomastix (1632), attacked 
many of Archbishop Laud’s innovations in church 
worship. In speaking of the singing he complained 
that: 


Choristers bellow the tenor, as it were oxen; bark a counter- 
part, as it were a kennel of dogs; roar out a treble, as it were 
a sort of bulls; and grunt out a base, as it were a number of 
hogs.* 


* Thomas Morley, 4 Plaine and Easie Introduction to Practicall 
Musicke (London, 1608), 179. 


* Quoted in William Hone, The Year Book (London, 1832), 66. 
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Yet the archbishop and his sympathizers seem to have 
disagreed with Prynne’s judgment on this and other 
matters, for he was “condemned to be disbarred, to be 
pilloried in Westminster and Cheapside, to have an ear 
cut off at each place, to pay a fine of £5000 to the King, 
and to be imprisoned for life”—all this as a result of 
one book.* 

Edward Winslow, however, describing the departure 

of the Plymouth Pilgrims from Leyden, entertained a 
higher opinion of their ability to sing than Morley’s 
and Prynne’s complaints would lead us to suspect. 
“They that stayed at Leyden,” he says, 
. . « feasted us that were to go at our pastor’s house .. . 
where we refreshed ourselves, after tears, with singing of Psalms, 
making joyful melody in our hearts as well as with the voice, — 
there being many of our congregation very expert in music; 
and indeed it was the sweetest melody that ever mine ears 
heard.° 


The psalm-singing in the early New England 
churches has been given a good deal of attention by 
various writers, and has been generally recognized as 
the beginning of American music.’ It was a customary 
element of the services at Salem and Boston from the 
beginning. But although the psalms were sung (at 
first to a number of tunes, many of which gradually 
dropped out of use until only five or six were used in 
1650), there was not a unanimous approval even of 
these Biblical praises. The Reverend John Cotton, 


5 William Hone, The Year Book (London, 1832), 67. 
® Edward Winslow, Hypocrisie Unmasked; quoted by Howard, Our 
American Music, 4. 


7 See particularly, William Arms Fisher, Ye Olde New England Psalm 
Tunes (Boston, 1930). 
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whose influence carried immense weight in Boston, 
sought to settle the dispute in 1647 by the publication 
of a book entitled The Singing of Psalms a Gospel 
Ordinance. Cotton’s book discussed the various objec- 
tions raised by “Satan” to this Christian duty: 


To prevent the godly-minded from taking melody to the 
Lord in singing his praises with one accord (I mean with one 
heart and one voice) Satan hath mightily bestirred himself to 
breed a discord in the hearts of some by filling their heads with 
four heads of scruples about the duty. 

1. Touching the Duty itself of singing Psalms with lively 
voice, whether there be any such worship at all now to be 
allowed and practised in the days of the New Testament? 

2. Touching the matter to be sung, whether the Scripture 
Psalms penned by Da i, Asaph, Moses, Solomon, Heze- 
kiah, Zachery, Simeon, Deborah, Mary, Elizabeth, or the 
like: or songs immediately indited by some personal spir- 
itual gift of some officer or member of the Church? 

3- Touching the Singers, if vocal music may be allowed, 
who must sing? 

Whether one for all the rest, the rest only saying Amen, 
or the whole congregation? 

Whether women as well as men, or men alone? 

Whether Carnal men and Pagans, as well as Church- 
members and Christians? 

4. Touching the manner of singing, whether, the Psalms 
may be sung either 
In Metre Devised? 

In Tunes Invented? 
In Order, after Reading of it? * 


* John Cotton, The Singing of Psalms a Gospel Ordinance (London, 
1647), 1- This book did not fulfill its entire purpose, for, almost eighty 
years later Peter Thacher and other divines published Cases of Conscience 
about singing psalms, briefly considered and resolved. An essay by sev- 
eral Ministers of the Gospel; for the satisfaction of their pious and con- 
sciencious brethren, as to sundry questions and cases of conscience con- 
cerning the singing of psalms, in the publick worship of God, etc. 
(Boston, 1723). 
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The answer which Cotton gives to all these questions 
is that Scripture demands psalm-singing as a part of 
worship. 

Touching the manner of singing, it was the general 
custom in New England churches of the seventeenth 
century to have one of the deacons read a line aloud, 
after which the congregation would sing it, and so on, 
alternately through the psalm. But the congregations 
came to dislike this business of “deaconing,” or “lin- 
ing,” as it was called. At Stratham, New Hampshire, 

. the matter was settled by compromise, the deacon by 
vote of the town to read half the time . . . while at Lon- 
donderry the precentor and choir both kept on at the same 


time, one reading and the other singing, until the latter gained 
the victory and sang the deacon down.* 


Samuel Sewall makes mention of the custom in the 
following entry in his Diary: “51. Psalm 2d verse sung, 
9-15 verses. Mr. Willard read the whole, and I set 
the Tune.””® The custom persisted for many years, but 
it gradually gave way to more modern methods as it 
became less likely that any of the congregation would 
“want either books or skill to reade.”™ 

There was undoubtedly some secular singing being 
done in New England all through the seventeenth 
century. One famous instance of it is recorded in 
Bradford’s Of Plimmoth Plantation. Thomas Morton, 
a London lawyer “of prettie parts,” arrived in Plym- 
outh in 1622, and about three years later had estab- 


® James DeNormandie, “Manners, Morals, and Laws of the Piscataqua 
Colony,” 2 Proceedings, Massachusetts Historical Society, x1x, 176. 

*® Samuel Sewall, Diary, Mark Van Doren, Editor (New York, 
1927), 152. 

11 Cotton, The Singing of Psalms, 86. 
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lished himself at Mount Wollaston, where he and his 
companions sought to escape the rigorous morality of 
the Puritan settlements. To celebrate the establish- 


ment of their settlement, 

They also set up a May-pole, drinking and dancing aboute 
it many days togeather, inviting the Indean women, for their 
consorts, dancing and frisking togither, “(like so many fairies, 
or furies rather) and worse practises .... Morton like- 

wise (to shew his poetrie) composed sundry rimes and verses, 
some tending to lasciviousness . . .* 


Morton’s own account of the affair is interesting, be- 
cause it contains the words of what is probably the first 
distinctly secular, not to say convivial, song composed 
by an English colonist in America. “There was like- 
wise,” he writes, 

a merry song made, which, (to make their Revells more fash- 
ionable,) was sung with a Corus, every man bearing his part; 
which they performed in a daunce, hand in hand about the 
Maypole, whiles one of the Company sung and filled out the 
good liquor, like gammedes and [upiter. 


The Songe 
Drinke and be merry, merry, merry boyes; 
Let all your delight be in Hymens ioyes; 
J6 to Hymen now the day is come, 
About the merry Maypole take a Roome. 


Make greene garlons, bring bottles out 
And fill sweet nectar, freely about, 
Vncover thy head, and feare no harme, 
For hers good liquor to keep it warme. 
Then drinke and be merry, etc. 

16 to Hymen, etc.” 


12 William Bradford, Of Plimmoth Plantation, W. C. Ford, Editor 
(Boston, 1912), 11, 48-49. 

18 Thomas Morton, New English Canaan, C. F. Adams, Editor (Bos- 
ton, 1883), 279-280. 
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There are three stanzas more to testify to the merri- 
ment of the gathering. But this “harmless mirth,” as 
Morton puts it, “was much distasted, of the precise 
Separatists” down in Plymouth, and the master of 
revels was soon shipped back to England. Other rau- 
cous souls seem to have burst forth in song, especially 
in the taverns, for, in 1669, the court enacted that “all 
such lycenced ordinaries shall not suffer prophane sing- 
ing, daunceing, or revelling in their houses, on the 
penaltie of ten shillings for every default. . . .”** There 
is little to indicate that “prophane singing” was suffered 
to go on unchecked in New England at any time dur- 
ing the century, and it is highly probable that whatever 
was done was done sub rosa—or Maypole. Most of — 
the singing was unquestionably “lined out” by the dea- 
cons. 

The lamentable state into which singing had fallen 
by 1690 is revealed by the following quotation from 
“Some Few Directions for ordering the Voice and Set- 
ting these Following Tunes of the Psalms” which the 
editors prefixed to the edition of the Bay Psalm Book 
published in that year: 

First, observe how many notes compass the tune is. Next 
the place of your first note; and how many notes above and 
below that; so as you may begin the tune of your first note, 


as the rest may be sung in the compass of your and the people’s 
voices, without Squeaking above, or Grumbling below."® 


No doubt there was much “Squeaking” and “Grum- 
bling,” and it is probably quite true that the famous tune, 
“Old Hundred,” became “almost a hundred tunes sung 


14 John W. Barber, The History and Antiquities of New England, etc. 
(Hartford, 1844), 308. 


15 Quoted by Howard, Our American Music, 10. 
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at once.””* As one historian of music has said: “Many 
went so far as to consider skilful singing a direct sin.””’ 

Quite naturally there was a reaction to this; not even 
the harsh roar of the coast of New England could 
harden the sensibilities completely! The stern Puritans 
gradually relaxed and began, as timidly as mice, to 
nibble at “heavenly cheese” until in the early years of 
the eighteenth century there was a pronounced effort, 
among the more sensitive leaders, to improve upon the 
quality of singing. There is evidence that the Reverend 
John Tufts, a minister of Newburyport, published A 
Very Plain and Easy Introduction to the Whole Art of 
Singing Psalm Tunes, possibly as early as 1712; and 
this was the first instruction book on singing compiled 
in the American colonies. A singing school existed in 
Boston at least as early as 1717,'° and from such schools 
as this there were turned out good singers, who were 
gradually formed into choirs which replaced the in- 
harmonious congregational process of “deaconing.” In 
1721, Thomas Walter published his Grounds and Rules 
of Music, with a commendatory preface signed by a 
number of notable churchmen, including Increase and 
Cotton Mather, Thomas Prince, and eleven others. 
Two quotations from Walter’s book will show why 
these men of God found it expedient also to encourage 
their flocks by endorsing another volume published 


16 Howard, Our American Music, 7. 


17 Louis Elson, The History of American Music (New York, revised 
edition, 1925), 9- 
18 The eleventh edition of this book was published by Samuel Gerrish 


in Boston, 1744. Thus eleven editions were sold in less than thirty-five 
years. 


19 Elson, American Music, 9. 
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about the same time.”” Walter declares: 


Tho nature itself suggests unto us a notion of Harmony, and 
many men, without any other Tutor, may be able to strike 
upon a few Notes tolerably tuneful; yet this bears no more 
proportion to a Tune composed and sung by the Rules of Art 
than the vulgar Hedge-Notes of every Rustic does to the Harp 
of David.” 


And there was good reason for learning the “Rules of 
Art”: 

. . . for much time is taken up in shaking out these Tunes 
and Quavers; and besides, no two Men in the Congregation 
quaver alike, or together; which sounds in the Ears of a good 


Judge, like Five Hundred different Tunes roared out at the 
same time . . .™ 


Thomas Symmes, in his Usile Dulci, reminds his con-’ 
gregation that, “we used frequently to have some peo- 
ple singing a note or two, after the rest had done.”™ 
Cotton Mather himself entered the lists as a cham- 
pion of the new taste, with the publication of his book 
The Accomplished Singer, which was “Intended for 
the assistance of all that sing psalms with grace in their 
hearts; but more particularly to accompany the laud- 
able endeavors of those who are learning to sing by 
rule ....” Many New England ministers entered the 
ranks of the musical renaissance. The controversy over 
“regular singing” raged: Thomas Symmes delivered 

2° Thomas Symmes, The Reasonableness of Regular Singing, or Sing- 
ing by note (Boston, 1720). 

21 Thomas Walter, The Grounds and Rules of Musick Explained (Bos- 
ton, 1721), 1. Four editions of this book had been published by 1746. 

22 Ibid., 5. 

23 Thomas Symmes, Utile Dulci or a Joco-Serious Dialogue Concern- 
ing Regular Singing (1722), quoted in Frederick L. Ritter, Music in 
America (New York, 1884), 17. 

24 (Boston, 1721). 
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the famous lecture quoted above, and Josiah Dwight 
published in Boston three years later, An Essay to 
silence the outcry that has been made in some places 
against regular singing. In a sermon preached at Fram- 
ingham. In the same year John Eliot, whose namesake, 
fifty years before, had quietly gone ahead teaching his 
“praying Indians” to sing psalms while the clergy in 
Boston debated the scriptural authority for such worship, 
published, in 1725, A Brief Discourse Concerning Reg- 
ular Singing, shewing ... the Necessity and Incumbency 
thereof in the Worship of God.” Four years later 
Nathaniel Chauncey followed with his Regular singing 
defended, and proved to be the only true way of sing- 
ing the songs of the Lord ... ,a sermon he preached at 
Hartford and published at New London. The objec- 
tions to “regular singing” were as numerous as they 
were strange. Thomas Symmes listed seven of them 
which were “calculated for a Particular Town . . . but 
may serve some other Places in the same Climate.” 
Among these we may notice four: 





1. That it is a new way, and unbeknown tongue ... . 
4. That the practice of it gives disturbance; rails and exasper- 


ates men’s spirits; grieves sundry people, and causes them to 
behave themselves indecently and disorderly .... 6. That the 
names given to the notes are bawdy, yea iatiemee. 7. That 
it is a needless way, since their good fathers that were strangers 
to it, are got to heaven without it.” 


Actually the “good fathers” were not strangers to it, 
for “It was studied, known and approved of” at Har- 
vard “for many years after its first founding. This is 


25 See Martin Moore, Memoirs of the Life and Character of John 
Eliot (Boston, 1822), 114. 


26 Ritter, Music in America, 15. 
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evident from the Musical Theses, which were formerly 
printed.”*” Unfortunately these theses were destroyed 
by fire. But long years of neglect resulting from the 
Calvinist mistrust of singing as a part of religious ritual, 
had brought about a distressing lack of musical skill. 
Now, at the beginning of the eighteenth century, the 
church took the lead in the musical revival. 

There certainly must have been marked improve- 
ment in the quality of singing during the first quarter- 
century, with all this ministerial exhortation. But it 
was, as one would imagine, predominantly church sing- 
ing, and the psalms were still supreme. Benjamin 
Franklin’s brother, James, issued a book entitled Pro- 
miscuous Singing, no divine Institution, in 1739. Even 


hymns lacked real respectability, for as late as 1744 we 


find Jonathan Edwards writing a letter to the Reverend 
Doctor Benjamin Colman of Boston, which contained 
the following apology: 


It has been our manner in this congregation, for more than 
two years past, in the summer time, when we sing three times 
upon the sabbath, to sing an hymn, or part of a Hymn of Dr. 
Watts’s, ihe last time, viz.: at the conclusion of the afternoon 
exercise. I introduced it principally because I saw in the people 
a very general inclination to it: indeed I was not properly he 
that introduced it: they began it in my absence on a journey; 
and seem’d to be greatly pleased with it; and sang nothing 
else and neglected the Psalms wholly.” 


Edwards goes on to explain that he soon reinstated the 
psalms, but allowed his congregation to continue the 
comparatively innocuous vice of singing one of Dr. 
Watts’s pieces, as a special treat at the close of the third 


27 Ritter, Music in America, 50: quoted from Symmes, The Reason- 
ableness of Regular Singing. 
28 2 Proceedings, Massachusetts Historical Society, x, 429. 
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service on Sundays during the good old summer time. 
But mistrust of Watts was even more violent among 
some of the clergy. As late as the year 1783 Thomas 
Clark published Plain reasons why Dr. Watts’ Imita- 
tion of the Psalms nor his other poems, nor any other 
human composition, ought to be used in the praises of 
the great God our Saviour. In spite of the improve- 
ment in the technique of singing, the art was still uni- 
versally considered as, 


A means provided by the God of Nature and the Author of 
all Religion, to dispel and drive away the evile Influences of 
Satan, but also to prepare the soul for the Reception of the 
Inspiration of the Holy Spirit.” 

It had not yet occurred to the New Englanders that 
singing could be a wholesome amusement, nor had the 
sentimental spirit, which produced the heart-tearing bal- 
lads of the late seventeen-hundreds, yet evolved from 
its parent, the stern mind of Calvinism. In fact the 
conception of music’s uses and powers was distinctly 
associated, in some minds at least, with the Lord’s busi- 
ness. A certain Reverend Hugh Adams, who preached 
in a small village on the Indian frontier, was right in 
the swing of the awakening interest in singing, 

. and his predilection for it rose to such an height, that, 
recollecting the circumstance of a victory gained by Jehosaphat 
after he had appointed singers to go before the army (2 Chroni- 
cles, xx, 21), he confidently expected some great advantage 
would be gained over the Indians; and when four of them were 
killed within the bounds of his parish on June 10, 1724... . 
he publicly gave out that his expectation was answered.” 


2® Thomas Walter, The Sweet Psalmist of Israel (Boston, 1722), 15. 
3°, Proceedings, Massachusetts Historical Society, 111, 324-325. 
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At another time he reaffirmed his faith in “music” in 
an even more decisive way. Having read the ninth 
verse of the second chapter in Numbers: “And if you 
go to war in your land against the enemy that op- 
presseth you, then ye shall blow an alarm with the 
trumpets . . . and ye shall be saved from your enemies,” 
Adams got two old horns and had two of his sons re- 
peatedly blowing them out the front door; to which 
he ascribed the fact that he and his family were pre- 
served from the Indians.” 

Before proceeding with ovr survey, it is well to 
glance briefly at the general state of music. During the 
first quarter-century we have noticed an improvement 
in vocal music, and this change went hand in hand with 
a growth in other fields. Boston was the scene of the © 
first public concert in America, so far as our records 
show. In 1731, there was a “Concert of Music on 
Sundry Instruments” held in the great room at Mr. 
Pelham’s, a gentleman with the versatile record of 
being “an engraver, dancing master, instructor in read- 
ing and writing, painting upon glass, and a dealer in 
the ‘best Virginia tobacco.’”** The ban against secular 
music was gradually being lifted, and by 1754 Boston 
had a concert hall at the corner of Hanover and Court 
Streets, where the citizens might hear both “Vocal and 
Instrumental Musick to consist of Select Pieces by the 
Masters.”** The first secular song published in this 
country seems to have been A Song made upon the elec- 
tion of new magistrates for this city which was printed 
in New York by John Peter Zenger in 1734, and 


31 Proceedings, Massachusetts Historical Society, 111, 325. 

32 John Tasker Howard, The Music of George Washington’s Time 
(Washington, 1931), 9. 

33 Ibid., 9. 
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ordered to be burned “by the hands of the common 
hangman, Monday 21 November, 1734.”"* The first 
book of secular songs did not follow until 1767, when 
Garrat Noel published The Masque, a new Song Book 
in New York. In the following year Waterman & Rus- 
sell of Providence, Rhode Island, brought out Songs, 
composed for use and Edification, and in 1771 The 
New Songbook was issued by William McAlpine of 
Boston. The battle for secular music had been won, 


and from then on, 





. except for the interval of the Revolution, when the Con- 
tinental Congress passed a resolution “to discourage every piece 
of extravagance and dissipation . . . exhibition of shows, plays 
and other expensive diversions and amusements” (1774), con- 
certs were offered regularly in the principal cities during the 
last half of the century. Their programs contained many 
works that are forgotten today, yet there were a number of 
standard pieces which are still being played on concert pro- 
grams.”* 


Of course America was far behind England during 
this same period. In the mother country the ballad 
opera had become extremely popular, and a number of 
composers and compilers had done some very compe- 
tent writing. It was the time of Arne, Linley, Arnold, 
Dibdin, Shield, Storace and others, who, basing their 
work on the extraordinarily successful Beggars Opera 
of 1728, “had evolved a type of ballad-opera peculiarly 
their own.”*” But despite our backwardness, the foun- 
dations of American music were being laid. In 1759, 
Francis Hopkinson wrote his song “My Days Have 

34 Number 3836 in Evans’s American Bibliography. 

*° Howard, The Music of George Washington’s Time, 9. 

%® William T. Upton, Art-Song in America (Boston, 1930), 6. 
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Been so Wondrous Free,” which is probably the first 
native American composition; and in 1761, James Lyon 
published his Urania, containing six of his own compo- 
sitions. Nine years later William Billings of Boston 
produced the New England Psalm Singer, which con- 
tained several of his so-called “fuguing pieces” that so 
lamentably influenced New England vocal music for 
many years. Billings was veritably ecstatic about these 
inventions of his, which he described as, 

more than twenty times as powerful as the old slow tunes. 
Each part striving for mastery and victory. The audience en- 
tertained and delighted, their minds surprisingly agitated and 
extremely fluctuated, sometimes declaring for one part and 
sometimes for another. Now the solemn bass demands their 
attention; next the manly tenor; now the lofty counter; now . 
the volatile treble. Now here, now there, now here again! 
O ecstatic! Rush on, you sons of harmony.” 


It was pretty dreadful music, and the “fuguing” was 
merely an annoying repetition of phrases in the several 
parts which provided an endless monotony of ascending 
and descending fifths; but it was very popular, and al- 
most everybody sang it. Another gentleman, named 
William Tans’ur, “Musico-Theorico” (his own title, 
which he himself defined as “A person who studies 
Musick, writes Treatises, and explams dark passages 
therein; and publickly gives Instruction by Practice”), 
brought out at Newburyport, in 1773, The American 
Harmony, or Royal Melody Complete which also had 
a marked influence on the musical taste of the time. He 
was poorly drilled in the fundamentals of music, like 
most of his contemporaries, but he was, like Billings, 
enthusiastic. He observes at the opening of his treatise: 


37 Quoted by Howard, Our American. Music, 46. 
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Where Psalmody is most used, those churches are generally 
the most filled: it having a great influence over the minds of 
most people, especially Youth; and keeps them from many Vices 
on the Lord’s Day. It is a great preservative to Health, it 
strengthens the Breast and clears the Lungs. It helps a stam- 


mering Speech (as I know by Experience) to a true Pronun- 
ciation of Words; and is the only Way to Knowledge, where 
Nature has bestowed a good Voice, which excelleth all Instru- 
ments. 


Undoubtedly these many-sided virtues of singing en- 
joyed considerable popular esteem, and there was a 
noticeable lessening of “Squeaking above and Grum- 
bling below.” 

So the improvement in singing was the outgrowth 
of a general renaissance of musical taste. All of this 
came simultaneously with the gradual introduction of 
instrumental accompaniment for vocal music. Public 
concerts had undoubtedly been thus accompanied from 
the start, but for a long while there was pronounced 
antagonism to any such pagan institution in New Eng- 
land. In the early years of the century a minister at 
Stratham, New Hampshire, complained of the grow- 
ing tendency to use a bass viol for leading church sing- 
ing, saying indignantly that, “they have got a fiddle 
into the church as big as a hogs-trough.”” In 1786 we 
find the “Reverend and Learned Mr. Peirce” of Lon- 
don writing to the ministers and congregation of the 
“First Congregational Dissenting Church in Boston” in 
these words: 

Plain singing is universally admitted to be, at once, capable 
both of raising and improving sentiments of rational piety and 
devotion; and is commanded in the new Testament. Where 


%8 DeNormandie, “The Piscataqua Colony,” 2 Proceedings, Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, x1x, 176. 
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the heart and understanding are so intimately interested, like 
every other united act of praise, it is calculated to produce a good 
effect. But the addition of instrumental music should seem 
more calculated to divert and dissipate the pious affections of a 
reasonable service, than to fix them upon their proper objects.” 


One of the most eloquent ministerial disavowals of 
instrumental accompaniment was made by the Reverend 
Nathaniel Emmons in 1806, “at a Public Meeting of a 
number of Singers who were improving themselves in 
Church Music.”* His masterful logic is brought for- 
ward as an answer to those who have defended the use 
of instruments by showing that, in the Old Testament, 
they were used by God’s own appointment. He points 
out that in those days the ritual had, of necessity, to be 
as elaborate and beautiful as possible in order, 

to render it a proper type of Christ, and an effectual bulwark 
against idolatry. But now Christ has come in the flesh . . . 


there is no longer any occasion for instrumental music, nor 
any other external pomp and parade in public worship. 


But, by the end of the century several churches were 
equipped with organs, and the bass viol was in common 
use. The members of the church at Attleborough, 
Massachusetts, even went so far as to subscribe fourteen 
dollars and thirty-eight cents “for the purpose of pur- 
chasing another Bass Viol for practicing and a number 
of Psalm Books not to exceed one dozen.”“ These in- 
struments, together with the so-called German flute, 
were commonly used to accompany singing in the home 
and in public.“ 


3° Proceedings, Massachusetts Historical Society, XLIV, 176. 

4° Nathaniel Emmons, 4 Collection of Sermons (Boston, 1813), 111, 
445-464. 

*1 Quoted from a subscription list in the possession of the author. 

42 Howard, The Music of George Washington’s Time, 18. 
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We learn from some of the diaries of the time that 
there were homes in Boston and other New England 
towns where the evenings were spent in singing and 
playing the more popular musical instruments. John 
Rowe, a Boston merchant, made the following entry 
for March 15, 1771: Mr. Propert at Rowe’s House “di- 
verted us all the evening by playing on Sucky’s spin- 
net and joyned by Mr. J. Lane in singing; Propert is a 
fine hand.”“ During the War of the Revolution, 
there was, of course, a good deal of singing. Songs such 
as “Yankee Doodle,” and Billings’s “Chester” with its 
stirring words: 

Let tyrants shake their iron rod, 
And slav’ry clank her galling chains, 


We fear them not, We trust in God, 
New England’s God forever reigns. 


4 


became tremendously popular;“* and singing on the 
march may very possibly have improved unison rhythm. 
Many popular songs sprang up celebrating the heroes 
of the war, the battles, and the glories of American 
liberty. Such songs as “Washington and Liberty,” 
“Major André,” “Saw you my Hero, George,” “Gen- 
eral Burgoyne’s Surrender,” and others, were com- 
posed, or adapted, from old English models, and sung 
throughout the land. 

No matter whence the inspiration came, it seems 
quite certain that there was a remarkable awakening of 
interest in singing during the late seventeen-hundreds. 
Singing societies were founded in several towns, one of 
which, the Stoughton Musical Society, founded in 1786, 


*3 2 Proceedings, Massachusetts Historical Society, x, 29. 


** Frank Moore, Songs and Ballads of the American Revolution (New 
York, 1886). 
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is the oldest society of the kind still existing in America. 
These groups of amateur enthusiasts entered upon a 
campaign to advertise themselves, and to establish for 
themselves a good name in their respective communi- 
ties. They persuaded the ministers to write sermons in 
their behalf, and these sermons served much the same 
purpose, from the advertising point of view, as our 
modern commercial testimonials from stars of the stage 
and screen. The Reverend Oliver Noble published a 
sermon that he had preached at “the North Meeting 
House, Newbury-Port,” entitled: Regular and skilful 
music in the worship of God founded in the law of na- 
ture, and introduced into His worship, by His own in- 
stitution, which was “Printed at the desire of the musi- 
cal Society” of that town.“ Samuel John Mills pub-. 
lished a sermon which he had delivered at Litchfield 
in 1775, entitled: The Nature and importance of the 
duty of singing praise to God, and was “occasioned by 
a public meeting of the singers in that place; and pub- 
lished at their desire.” This increasing tide of interest 
in organized singing is reflected in the prefaces to the 
song-books which were published toward the end of the 
century. In the preface to the American Musical Mis- 
cellany (Northampton, 1798), the editor remarked: 
The great proficiency which, within a few years past, has 
been made in the various branches of this science, and the fa- 
cility with which the lovers of music, now read notes to which 


they have not been accustomed, has induced the editor to be- 
lieve that this work would at least be acceptable to the public. 


The influence exerted by the numerous singing societies, 
and by the general awakening of interest in secular sing- 


ing of respectable quality, is illustrated by the interest 
*® (Boston, 1774). 
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in musical education for children which exhibited itself 
during the eighties and nineties. In 1782, Amos Taylor 
published his American babes instructed to sing an 
anthem of praise to their Divine Redeemer, or religious 
singing into schools of common education, with an easy 
method of settling schools among the poor sort of peo- 
ple for teaching the art of letters im loud schools, so 
called, which seems to have been the first American 
book on the subject. Six years later there appeared a 
Worcester, Massachusetts, reprint of Lady Eleanor 
Frere Fenn’s Tommy Thumb’s Song book, for all little 
masters and misses, to be sung to them by their nurses, 
until they can sing themselves; and in 1790 Songs for 
the Amusement of Children was published at Middle- 
town, Connecticut, to cater to the juvenile appetite, 
which may have been stimulated by Amos Taylor’s ac- 
tivities. 

With the greater refinement in the gentle arts which 
characterized the closing years of the century, there 
came the spirit of sentimentalism which was already ripe 
in Europe. Mr. Dibdin, the popular English song writer 
and singer of the time, wrote in his memoirs, “I con- 
sidered that, however I might venture to throw the 
reins over the neck of my muse, it would be most sa- 
credly incumbent upon me in no instance to outrage 
propriety or wound morality.“ Thomas Oliphant be- 
wailed the fact that the young people were “affecting 
to sigh and simper over the mawkish nonsense to which 
so many songs are adapted, but which to call poetry is 
a profanation of the term.”*’ Many of the American 


46 C. Dibdin, The Professional Life of Mr. Dibdin (London, 1804), 
I, Xxii. 
#7 Thomas Oliphant, 4 Short Account of Madrigals (London, 1836), 24. 
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publications of the period trickle with the same spirit. 
An excellent early example is the American Songster 
(1788), which gives prefatory notice that: “To this 
collection the Fair Americans may safely have recourse, 
without the start of a blush upon their cheeks, or offend- 
ing the most rigid virtue.” It was not long before “the 
bright particular star of parlor song was Felicia Hem- 
ans,” with Haynes Bailey’s “I’d Be a Butterfly” and 
“Oh, No, We Never Mention Her” shining only a 
trifle less brightly in the firmament.“ 

During the first quarter of the nineteenth century 
this spirit washed practically all vitality out of the pop- 
ular songs, and its “mawkish nonsense” culminated in 
the ballads which appeared in the various female maga- 
zines of the “fabulous forties.” This attitude was, of 
course, a part of the rise of sentimentalism which was 
so prominently manifest in the literature of the period 
in both America and Europe; but perhaps in a more 
direct way it was the inevitable outgrowth of the early 
New England mistrust of anything except the Psalms 
of David. It is hardly possible that the Calvinist at- 
titude, which had been drilled into the New England 
conscience for generations, could have been swept en- 
tirely away of a sudden. Calvinism, in its original for- 
bidding character, had been tempered by a more liberal 
clergy, but its militant ghost still stalked abroad, haunt- 
ing the minds of the people who were enjoying the 
unripe fruits of a new freedom. The people could sing 
and dance now, but unripe fruit is bitter, and they felt 
a bothersome obligation to sing songs that made them 
weep, or which at least encouraged “the most rigid 


*8“The Songs We Used to Sing,” Atlantic Monthly, Lxvi, 408, 
$72-575- 
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virtue.” The elements which produced sentimentalism 
in America are legion, and we can fasten on no one 
cause. It is, however, probably safe to assume that the 
cross-breeding of Calvinism and industrialism, whether 
natural or not, had a hand in the business. 

But with all the sentimental ballads, purely secular 
singing, quite free from any “repression,” was abroad 
in the land. In 1810 a young lad in Attleborough, 
Massachusetts, wrote to his brother in Pawlet, Vermont: 
The young are in high spirits in this place. on thursday eve- 
ning there was a high tantrum at Wm. Richardsons . . . . 
We chose Mary and Walton to be chief in command, and 
nought would do but they must have some blackstrap we got 
3 pts that was but a small portion. we sung and danced untill 
12 and wanted some more. I went after 12 and got 2 qts 
more which made us sing much better . . . . After we had 


dranked what we had and stayed untill about four we con- 
cluded to go home contented.” 


This is a far cry from the attitude toward singing in the 
days of New England’s beginnings. Edward Johnson, 
it was, wrote of the men who settled Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1635: 

After they have thus found out a place of aboad, they bur- 
row themselves in the Earth for their first shelter under some 
Hill-Side, casting the Earth aloft upon Timber . . . and thus 
these poore servants of Christ provide shelter for themselves 
their Wives and little ones, keeping off the short showers 
from their Lodgings, but the long raines penetrate through, to 
their great disturbance in the night season; yet in these poore 
Wigwams they sing Psalms, pray and praise their God.*° 


*° Letter from W. C. Robinson to Jonathan Robinson, from the Rob- 
inson Papers, in the possession of the author. 

5° Edward Johnson, History of New England from the English Plant- 
ing in the Yeere 1628 Until the Yeere 1652 (London, 1654) (Andover, 
1867), 83- 
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WHITTIER AND THE 
NEW ENGLAND WEEKLY REVIEW 


THOMAS FRANKLIN CURRIER 


HE author of a fictional biography of John Greenleaf 

Whittier would find in the youth and early manhood of 
the poet a fascinating subject, in spite of his characteristic quiet 
Quakerism. Not the least interesting chapter would be that 
devoted to his brief residence in Hartford when, as a young 
man, he was editing the New England Weekly Review in the 
years 1830 and 1831. Mr. Pickard in his Life and Letters 
of Whittier has sketched this period with a truthful pencil, but — 
the picture may be made more complete, and for this pur- 
pose the pages of the Review itself contribute many vivid side- 
lights and help take the place of letters and personal testimony 
now no longer available. Fortunately, a file of this paper is 
preserved at Hartford in the library of the Connecticut His- 
torical Society. 

Under the able management of George D. Prentice, the 
Review had established itself as a prominent Clay organ, and 
when Prentice found it expedient to move to Kentucky, there 
to prepare a campaign biography of Clay, he cast around for a 
successor and without hesitation threw his mantle over the 
shoulders of young Whittier, who had attracted his attention 
as editor of the American Manufacturer, a weekly journal pub- 
lished by the Colliers in Boston. Whittier had rather willingly 
parted company with the Colliers in midsummer of the year 
1829 and thereafter was, for a time, at home in Haverhill, 
dividing his attention between editorial work on the Essex Ga- 
zette and the strenuous duty of relieving his aged father from 
the care of the farm. The elder Whittier’s death, in June, 
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1830, perhaps brought the talented son face to face with the 
necessity of making a decision as to his life work, and it un- 
doubtedly made the Hartford offer doubly attractive. His en- 
thusiasm for Clay but added to the zeal with which Whittier 
thus entered the field of political journalism. The salary of five 
hundred dollars, meagre as it seems to us now, was at least 
ready money, and ready money was scarce in the Whittier 
family. : 

For more than a year before Prentice called Whittier to the 

Review, the two editors had exchanged compliments. Whittier 
printed Prentice’s “Morning in Spring” in the American Manu- 
facturer of February 12, 1829, with an introductory word of 
commendation, while on March 16 of the same year, Prentice 
thrusts at Whittier with the following tart criticism: “Our 
friend Whittier has said a very poor thing in the last number 
of his paper. He reprobates all kinds of musick —the melody 
of soft-toned instruments and the sweet voice of girls. This it 
is to be a Quaker.” In his issue of April 6, Prentice, while 
continuing the same theme, recognizes Whittier’s talent by 
saying: 
Boston Manuracturer. It is always a delight to us to open Mr. 
Whittier’s paper.— The young Quaker is a fellow of such exquisite 
powers, and is so devoted to the great objects of human benevolence, 
that no one can long hold communion with him, without feeling, 
that he is one of the best specimens of human nature. His mind, 
too, is the home of poetry. Its tones of melody are flung upon the 
air as sweetly and with as little apparent effort, as those of the wind- 
harp, when its strings are swept by the dewy fingers of Twilight. 
And, having said this, we beg leave to scold the gentleman. Mr. 
Whittier is keeping up his tirades against music. Why is this? 

Prentice continues to take flattering notice of the young 
Quaker poet and editor by printing in the Review of June 8, 
1829 an early poem “The Outlaw” calling it “a prodigy of 
precocious talent” and three weeks later, on June 29, by in- 
serting the following prophetic appreciation: 


Bosron Manuracturer. A paper of which New-England should 
be proud. It comes to us on Thursdays — and so great is the ac- 
count we take of it, that we rarely think of TAursday, without think- 
ing, the next moment, of the Boston Manufacturer. The Editor, 
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Mr. Whittier, has been for some years known as a singularly chaste 
and powerful writer — and we rejoice that he is at length placed 
in a situation which gives him an opportunity of making a direct 
impression upon the literary taste of the American Community. That 
opportunity is not passing unimproved. 

Mr. Whittier publishes occasional pieces of poetry in the columns 
of the Manufacturer, which would do honor to the greatest among 
the illustrious living or the illustrious dead. He is not spoiled by the 
present rage for soft nonsense. Three fourths of our American Poets 
ought to be dressed out in muslins, and carried for dolls in the girls’ 
indispensibles — but Whittier is a man —a giant — and if he will 
continue to be just to himself, he may build an edifice upon the 
Ocean of Time, too mighty to be buried by the surging of the 
waters. We give the following lines from Mr. Whittier’s last number. 


The poem “To a Star,” which followed this glowing tribute, 
was copied into contemporary gift annuals and has been printed 
by Frances Mary Pray in her Study of Whittier’s A pprentice- 
ship as a Poet. 

For a period of several weeks during August and September, ' 
1829, almost every issue of the Review copied a poem by 
Whittier. The hospitality thus given to the young poet’s pro- 
ductions indicates that Prentice was watching his work and was 
eager to encourage him and make him known to a wider circle 
of readers. From time to time he adds to the high praise he 
had already bestowed, as in the issue of December 28, 1829, 
when he quotes a passage of “The Minstrel Girl” and writes 
“We do not know that we have ever seen the following descrip- 
tion of sunset equalled.” Again on March 8, 1830, in a run- 
ning comment on the various publications received as exchanges, 
he refers to the Essex Gazette and Whittier as follows: 


Let’s look — what have we here? — Ah—the Essex Gazette — give 
us your hand, brother Whittier — here’s ours, with our heart in the 
hollow of it — take both — you know you are welcome. You are a 
quaker, we hear — and we feel disposed to shake your hand till you 
are a shaking or rather a shaken quaker. Reader, dost know this 
Whittier? That broad brim of his covers a mental Peru — a world 
of jewelry, that flashes beautifully in every ray of star and sunlight. 
You will yet be proud of him as your countryman. He is one of 
Nature’s poets. His mind is an angel-instrument, and the thoughts, 
that pass through it, are turned to music, as naturally as the breath, 
that goes out upon the winds in the trumpet-blast. 
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With the issue of the Review for July 19, 1830, Whittier 
enters upon his duties as editor and initiates his term of office 
with this proclamation: 

EGOTISM EXTRA 


Reader — we are in the arm chair of thy especial friend Prentice 
— leaning on his editorial table, and wielding his sceptre of author- 
ity. — We have wrapped our quiet and sober minded self in the 
lion-skin of Hercules; and the club which has done so much towards 
decapitating the Hydra of Jacksonism is in our hands to be applied 
as the plenitude of our discretion may dictate. 

Seriously and soberly have we entered the editorial arena; and 
here, with our Devil to vouch for our true and valiant knighthood, 
we cast down our lance in the very teeth of religious imposture and 
literary quackery. We have been called a clever fellow heretofore; 
and it shall go hard with Jacksonism and all the other plagues of the 
land, but that we will continue to deserve the appellation. We shall 
take the liberty of speaking our mind upon any subject that may 
thrust itself into our notice. We shall take occasion to speak of Men, 
too, as well as measures; — and whether hunting down the impu- 
dent office-seeker, or exposing the unprincipled Demagogue, we shall 
never spoil 3 joke to avoid a libel-suit, or soften a sentence under 
apprehensions of a duel, 2 la Jackson — that is to say, a flourish of 
rattans and the visitation of a mahogany stocked pistol. Why should 
we? Are we not hors du combat—a disciple of William Penn? 
The formal challenge — the minutia [sic] of time — weapons, distance, 
&c. — the surgeon and his frightful apparatus for blood-letting and 
amputation — all — all the horrible paraphernalia of modern chiv- 
alry have no power over our imagination. Fight a duel, indeed! 
Depend upon it reader, we have too great a respect for our outward 
man to make a target of it for every scoundrel to shoot at. — We 
never, in all our life, received but one challenge, and that of course, 
came from a poor, miserable devil of a Jackson editor. Had no other 
motive save that of pity actuated us, we should certainly have de- 
clined the fellow’s invitation. The creature stood before us, shaking 
like a willow bough in a whirlwind — the very personification of an 
ague fit — with a countenance as white as a blank sheet of his own 
newspaper, before receiving its weekly pollution of blackguardism and 
falsehood. We take to ourselves especial credit for our forbearance 
on this occasion. Had we accepted the challenge, we should have 
been the death of the poor fellow. Pistols would never have reached 
him. Our courtesy would have finished him without the aid of 
gunpowder. 

Another thing, dear reader of ours—we are a cold water man. 
Intemperance and Jacksonism go hand in hand —an unclean pair of 
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lubberly giants, who rely on each other for support. We shall take 
care to lend our assistance in burying both under an Aétna of their 
own infamy, higher than that which Jupiter raised over the rebellious 
giants of old. 

Finally, reader — we are disposed to do the thing which is right — 
to eschew Jacksonism as we would a pestilence and to deal with those 
who are the victims of its baleful influence “more in sorrow than in 
anger.” 

But should they think proper to make an experiment upon our 
good nature they may raise a spirit which not even the “Great 
Magician” himself can lay at his bidding. Let them begin the 
strife, and we stand ready to cast the scabbard of our war-knife in 
their faces — hoist the red flag and do battle for extermination. 


During the first year of Whittier’s editorship almost every 
number of the Review contains, in addition to political leaders 
and editorials, either verses from his pen or a prose tale or 
sketch. At the beginning nearly all his contributions are signed, 
but later the signature is omitted, and they are known to be his 
only because they were later gathered into his published col- 
lections or otherwise acknowledged. A good example of this is 
the prose tale “The Wife” printed anonymously in the Review 
of May 9, 1831, and copied later by other publications, among 
them the Ladies’ Garland, m1, No. 5, 1838. In the endeavor 
to identify others, students must depend on Whittier’s choice of 
subject-matter and style, for many likely contributions can not 
positively be assigned to him. 

Pickard suggests that the political leaders at Hartford were 
a bit surprised when they discovered that Prentice had selected 
as his successor a shy youth of Quakerly habits and garb, but 
he gave full satisfaction, and the editorial office continued to be 
the rendezvous of the “men of Clay.” The following reveal- 
ing picture of the editor’s office at this period appears in the 
issue of November 21, 1831: 


MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE OF NEWSPAPERS 

GS Nothing gives us greater pleasure, than to see a group of 
friends around our Editor’s table of a morning, cracking jokes and 
conning over the latest news. Being an obliging, well disposed body, 
(whatever folks may say of us) we are, of course, delighted to be 
able to furnish them with the best papers, and the latest dates. Think, 
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then, beloved reader, what must be our mortification, at the occur- 
rence of scenes like the following: 

Enter Publius Politicus Prognostic, Esq. 

Prognostic, (tumbling over papers.) — Seen the Pennsylvania Whig, 
this morning, Mr. Editor? 

Editor. —” Twas here fifteen minutes since, Mr. Prognostic. You'll 
find it under that pyramid of Jacksonism, I take it. The rascally 
porkers have a decided aversion to that paper — always trying to 
trample it down amongst their own filth. 

Pr (after a search.) ———- D —1 a Whig here, sir. I'll just look into 
the National Journal. 

Ed (bustling about.) — Sit down, sir, sit down — don’t give your- 
self the slightest trouble — it shall be found in one minute. Here — 
Tom — Dick — Harry hunt up the National Journal for Mr. Prog- 
nostic. 

Then follows a scene of confusion — devils running — Editor scold- 
ing — publisher nagging — Prognostic chafing — papers flying — every- 
thing in a hubbub, as if Bedlam had broken loose.—The conclu- 
sion of the matter is expressed by the devil (assuming an attitude) 
as follows. 

“Taint no use looking. That ’ere Journal has been hooked 
just as it was last week, when I was setting the story about Gen. 
Jackson and the Bank.” 

Exit Publius Politicus Prognostic Esq in a pet. 


* * af 


Now, beloved reader, consider our situation. With the kindest 
disposition in the world, with the sincerest desire to oblige each and 
all of these our much respected friends, we find it impossible to lay 
our hand upon one in ten of the periodicals called for. 


a * * 


We know as little what becomes of our papers as our friends do. 
Whether it be that some of them are of so unsubstantial a nature as 
actually to evaporate, and others of so plumbeous a composition as 
to sink down into the very earth, we shall not undertake to say. But 
if there be those, who understand subjects of this kind, better than 
we can pretend to— any information they may leave at the office of 
the New England Weekly Review will be gratefully received. 


But missing newspapers were not the only troubles encoun- 
tered. There were subscribers who failed to pay, and for these 
is intended the following announcement, printed January 24, 


1831: 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

We despise the idea of dunning our patrons * * * It may per- 
haps, be well to state, that we have made it a rule to consider every 
wilfal delinquent subscriber as a Jackson man —an incorrigible and 
“whole hog” Heroite. 


Whittier’s youthful sentimental verses were quite properly 
rejected by him from his collected writings and so are not well- 
known, but they are characteristic of this period of early man- 
hood, and it is interesting to read the following response to a 
criticism by Buckingham of the Boston Courier, who later edited 
the old New Engiand Magazine. It appears in 1830, during 
Whittier’s first summer in Hartford, in the August 30 issue 
of the Review, with the heading “Rhymes”: 


The Boston Courier accuses us of having written some foolish 
rhymes “to or at, or upon” a score of young ladies distinguished by 
the delectable names of Mary, Altemira, Arabella, etc. He has ar- 
raigned us for this offence against common sense and sober habits. 
before the tribunal of the public. We were really astonished at the 
charge; and immediately fell to ransacking our repository of rhymes 
for the purpose of discovering the obnoxious articles, for verily, our 
memory retained no knowledge of them. — Well—we did discover 
them — and where for all the world, think ye? Why, in the Boston 
Courier — the very articles which our friend Buckingham now sagely 
and gravely condemneth, as “stale, flat and unprofitable.” He is 
undoubtedly correct so far—but the charge would have come with 
better grace from another quarter.— The rhymes passed under his 
own critical observation —he gave them “a local habitation” in his 
own grave and dignified periodical —cheek by jowl with political 
essays, and dissertations on rail roads, and stately notices of the 
American Quarterly and the Edinburgh Reviews — Now lest our 
readers should suppose that we had taken our clue from the Monthly 
Magazine, and out-written Willis— we have concluded to publish 
the “head and front of our offending,” ‘premising, however, that we 
shall not again do outrage to the good sense of the public by any- 
thing of a like nature. And we hereby give notice to our correspond- 
ents — and a noble list of them we have —that although their com- 
munications on ordinary subjects are to us, 

———— “grateful as the odors fanned 

Around the weary seaman’s keel 

From some unseen and flowery land,” 
we shall avoid with the most scrupulous and undeviating caution 
every thing relating to “rose lips” and “dimples” and “kisses.” We 
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have done with them. They are fine things in their proper sphere — 
but they have a particularly awkward appearance upon paper. 
Then follows the poem “To Mary” from the Boston Courier, 
of which the following (the final) lines are entirely character- 
istic of Whittier’s early sentimental verses: 
Mary! I leave thee to the joy 
Which youth, and love, and hope can cherish — 
* * * 
And thou wilt lay thy Euclid by 
To talk of marriage, love and laces, 
Lest study dim the laughing eye 
And intellect eclipse the graces. 
Friend of my boyhood! — fare thee well! 
The “light of song” is waning now — 
And inspiration scorns to dwell 
Upon my broken fiddle-bow ; 
And I am “as another man” — 
The freshness of whose hope has fled — 
An idler in life’s caravan — 
A scribbler for my daily bread. 

The latter part of Whittier’s editorship was interrupted by 
increasingly frequent absences due to poor health; the physical 
troubles which so hindered him in later years were beginning to 
make themselves felt. In March, 1831, he went home to settle 
his father’s estate and was taken ill. Pickard says that he did 
not return to Hartford until June, but he must have been back 
in April, for in the 1907 edition of the Life and Letters, there 
is a letter dated “Hartford, 16th of 4th mo. 1831.” On June 
6 the Review referred to the editor’s absence in New Haven, 
where he seems to have gone for a further rest, and it is proba- 
bt’ this visit that is described in the issue of July 18. On 
October 17, he apologizes for the “leanness of our editorial 
columns” and says “Well, here we have it in one word — 
sickness.” Again, on November 7 and 21 are references to his 
absence, the latter reading: “To Correspondents — ‘Himpa’ has 
been delayed, on account of the absence of Mr. Whittier, to 
whom her communication was addressed. For the future, Mr. 
W. has given us a power of attorney over his letters, which we 
shall use passing discreetly.” Hinda was the pseudonym of a 
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Miss Aiken, sister of Mrs. James Gordon Brooks, the author 
of a long poem entitled “The Rivals of Este.” 

The last issues for 1831 have neither poems nor prose con- 
tributions that are likely to be from Whittier’s pen, and be- 
ginning with the January issues his name disappears as editor 
from the head of the sheet. The issue of January 2 has a com- 
munication, dated “27th 12 mo. 1831,” in which Whittier re- 
views briefly his political attitude, — opposed to the administra- 
tion of Jackson and favorable to the candidacy of Henry Clay, 
and he takes leave of his readers as follows: 

To the patrons of the N. E. W. Review. My interest in the 
editorship of the Review ceases with its present number. Having 
been unable, by reason of indisposition, for some time past to attend 
personally to the concerns of the paper, I have felt it a duty which I 


owed to myself as well as to the public to withdraw my name from 
its columns. 


THE FINNS ON CAPE COD 


EUGENE VAN CLEEF 


HE presence of the Finns upon Cape Cod seems anoma- 
lous. Extensive sandy soil deposits do not normally rep- 
resent the type of land to which Finns have been accustomed 
in their homes, although such are not unknown in Finland. 
Winters are not so severe as in Finland; the snow is not so 
deep or the temperature so low for so long a time. 
Investigations into other Finnish settlements in the United 
States have yielded abundant evidence to show that certain 
characteristics of natural environment were paramount as affect- 
ing the distribution of this people. We find those same elements 
prevailing here — moderate summer temperatures; cold winters, 
with a considerable snowfall; numerous lakes, as well as the 
presence of the sea; boulder-strewn rolling country; extensive 
forests; and a thinly-populated countryside affording ample 
opportunity for seclusion and isolation. In contrast with the 
pioneer log-cabin types of homes such as are occupied by many 
Finns in the upper Great Lakes region, the homes here are of 
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characteristic Cape Cod style of architecture — colonial or mod- 
ern. Many of these homes have been purchased as parts of 
abandoned farms. The modern home identifies a new struc- 
ture built by the Finnish occupant. Regardless of the archi- 
tecture or setting, the grounds about the dwellings are gener- 
ally barren. The severity of the environment in the home coun- 
try seems to have impressed itself so indelibly upon the tem- 
perament of these people that wherever they migrate, the harsh 
discipline of their severe struggle for existence is reflected in the 
simplicity of their conditions of life. 

One poetic writer effectively, even though slightly errone- 
ously, observes that “as the sons and daughters of the Cape 
have wandered inland, as their progenitors wandered seaward 
to win fame and fortune, a comely and a quiet race has humbly 
taken possession of the deserted houses and is patiently and with 
infinite persistence making the light but productive soil to blos- 
som like the rose.” 

According to the census of 1930 there were 13,077 foreign- 
born Finns in the state of Massachusetts, of whom 351 were 
located in Barnstable County, that is Cape Cod. If Plymouth 
County be interpreted as a part of Cape Cod, according to the 
fashion of the local inhabitants (particularly whenever the cran- 
berry industry is under discussion), then the total number of 
Finnish inhabitants must be increased by 492 to make a total 
of 843. However, unless otherwise specifically indicated, the 
discussion which follows will be confined to a consideration of 
the Finns living upon the cape proper. Their numbers rank 
third among the foreign-born, or 8.9 per cent. of the total. 
They are exceeded only by two other foreign nationalities, 
namely, those peoples known locally as Portuguese (number- 
ing 1162), of whom 438 give Portugal as their native land, 
and 724 the Azores as their country of origin; and by Cana- 
dians numbering 988, of whom 147 are Canadian French. The 
total of all foreign-born whites on the cape is recorded as 3,918. 
In addition to the foreign-born Finns there were, in 1930, 505 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage. 

The coming of the Finns to Cape Cod began some forty 
years ago. A gentleman by the name of Franklin Crocker 
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owned a cranberry bog in the village of Hyannis, located on 
what is now known as Ocean Beach Drive. Crocker was in- 
strumental in importing the first Finn who settled in the village 
in 1890, putting him to work on the bog. Subsequently, the 
property was sold to Mr. Makepeace, whose business acumen 
and alert mind led, in a relatively few years, to his becoming 
the “cranberry king” of the cape and the United States. In 
1887 he produced 16,000 barrels of cranberries. Although Mr. 
Makepeace is generally called a pioneer in the commercial de- 
velopment of the industry, the beginnings of cranberry produc- 
tion actually go back to 1846. The cranberry vine is indigenous 
to the cape. 

Makepeace early recognized the value of the Finn as a worker. 
On one occasion, it is reported, he observed three men strug- 
gling frantically to move a tree stump, when two Finns hap- 
pened along and, seeing the vain efforts, waved the workers 
aside and walked off with the stump. Although the story savors. 
of exaggeration, in principle it may be accepted at face value. 
However that may be, Mr. Makepeace had to go to Boston 
from time to time to get new workmen for his growing busi- 
ness. Whenever he could induce a few Finns to return to the 
cape with him he did so, Other Finns, exhibiting the clannish 
propensities of their group, filtered into this region slowly as 
they learned of the presence of fellow-countrymen and the 
chance to earn a living. 

Two Finns — brothers who are still working for the Make- 
peace firm — form an interesting link in the history of the de- 
velopment of cranberries. These men, John and Jacob Syrjela, 
came to the United States thirty-eight and forty years ago, 
respectively. John first worked in the granite quarries at Glou- 
cester, another focal center for Finns, and then went to Cape 
Cod to work on the railroad. After a few years of this experi- 
ence, he joined the Makepeace industry twenty-eight years ago. 
He began work on the very Crocker cranberry bog which was 
eubsequently sold to Makepeace. This bog was situated imme- 
diately behind the Crocker home in Yarmouth, on the east 
boundary of Hyannis. Enterprising Syrjela purchased Crocker’s 
home when the latter decided to move to another locality. To- 
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day he is a bog foreman for Makepeace, still supervising the 
work on the original bog behind what is now his own home. 

Another of the early settlers arrived in New York in 1902 
and after living there ten weeks heard of the need for labor on 
the cape, and proceeded to Hyannis, where he met Mr. Make- 
peace by whom he was immediately put to work in the local 
bogs. At the end of sixteen years he was a helper in the ware- 
* house. Then, like many other Finns, he got into business for 
himself and became his own boss. 

Although these Finns go back to an early period of Finnish 
settlement on the cape, they do not represent the very first colo- 
nies. It is reported that the first Finns came to Harwich about 
1872, but, finding little employment, became discouraged — 
some returning to Finland and others going on to upper Michi- 
gan and northeastern Minnesota. The present colonies of Finns 
represent the growth from a second invasion, which began 
about 1887. 

The first permanent group settlement seems to have been 
made at West Barnstable, where the largest group resides to- 
day. One of the first settlers in this group, Emil Lundquist, 
from Ustad, near Turku (Abo), Finland, still survives. His 
father, who came over two years before him, is said to have 
been the first Finn in the village. His name implies Swedish 
blood, but his mother was a Finn. Lundquist reached West 
Barnstable forty-three years ago and first worked on the rail- 
road. Then he shifted to a brick plant in West Barnstable — 
the only one on the cape, and a haven for Finns for many years. 
The sequence of jobs is typical of the Finns who did not go to 
the bogs at once. Many of those who first toiled at railroads 
or brick-making, eventually cultivated cranberries. 

The only other settlement at present outside the town of 
Barnstable is at Wellfleet, where twelve families remain. This 
colony dates from 1904 and was never, large. The principal 
occupation is fishing, especially gathering of quahaugs. 

In the early days of cranberry culture, most of the cape 
lands were forested; so clearing was the first thing to be done. 
Skill acquired in their home-land in cutting trees and special 
ability to remove stumps stood them in good stead. Finns 
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are unexcelled as lumber-jacks. Once the land is cleared, 
it must be levelled, and where water is available for flooding, 
drainage ditches must be introduced. Here, again, the experi- 
ence of the Finns in the poorly-drained lands of the home- 
country provided a skill quick to be appreciated by the cran- 
berry growers. Those growers who have employed them always 
comment upon their uncanny eye for grading and their ability 
to dig ditches easily and properly. Some of the Finns them- 
selves remark that bog work reminds them of farming at home 
and hence appeals to then. 

Other occupations which have attracted the Finns and for 
which they were well prepared are fishing and dairying. But 
no great numbers of them drift to either of these pursuits. To- 
day a few own bogs; some are carpenters; others keep shops 
and engage in miscellaneous work. By far the greatest number 
seem to be associated with three industries: cranberry culture; 
truck-farming, including dairying; and fishing. Fishing, for . 
them, means gathering clams and quahaugs. 

The Finns themselves declare that the primary attraction of 
Cape Cod for most of them was the work of clearing land. But 
of almost equal significance was the development of the cran- 
berry industry. To both they brought an economic efficiency 
surpassing that of any other nationality. Yet their increase in 
numbers was not wholly a matter of an intensive willful ex- 
ploitation on the part of their employers. Clannishness had 
much to do with gathering them into certain localities. The 
lure of an opportunity to gain a living provided an added incen- 
tive. Yet, this migration would not have been effected had 
there not been still another interest which held the first settlers 
and made them so enthusiastic as to urge friends and relatives 
to join them in their colony. This interest was their love of the 
natural environment. 
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CONCORD SUMMONS THE POETS 


ARTHUR EUGENE BESTOR, JR. 


HEN, in 1874, the townspeople of Concord made plans 

to commemorate the hundredth anniversary of the nine- 
teenth of April the following spring, they named Ralph Waldo 
Emerson to the committee of three which invited those who 
were chosen to be the distinguished guests of the town.’ As 
the battle by the old north bridge had inaugurated the American 
Revolution, so the Concord celebration of 1875 was to set in 
motion the whole series of events that marked the centennial 
of national independence. Once before, Emerson had touched 
the Concord Fight with poetic universality in his lines on “the 
shot heard round the world”; now, in his place of honor, the 
literary currents of the centennial flowed about him. 

Emerson’s associates on the committee of invitation were 
Judge Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar and Mr. George Heywood. 
The latter was the leading banker of the town, and was mid- 
way in a career of forty years as town clerk.’ Judge Hoar’s 
fame was won on the Massachusetts bench, but he had also 
ventured into national politics, and for over a year (1869- 
1870) was attorney-general in the first cabinet of Grant. With 
all his political interests, he remained a congenial friend of lit- 
erary men, and at the Saturday Club in Boston he was reputed 
the peer in wit of Lowell and Holmes.’ Possessed of such 
political and social qualifications, he was, at the time of the 
centennial, the logical choice of Concord for president of the 


1 Proceedings at the Centennial Celebration of Concord Fight, April 
19, 1875 (Concord, Massachusetts, 1876), especially 21-23, 26, 44. 

2 Memoirs of Members of the Social Circle in Concord, Fourth Series, 
from 1895 to 1909 (Cambridge [Massachusetts], 1909), 159-164. 

® Moorfield Storey and E. W. Emerson, Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar, A 
Memoir (Boston, 1911), especially 119, 162-172, 206-214, 314-316; 
E. W. Emerson, The Early Years of the Saturday Club, 1855-1870 (Bos- 
ton [c. 1918]), 19, 63-71. For interesting personal accounts of Judge 
Hoar, see 2 Proceedings, 1x, Massachusetts Historical Society, 301-331. 
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day, a post he held in addition to his membership on the com- 
mittee. 

At the foot of the engraved invitations sent by the town, the 
signature of Hoar appeared first; consequently most replies 
went to him. These the methodical judge deposited in the vault 
of the Concord Free Public Library, where the four bundles, 
marked “Concord Centennial Committee,” have remained, ap- 
parently unopened, ever since. Certain letters went to Emer- 
son; and four of these, also, eventually reached the Concord 
Library. They are still kept in an envelope inscribed, in Em- 
erson’s hand, “Letters to Committee, 19 April, 1875.”* In 
the present article six letters are printed for the first time from 
manuscripts discovered in these parcels.° 

* . * 

One of the earliest responses to the centennial invitation came 
from Oliver Wendell Holmes, whose letter embodied much of 
the wit and ease that enlivened his conversation. So little effort: 
did the reply seem to cost him, that the writer kept within his 
three pages only by crowding the lines together at the end. 
Addressed to Judge Hoar, the message is now preserved in one 
of the four packets that he presented to the Concord Library: 


My pear Junce, Boston Dec. 19th 1874 

I received an invitation some time ago signed by yourself and Mr. 
Emerson, as of the Committee, inviting me to attend the celebration 
of the 19th of April at Concord. It is a most interesting occasion, 
but I feel very uncertain whether I shall be able to attend it, and of 
course do what might be expected of me —that is do it if it were 
expected. You may well believe that I begin to be tired of writing 
verses for all sorts of occasions,® even occasions of the nobler sort, like 


* There is a further description, in different handwriting: “Autograph 
Letters of O. W. Holmes, Geo. Bancroft, Chas. W. Eliot, J. R. Lowell. 
Presented to Library by E. W. Emerson.” 

5 In addition, three complete letters previously published are included, 
because they form part of the literary current with which this study 
deals. Two of these added letters were published in the official Proceed- 
ings, and have not been reprinted since. The originals have disappeared. 
The other letter was published last year from a manuscript in private 
hands. 


® Compare John T. Morse, Jr., Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes (Boston, 1896), 1, 230-231, 235, 323-324) 330-331, 331-3325 
332-333, 338-3395 I, 218. 
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this to which you ask me. I have never liked to put down my foot 
and say | do no more of this kind of work, but I think really | have 
earned my emeritus, if not by the quality of even the best that I 
have done, at least by the quantity. I think Mr. Emerson had hardly 
got on as far as | have now when he said — as | remember it — that 
It is time to be old It is time to take in sail’— and I have a good 
deal of that feeling. 

Besides I never would trust myself to go to a celebration of that 
kind in the uncertain weather of April, unless the day happened to 
[be] quite favorable. 1 have so often got caught by what to many 
would be a harmless exposure that | have grown very wary and 
sacrifice many pleasures to that foolish lingering love of life and quiet 
breathing of which even the reading of Baxter’s Saints’ Rest has not 
entirely cured me. In short my old acquaintance asthma,® which 
I have almost forgotten, I have been so long free from it, lies in wait 
to salute me, | know too well if | venture away from home except 
under the most favorable circumstinces. 

I hope, therefore, you will not count on me, but leave me wholly 
free, as my Lexington friends are to leave me for their anniversary,” 
and if I can come and do come in spite of obstacles I feel perfectly 
safe for 1 have not forgotten Concord hospitality. Believe me very 
sincerely 

Always Yours 


O W Ho.tmes 


The thrifty doctor was not ashamed to turn a graceful thought 
or allusion to honest use again. “You don’t suppose that my 
remarks . . . are like so many postage-stamps, do you, — each 


7 It is time to be old, 

To take in sail :-— 

The god of bounds, 

Who sets to seas a shore, 

Came to me in his fatal rounds, 

And said: ‘No more! .. 
The poem, “Terminus,” was composed in 1866, when Emerson was 63. 
See note in his Complete Works, E. W. Emerson, Editor (Boston, 1903- 
1904), IX, 489-490. Holmes, aged 65 when he wrote this letter, had 
passed the line marked out by the god of bounds for Emerson. “Ter- 
minus” was a favorite poem with Holmes; in his biography of Emerson 
(American Men of Letters Series), 246-248, he quotes it in full. 

* Compare Morse, Life and Letters of Holmes, 1, 217, 234, 354- 


* Letters from Holmes, Longfellow, and Bryant, among others, were 
received by the Lexington committee, according to their official Proceed- 
ings at the Centennial Celebration of the Battle of Lexington, April 19, 
1875 (Lexington, 1875), 108. These letters have never been printed. 
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to be only once uttered?” the Autocrat at one time demanded 
of his fellow-boarders."® Acting on this theory, Holmes made 
identical use of the lines from Emerson’s “Terminus” in a 
letter of refusal a year after the Concord celebration, —ad- 
dressed, in this case, to Charles Eliot Norton."* In the mes- 
sage to Concord, nevertheless, there was a certain added deli- 
cacy of allusion, for the letter was reasonably certain to come 
under the eye of the poet himself. 

As the celebration approached, Holmes sent another letter, 
apparently feeling that the occasion demanded rather more 
stiff and formal rhetoric. The doctor frequently burdened him- 
self with such double replies, by adding to a courteous and 
charming declination an unnecessary promise to “write my 
apology in a more dignified and official fashion than I have 
written this easy and familiar note.”'* The second letter to 
Concord was apparently delivered to Emerson, for the folded 
sheet is endorsed on the back in Emerson’s hand, “Dr. O. W.. 
Holmes, March 19, ’75”; and it is preserved in the envelope 
that Emerson’s family gave the library. Without Holmes’s 
fine vivacity, however, the two-page letter is disappointing: 


Boston Marcu 19TH 1875. 
GENTLEMEN, _ 

I regret very much that I am obliged to deny myself the pleasure 
of being with you on the centennial anniversary of the day so mem- 
erable [sic] in the history of Concord, of the State, of the country, 
and of the world. The scene with all its recollections, and the 
privilege of listening to all that will be said and sung are strong temp- 
tations, but I shall have to content myself with waiting for the picture 
at second hand, and the echo of the noble words which I feel sure 
will be heard by all who are fortunate enough to be with you. 

I am, gentlemen, 
Very truly Yours 
Mess. E. R. Hoar O. W. Hormes. 
R. W. Emerson 
Gerorce HEeyrwoop 
Committee oF Invitation. 


190. W. Holmes, The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table (Boston, 1891- 
1892), 1, 7. 

11 Morse, Life and Letters of Holmes, 1, 333-334- 

12 [bid., 1, 339- 
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The invitations from Concord and Lexington were only the 
first in the series of requests which harassed the luckless writer 
of occasional verse during long months of patriotic celebration. 
By February 18, 1876, Holmes exclaimed to John Lothrop 
Motley, “The Centennial people are worrying my life out of 
me, almost.” ** It is no wonder that more than once in writ- 
ing refusals he welcomed such poetic justification as Emerson’s 
lines provided. 

On the whole, the allusion to the god of bounds was little 
more than a convenient excuse for Holmes. He did not begin 
to shorten sail actually until 1882, when he resigned his pro- 
fessorship in the Harvard Medical School. For once, the phy- 
sician minded his own health, with the result that he survived 
every one of the poets who are to be mentioned in connection 
with the Concord centennial. A decade before his own death 
Holmes had completed his biography of Emerson; and at about 
the same time the well-beloved Saturday Club began to be for 
the Autocrat little more than a circle of memories."* 


*. * * 


A week before the centennial there came a reply from John 
Greenleaf Whittier. Unfortunately the original i is now missing, 
but the text is preserved in the committee’s published Proceed- 
ings at the Centennial Celebration of Concord Fight, where it 
is given as follows: 


Amessury, Mass., 12TH 4TH MO., 1875. 

GENTLEMEN, — 

Your invitation to the celebration of the centennial anniversary of 
the opening of the Revolutionary War, in Concord, has been received. 

It will not be in my power to accept your invitation. Lifelong 
habit and the state of my health, alike deter me from joining the 
great multitude which the occasion will call together. As a son of 
Massachusetts, and as a friend of human freedom, I am not insensible 
to the associations of the place and the time. I recognize and re- 


13 Morse, Life and Letters of Holmes, 1, 218. 


14 See ibid., 1, 244; "1, 47-48. Of the poets who answered the centen- 
nial invitation, Bryant died June 12, 1878; Longfellow, March 24, 
1882; Emerson, April 27, 1882; Lowell, August 12, 1891; Whittier, 
September 7, 1892; Holmes, October 7, 1894. 
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joice in the results of the great struggle commenced in two small 
villages of my native state one hundred years ago. But | am sure 
you will unite with me in the hope, that, long before the next cen- 
tennial of the event which has made your town famous the world 
over, all disputes of governments and peoples will be referred to peace- 
ful arbitrament, and nation shall not lift up sword against nation, nor 
the people learn war any more. 
I am very truly your friend, 
Joun G. Wuirrier. 


To E. R. Hoar, R. W. Emerson, G. Herwoop, Committec.'® 


In essence, this letter was a paraphrase of the hymn that Whittier 
had already completed for the simultaneous celebration at Lex- 
ington, setting forth his vision of “the golden age of brother- 
hood.” ** 

Contrasting violently with Whittier’s solemnity is the hilari- 
ous episode to which a reply from Mark Twain may serve as 
introduction. 

Farmincton Avenve, Hartrorp, Marcu 6. 
GENTLEMEN, — 

I offer my thanks to the citizens of Concord for their courteous 

invitation, and shall be glad indeed to be present on the 19th of 


April, and assist in laying the last stone of the basement story of 
American history. 


Very truly yours, 
Sami L. Clemens. 
To Hon. E. R. Hoar, R. W. Emerson, Eso., Geo. Herwoop, Eso., 
Committee, &c."" 
On the morning of the centennial, Mark Twain set out man- 
fully for Concord, in the company of William Dean Howells. 
They had foreseen no difficulty about transportation, but soon 
found the trains crowded and the liverymen unsympathetic. A 
last futile effort was made by Clemens, who chased a tally-ho 
down the muddy highway, while Harvard students on its top 


15 Proceedings, 148-149; never before reprinted. 

16 “Lexington, 1775.” The composition of the poem can be dated 
from correspondence given in Samuel T. Pickard, Life and Letters of 
John Greenleaf Whittier (Boston, 1894), 11, 602. 

17 Proceedings, 154. The whereabouts of the original letter is un- 
known. It has not been included in any biographies or collections of let- 
ters of Clemens. 
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gaily tooted their horns at him. From North Cambridge the 
two innocents crept home, and thereafter tried in vain to con- 
vince their wives that they had been to Concord. In the end 
Mark Twain admitted he had had a better time as it was, and 
expressed nothing but scorn for the “appalling energy” of those 
who actually reached their destination “howling with excite- 
ment.” 18 

If Mark Twain’s sense of humor made him skeptical of 
cheers and parades, the cool sanity of William Cullen Bryant 
produced much the same result. His perfunctory reply indi- 
cated some lack of enthusiasm :"* 


New York, Marcu 5Tu. 1875. 
GENTLEMEN, 

For various reasons | cannot be present, on the 19th. of April, to 
to [sic] join in celebrating the hundredth anniversary of the opening 
of the war of our revolution. Meantime, I thank the people of Con- 
cord for the opportunity offered me to join in the observances of the 
day. I am, gentlemen, 

Yours with great 
regard. 
Messrs E. R. Hoar. Ws. C. Bryant. 
R. W. Emerson. > Committee &c. 


Geo. Herwoop. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, on the other hand, warmed 
to the occasion, as one would expect the author of “Paul Re- 
vere’s Ride” to do. His two replies to Concord are interesting 
principally for the personal allusions to the poet’s lifelong friend 


18 See W. D. Howells, My Mark Twain (New York, 1910), 39-41; 
Mildred Howells, Editor, Life in Letters of William Dean Howells (Gar- 
den City, New York, 1928), 1, 202-204; Albert Bigelow Paine, Editor, 
Mark Twain's Letters (New York [c. 1917]), 1, 252-255. 

19 Bryant was equally indifferent to all the centennial celebrations. 
Although he wrote a hymn for the Universal Exhibition in Philadelphia, 
he did not bother to attend while the fair was in progress. See Parke 
Godwin, 4 Biography of William Cullen Bryant, with Extracts from his 
Private Correspondence (New York, 1883), 11, 368, 380. In a letter two 
weeks after the Concord ceremonies, Bryant said to James R. Osgood, “It 
would be as impossible for me to write a poem on Bunker Hill as to 
hold a conversation with an Orientalist in Sanscrit, of which I do not 
know a word.” Jbid., 11, 364. 
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George Washington Greene (1811-1883).”° Neatly written 
on small white notepaper, they were sent together to Judge 
Hoar: 


Cams. Decr. 14. 
1874. 
My Dear Sir, 

I shall not wait till the first of April** to accept the invitation of 
the “Inhabitants of Concord,” but accept it now, and with great 
pleasure. 

There is a friend of mine, whom I hope you have also thought of; 
— Professor Geo. W. Greene of East Greenwich, R. I. He is a grand- 
son of General Greene of the Revolution, whose biography he has 
written,”* and is not only conversant with, but takes a deep interest 
in all the events of American history. If it is not an indiscretion, 
let me remind you of him.”* 

I enclose a more formal acceptance ** of your kind invitation and am, 


Yours faithfully 
Henry W. Loncre_itow 


2° On Longfellow’s friendship with Greene, see Samuel Longfellow, 
Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, with Extracts from his Journals 
and Correspondence (Boston |c. 1891]), passim; and the article on 
Greene by Frank Monaghan in the Dictionary of American Biography 
(New York, 1928-), Vil, 568-569. 

21 This time limit was not on the invitation itself (see Proceedings, 
26), but on an enclosure, as is shown by a phrase in General W. T. Sher- 
man’s published reply: “a slip which accompanies the card does not 
contemplate an answer earlier than April 1, 1875” (ibid., 148). On 
April 5 a printed notice was sent by the committee of arrangements to 
dilatory guests requesting a reply. A copy of the latter slip, but not of 
the former, is in the Concord Library. 

22 Life of Nathanael Greene, Major-General in the Army of the Revo- 
lution (New York, 1867-1871). The work was dedicated to Longfel- 
low, and the poet later helped Greene with the index. 

23 The committee doubtless honored Longfellow’s request, but there is 
no reply from Greene among the Concord letters. 

24 The note that Longfellow enclosed was as conventional as a lover of 
Old World forms could make it: 

Mr Longfellow accepts with great pleasure the invitation of the In- 
habitants of Concord, to be present at their celebration of the Nineteenth 
of April. 1875. 


Cambridge Decr. 14. 
1874. 
This note, as well as the longer one, is in Longfellow’s clear, upright 
hand. 
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As it happened, Longfellow did not attend the ceremonies 
at Concord as he had planned; and on April 22 he wrote to 
Greene, likewise absent from the centennial: 


My girls all went up to Concord on Monday, and enjoyed the cele- 
bration heartily. 1 could not go, but was glad they should have this 
historic memory. You of course have read the orations of Curtis 
and Dana;** they are very different, and both very good. So is 
Lowell’s Ode, which is not yet published. He read it to me before- 
hand. He has a gift for that kind of composjtion.” 

* * . 

James Russell Lowell was, in fact, the only one of this group 
of invited guests who was destined to play an active rdle in the 
Concord celebration itself. Like Longfellow and Holmes, 
Lowell replied to the centennial invitation in two letters, not 
sent er although both were dated April 14. One, ad- 
dressed to E. R. Hoar and now owned by the grandsons of 
the judge, was published recently: 


E_mwoop, 14TH APRIL, 
Dear Jupce, — 1875. 

I cannot say certainly yet, but | have hopes. One cannot always 
get a poem when one would like, but something | trust will be given 
me before Monday. Whatever it is, it will be for the open air and 
not for the dinnertable**— unless you will put up with seriousness 
there. 1 wish I hadn’t been announced **—I should be hopefuller. 


25 George William Curtis (1824-1892), the essayist and orator, and 
Richard Henry Dana, Jr. (1815-1882), lawyer and author of Two 
Years before the Mast, were the orators of the day at Concord and 
Lexington respectively. 

*® Longfellow, Life of Longfellow, 111, 251. Longfellow apparently 
heard the ode on April 17, when he wrote in his journal, “Mr. Nadal, 
one of the literary editors of the New York Evening Post, dines with me; 
also Lowell.” 

27 The Concord centennial on Monday, April 19, included formal 
exercises beginning at eleven in the morning, and additional speeches 
after the dinner, which was served about one. Proceedings, 73, 119, 125- 

28 Lowell was apparently mistaken. His name was mentioned in no 
newspaper announcements during the month before the centennial, or 
on the morning itself, when detailed programs were printed. Further- 
more, Judge Hoar introduced him with the words: “Fellow-Citizens,— 
We have the pleasure to-day, sot announced beforehand, of the presence 
of this our Middlesex County poet, the poet of Cambridge and Concord; 
and I introduce to you, with great delight, James Russell Lowell.” Pro- 
ceedings, 81. The italics are mine. 
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It has bothered me to no end for weeks. But I shall do my best. 
If I can’t make something tolerable | shall hold my peace. 
Yours always 
IRL» 

Lowell’s statement on so late a date as the fourteenth that 
his “Ode” was still unwritten, confirms his subsequent assertion 
that “the Concord poem was an improvisation written in the 
two days before the celebration” ;*° although a poem that had 
bothered him “for weeks” should hardly be termed an “im- 
provisation.” 

Besides the letter to Judge Hoar, Lowell wrote one to Em- 
erson, who endorsed it on the back with the date and the writer’s 
name, and placed it in the envelope with the letter from Holmes: 


Dear Mr Emerson, E_mwoop, 14TH Aprit, 1875. 


I shall be afraid to come to Concord with nothing in my pocket, 
and your little ode of years agone said all 1 could wish to say better 
than I could say it.** The muse does not often look in on school-. 
masters since Milton. However, | shall go on my knees to her. If 
we come, of course we shall be only too glad to be under your roof 
and in such good company. 

With loving respect 
Yours always 


J. R. Lower. 


In a letter to Emerson in 1850, Lowell had expressed his ad- 
miration even more emphatically — “J think that your ode for 


2° Reprinted by permission from New Letters of James Russell Lowell, 
M. A. De Wolfe Howe, Editor (New York, 1932), 213-214. For the 
present ownership of the letter, see the mote on page 107. 

3° Letter dated October 16, 1875, in Letters of J. R. Lowell, C. E. Nor- 
ton, Editor (New York, 1894), 11, 150. The period was not actually the 
two days immediately before the celebration. Longfellow, it will be re- 
membered, heard Lowell’s “Ode” in advance, probably on April 17. The 
poem was therefore composed between April 14 and 17. 

31 This sentence, although unknown to Horace E. Scudder, gives the 
first documentary evidence in support of that biographer’s critical con- 
jecture about the “Ode”: “I think that while there are in it slight allu- 
sions to the dead Hawthorne and Thoreau, there is also a faint echo of 
the living Emerson. It would be strange indeed if Lowell, called thus 
to celebrate the fight which had already been celebrated in the noblest 
patriotic hymn in our literature, had not had the vision of Emerson be- 
fore him as he wrote.” H. E. Scudder, James Russell Lowell, A Biog- 
raphy (Boston, 1901), 1, 189. 
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the christening of the monument is beyond any ‘occasional’ 
verse I ever read” ** — but the spontaneity of this brief tribute 
a quarter of a century later outweighs for us the more elaborate 
praise that had gone before. 

The invitation which Emerson seems to have extended to 
Lowell to be his guest during the centennial celebration™ was 
a unique occurrence in their long friendship. Lowell had been 
entertained in Concord over-night by Judge Hoar, but ap- 
parently never by Emerson. At the centennial the judge de- 
voted his hospitality to President Grant,” his former chief, leav- 
ing Emerson (who was one of the committee on reception of 
guests)** the task and the opportunity of acting as Lowell’s host. 

* * * 

The nineteenth of April arrived at last. Although an icy 
wind flapped the canvas of the great tent, six thousand persons 
huddled within it, while nearly ten times that number jostled 
each other in the streets of the village. To Concord patrivts the 
day was marred only by the necessity of sharing honors with 
Lexington, but the glory of the occasion quickly soothed the 
pangs of rivalry. All the glitter of the Gilded Age was brought 
to Concord for the day. President Ulysses S$. Grant and the 
governors of seven states marched in the unwieldly procession. 
Proud chroniclers recorded for posterity the government’s loan 
of 6,769 flags valued at $38,704.57; and told how, in the 
improvised ball-room, youths and maidens danced until dawn 
to the unaccustomed splendor of gas jets.*’ 

Beneath these events the currents of literature flowed more 
quietly; but the centennial took its place, nevertheless, in formal 


32 New Letters of Lowell, 35. The full passage is much longer. 


53 Professor R. L. Rusk, now editing Emerson’s correspondence, in- 
forms me that the letter in which Emerson invited Lowell is not known 
to exist. 


34 See Letters of Lowell, 1, 404; New Letters, 144. 

3° Boston Daily Advertiser, April 3, 1875. 

36 Proceedings, 23. 

37 On the weather see ibid., 32, 63, 74, 80, 147; numbers, 64, 73-74; 
procession, 65-72; flags, 30; ball, 159-161. It was not until between 
the years 1865 and 1875 that the use of gas for home lighting began to 
make any great progress in the United States. 
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literary history. Of Lowell’s “Ode Read at the One Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of the Fight at Concord Bridge,” I have 
already spoken. Emerson, too, contributed to the program as 
well as to the preparations; and the brief address that he read 
was the last work he ever composed.” 


JOHN WEST — BOOKSELLER 


DALE WARREN 


OD rest the bones of my worthy ancestor who had the 
keen wit a hundred and thirty-six years ago to stow away, 
safe from moth and mouse and pilfering bookworm, a Cata- 
logue of Books, Published in America and For Sale at the Book- 
store of Joun West, No. 75 Cornhill, Boston. John West 
was evidently a bookseller of parts, for, in addition to his Ameri- . 
can stock, he announced: 


a choice collection of English, Scotch and Irish Editions. Also Bibles 
of all sizes, Testaments, Psalm Books, Spelling Books, Dictionaries, 
Singing Books, Account Books, Writing Paper of all sizes, Quills, Ink 
Powder, Sealing Wax, Wafers, Pocket Books, Playing Cards, Pen 
Knives, Children’s Books, Ink Stands of all kinds, Sand Boxes, and 
every other article in the Book and Stationery Line, with which Coun- 
try Merchants and others may be supplied, Wholesale or Retail, on 
the most re2sonable terms. 


Realizing the value of quantity discounts, he offered “a liberal 
Allowance to those who purchase largely,” and solicited the 
business of “Social Libraries” by promising them “as good terms 
as any other Book Store on the Continent.” That was John 
West. 

In 1797, the year John Adams succeeded George Washing- 
ton, booksellers did not fasten onto blurbs or fashion descrip- 


38 See R. W. Emerson, Journals, E. W. Emerson and W. E. Forbes, 
Editors (Boston, 1909-1914), x, 443-444; J. E. Cabot, 4 Memoir of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1887), 1, 668. The address was print- 
ed in Proceedings, 79-81, and reprinted in G. W. Cooke, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson: His Life, Writings, and Philosophy (Boston, 1881), 182-183; 
but it has never been included in Emerson’s collected works. 
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tive paragraphs for the guidance of prospective purchasers. The 
four-hundred-odd titles which composed John West’s stock 
were merely listed in alphabetical order from A to Z with no 
pretense at classification. Thus, we begin with Adams’s Flowers 
of Ancient and Modern History and, if we persevere to the end, 
conclude with Zimmerman on Solitude, with respect to its in- 
fluence on the Mind and Heart, the latter offered at eighty- 
seven and a half cents. In many cases titles were longer and 
more elaborate than they are to-day; it was nothing to chance 
upon such an item as Pike and Howard’s Religious Cases of 
Conscience, Answered in an Evangelical Manner, to which is 
added, the Spiritual Companion; or, the Professing Christian, 
Tried at the Bar of God’s Word. Imagine calling up your 
bookseller some morning and trying to order that title by tele- 
phone! 

A reader who wanted a good novel had to go carefully 
through the thirty-six pages of the Catalogue in an endeavor 
to discover what might, or might not, be fiction. Was his eye 
arrested by Arabian Nights Entertainments, consisting of one 
Thousand and one pleasing and instructive Stories, or did it 
wander on to Alexis, or the Cottage in the Woods, a Novel, or 
to Almoran and Hamlet, an Oriental Tale, the authors’ names 
in each case being discreetly withheld? Even if he had heard 
of a brilliant young novelist called Fanny Burney, it would have 
done him little good to try to find out what she had written, 
for Fanny Burney’s name does not appear. Yet three of her 
novels are listed: Camilla, or, a Picture of Youth; Cecelia, or, 
the Memoirs of an Heiress; and Evelina, or, a Young Lady’s 
Entrance into the world — eight volumes, in all, and no indica- 
tion who wrote them. 

Henry Fielding, Esq., comes off better, being accredited with 
Tom Jones and Joseph Andrews, Smollett with Roderick Ran- 
dom, and Dr. Johnson with Rasselas and Dinarbas; or, the 
Prince of Abyssinia, a Tale. Followers of Sterne could pur- 
chase his Sentimental Journey through France and Italy, but 
not Tristram Shandy. DeFoe is conspicuous by his absence, 
likewise Maria Edgeworth. Swift is not mentioned, although 
we find a seventeen-cent pamphlet, Gulliver Revived by Baron 
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Munchausen. Jane Austen had not yet loomed on the literary 
horizon. 

Apparently John West did not carry Horace Walpole’s clas- 
sic, The Castle of Otranto, notwithstanding he had ample stock 
of other so-called Gothic romances, such as Count Roderick’s 
Castle and Castles of Athlin and Dunbayne; a Highland Story 
by the author of Mysteries of Udolpho. Although Ann Radcliffe 
was veiled in anonymity, there must have been some pulling 
power in the names of Mrs. Inchbald, Mrs. Rowson, and Char- 
lotte Smith, whose fictional offerings were numerous. If you 
were looking for an intriguing title, not merely an author’s 
name, there was a wide variety, ranging from sixty-two cents 
to a dollar and a quarter, from which to choose: The Fables of 
Flora; Netley Abbey, A Gothic Story; Fair Hibernian; Cavern 
of Death, a Moral Tale; Emma Corbett; Hapless Orphan; 
The Man of the World; Haunted Priory, or, the Fortunes of 
the House of Rayo; or Louisa the Lovely Orphan, or, the Cot- 
tage on the Moor. Very frequent, these alternative titles! 

For more serious reading you might choose Shakespeare’s 
W orks, Complete, corrected from the best and latest London 
Editions, with Notes by Samuel Johnson; a Glossary and the 
Life of the Author. 8 vols., or Pilgrim’s Progress, by Bunyan, 
from this world to that which is to come, delevered under the 
Similitude of a Dream. For translations you could have M. de 
St. Pierre’s popular Paul and Virginia and Paul and Mary, or 
content yourself with The Devil on Two Sticks, Telemachus, or 
The Sorrows of Werter: a German Story, yet remain in ig- 
norance of the names of Le Sage, Fenelon, and Goethe. And 
where were Wilhelm Meister and Gil Blas, or even Don 
Quixote? 

For the lover of poetry there were Milton and Pope and 
Goldsmith, Ossian and Peter Pindar, but no Chaucer, Ben 
Jonson, Spencer, Donne, or Marvel. Of Miltons, now mute, 
now inglorious, there were many: I. L. Arnold, Esq.; R. Cum- 
berland; Colonel Humphrey; Odiorne; and John Trumbull; 
Mrs. Warren, a bard famed for her Poems, Dramatic and 
Miscellaneous; and the unknown rhymster who composed Vil- 
lage Curate, a Poem, and then was heard no more. Watts 
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was represented by Lyrics sacred to Devotion and Piety ; Virtue, 
Honour and Friendship; the Memory of the Dead. Even 
Charlotte Smith, the novelist, had her fling at two bits’ worth of 
Elegiac Sonnets. Other titles to take the eye were Poems on 
the Progress of Refinement; Original Poems by a Lady, Re- 
vised by W. Cowper, Esq., and Pomfret’s Poems, on Several 
Occasions, to which are added, his Remains, with some account 
of his Life, and Writings. Anthologies also flourished, and we 
find Columbian Muse, a Selection of American Poetry, and 
British Album, Containing the poems of, Della Crusca, Anna 
Matilda, Arly-Benedict ; the Bard &c. Fc. The contemporary 
equivalent of the Watch and Ward Society evidently passed for 
open circulation an item described as Festival of Love: a Collec- 
tion of Cytherian Poems, containing Elegant Translations from 
Anacreon, Sappho &c. Fc. and Original Pieces. 

Franklin’s (Dr.) Life, written by himself is given no more 
prominence in the Catalogue than Coghlan’s (Mrs.) Memoirs, 
written by herself. Apparently ghost writers were plying a lively 
trade in these times: hence this emphasis on authenticity. The 
word “biography” was unknown, although “autobiography” 
had long since come into being. The student might pursue the 
Life and Adventures of Baron Trenck, the Life and Religious 
Labours of Sarah Grubb, Cook’s Three Voyages to the Pacific 
Ocean, Daniel Saunders’s Journal of his Travels and Sufferings, 
on the Coast of Arabia, where he was cast away July 10, 1792, 
or Mrs. Johnson’s Captivity: containing an account of her Suf- 
fering, DURING FOUR YEARS, with the Indians and French. His- 
torical items abound, from Goldsmith’s History of the Earth and 
Animated Nature down to Jefferson’s ( His Excellency Thomas ) 
Notes on the State of Virginia; yet one looks in vain for Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall. 

For the edification of the young there was very little that did 
not bear the stamp of the moral guide. Perhaps the most popu- 
lar children’s book of the year was Sandford and Merton, a Tale 
intended for the use of Children; or could it have been Trim- 
mer’s Introduction to the Knowledge of Nature, Adapted to 
the Capacities of Children? Other possibilities were Fabulous 
Histories, for the Amusement of young persons; Life of Joseph, 
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Son of Israel, chiefly designed to allure Y oung Minds ; Seraphi- 
cal Young Shepherd, being a very remarkable Account of a 
Shepherd in France &c.; or Wisdom in Miniature, or, the 
Young Gentleman and Ladies Pleasing Instructor. 

Drawing the lines of sex, we find Evening Amusements for 
the Ladies; or, Original Anecdotes, intended to promote a love 
of virtue in young minds; and American Young Man’s best 
Companion: containing Spelling, Reading, Writing, Arithme- 
tic, Bookkeeping — Measuring, Guaging, Letters on Business, 
Friendship, Fc. Forms of Deeds, Bonds Fc. A VERY USEFUL 
AND VALUABLE BOOK FOR YOUNG MEN. 

How could a young man go wrong who possessed himself of 
The Art of Courting, or a maiden blush at the wrong time if 
she had read Burton’s Lectures on Female Manners or Bennett’s 
Strictures to a Young Lady, on a variety of useful and inter- 
esting subjects? A popular wedding gift, I venture to say, was 
The American Spectator; or, Matrimonial Preceptor; a collec-~ 
tion of Essays, Epistles, Precepts, and Examples, relating to the 
Married State. 

Chesterfield’s Principles of Politeness would, at any time, have 
been a convenient asset to whip out of the pocket, a book of more 
general application, no doubt, than Flavel’s Token for Mourn- 
ers; or, the Advice of Christ to a distressed Mother. Evidently 
intended for adults were The Whole Duty of Women; to which 
is added the Economy of Human Life; and The Whole Duty 
of Man, laid down in a Plain and Familiar Way, for the use of 
all; VERY NECESSARY FOR FAMILIES — to say nothing of Ovid’s 
Art of Love, together with his Remedy of Love; the Court of 
Love; the History of Love, and Armstrong’s Economy of Love, 
expensively priced at sixty-three and a third cents. 

For those beyond the rounds of the country doctor, all man- 
ner of books were devised to alleviate the ills to which pioneer 
flesh was heir. According to your need you might invest in 
Baille’s Morbid Anatomy of some of the most important parts of 
the Human Body; Bell’s Treatise on the Management of Ul- 
cers; Hayes on Coughs and Colds, with ample directions for the 
prevention and Cure of Consumptions, to which is added Observa- 
tions on the Hooping Cough and Asthma; Jackson on the Fevers 
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in Jamaica, with hints on the means of Preserving the Health of 
Soldiers in Hot Climates ; Smellie’s Midwifery, with Anatomical 
Tables and Explanations; Willison’s Afflicted Man’s Compan- 
ion; or, a Directory for Persons and Families, Afflicted with 
Sickness or any other Distress; or that very indispensable Pocket 
Farriery, containing Ten Minutes Advice to the Purchasers of 
Horses; Recerpts for the cure of Distress, incident to Horses; 
Sheep and Lambs, Hogs, Dogs &c with Plates. 

With Adam Smith, founder of the “dismal science” of eco- 
nomics, you could inquire into the Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations; with Tom Paine you could define the Rights 
of Man, or with Hannah More agree upon an Estimate of Re- 
ligion in the Fashionable World. For an additional eighty-seven 
and one-half cents you could take Locke’s Essay on the Human 
Understanding with your after-dinner port, pausing long enough 
to dip into Voltaire’s Philosophical Dictionary. The fame of that 
blue-stocking, Mrs. Montagu, had not yet reached American 
shores, although the name of Mary Wollstonecraft, preceding 
that of William Godwin, was on the lips of the country’s 
feminists. 

Rousseau, except for his Letters of an Italian Nun, was not 
read in Boston, nor was Rabelais—at least by those who pa- 
tronized John West’s emporium, and selected their books from 
the Catalogue which gave half a page to the works of George 
Washington and not a line to Robert Burns, already in his grave 
a year. And where were Samuel Butler, Samuel Richardson, 
Thomas Gray, William Beckford, Evelyn and Pepys, Edmund 
Burke, Izaak Walton, Gilbert White of Selborne, William 
Blake, Dryden and Congreve, and Sir Thomas Browne? The 
answer must be that in 1797 their work was not yet published 
in America. 

The sale of religious books, I should say, constituted the back 
log of John West’s business. Between Antidote to Deism, two 
volumes for $1.75, and Young’s Night Thoughts, for eighty- 
three cents, there is every conceivable thing that a good Chris- 
tian could want. How could one possibly resist titles so subtly 
aimed at the moral conscience? Turning the leaves we find: 


Baxter’s Call to the Unconverted, to Turn and Love, and ac- 
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cept Mercy while Mercy may be had Fc; Husbandry Spiritual- 
ized, or the Heavenly Use of Earthly Things; Letters of certain 
Jews to M. Voltaire, containing an Apology for their Own 
People and for the Old Testament; Bishop Newton’s Disserta- 
tions and Prophesies, which have remarkably been fulfilled, and 
at this time are fulfilling in the world; and Purity and Holiness 
set forth, with pathetic energy, by an eminent Minister of the 
Gospel, amongst the people called QUAKERS. 


* * * 


I wonder what ever became of John West and his book-store. 
Was he a bookseller worthy of the name, or was his stock just 
a handful of remainders? Did he hand a volume across the 
table, make change for two bits, and briskly enter the sale in his 
ledger, or did he ask his customer into his back parlor for a cup 
of tea and a half-hour of talk? Did authors, even before the 
day of Longfellow, Hawthorne, and Emerson, frequent his 
shop, and did he, like his fellow, Thomas Davies of Covent Gar- 
den many years before, ever effect an introduction so significant 
as that of James Boswell to Dr. Johnson? 

Idle questions, but as I walk down Cornhill to-day and pause 
in front of No. 75, in front of the Collateral Loan Company, 
I think of John West and the book-shop which was there one 
hundred and thirty-six years ago. Out of my pocket I take 
the yellowed Catalogue, three signatures barely held together 
by a bit of string. I open it, and my eye rests upon a random 
title. What a stir it would create, I think to myself, if I should 
go in and say to the girl at the typewriter: “Please, if you’re not 
busy, I should like a copy of The Pleasures of Memory, with 
some other Poems, elegantly Printed, on Wove Paper, with 
beautiful Plates.” 
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Atlas of the Historical Geography of the United States. By 
Charles O. Paullin, Carnegie Institution of Washington. Ed- 
ited by John K. Wright, Librarian, American Geographical 
Society of New York. (Published jointly by the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington and the American Geographical 
Society of New York, 1932. Pp. xv, 162. 166 Plates. 
$15.00.) 


This 4 das has been nearly a quarter of a century in the mak- 
ing. The plan for it was laid before the Carnegie Institution 
by Dr. Jameson in 1903; the volume was underwritten in 
1911; from 1912 to 1927 C. O. Paullin and a group of asso- 
ciated scholars were at work upon it; in 1929 it was taken over 
by the American Geographical Society, and brought to com- 
pletion in 1932 under the editorship of J. K. Wright. This 
prolonged collaboration has left its marks on the finished product. 

In form the Atlas is a large folio. In lithography and 
printing it sustains the high reputation of the American Geo- 
graphical Society. It is divided into two parts, a text which 
comprises over a third of the whole, and plates to the number 
of one hundred and sixty-six. Each plate or series of plates is 
fortified in the text by an explanation and a list of sources. 
The index, which is placed between the text and the plates, is 
unfortunately brief, comprising less than fourteen pages as com- 
pared with ninety-four for Shepherd’s Historical A tlas. 

The range of interest of the Atlas is gratifyingly wide. This 
catholicity is revealed in the subject categories: natural environ- 
ment, exploration, Indian history, public lands; state, territorial, 
and international boundaries and boundary disputes; the spread 
of population and its composition; the development of political, 
social, and educational movements and reforms; votes of presi- 
dential elections; votes on important congressional measures; 
the development of American agricultural, industrial, and com- 
mercial life; and finally a series on military campaigns and im- 
perialism. Such wide branching of interest justifies the editor’s 
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statement that this is “probably the most comprehensive work 
of its kind that has yet been published for any country.” 

The Atlas contains a number of superlative map series. That 
on the presidential elections is especially notable. Whoever has 
mapped a presidential election in the period prior to 1840, pain- 
fully ascertaining the county divisions of the United States, and 
searching the newspapers for scattered election returns, will 
realize what a stupendous achievement this series is, extending 
from 1789 to 1928. Not less magnificent is the series in which 
are plotted the votes on the more important measures acted on 
in the congress. Other great series are those illustrating the 
development of boundaries and boundary disputes, state, terri- 
torial, and international; and the series on the churches and on 
the colleges and universities. These will be the starting point 
of many a future historical investigation. They render the 
Atlas a monumental work. 

The Atlas has many imperfections. It suffers from faulty: 
judgment in its selections in some of its categories. The maps 
too often, considering their cost and the alternative opportu- 
nities, have slight usefulness. Thus three and a half pages of 
maps (plates 57-59), illustrating public-land disposal in the 
several states and territories, indicate nothing more useful than 
percentages disposed of; the areas disposed of are not located. 
Six pages in the “Imports and Exports” series (plates 148-151) 
exhibit merely values of imports and exports of colonies and 
states at different periods. Such statistics would have been bet- 
ter depicted in tables or graphs; to use costly Atlas plates to 
exhibit them does not seem wise economy. Plates 160-165 in 
the “Military History” series crowd into eight pages the far- 
flung campaigns of eleven wars. Inevitably the maps become 
perfunctory; the vital topographic background, for instance, 
appears in none. Military history might boldly have been 
omitted altogether from this Atlas in favor of subjects that 
could be adequately treated in a limited number of pages. “Ag- 
riculture” receives eight pages (plates 142-147) though this 
subject is already abundantly provided for in the readily ac- 
cessible graphic summaries and year-books of the department of 
agriculture, and in the great Atlas of Agriculture now in process 
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of issuing. “Prohibition” receives four pages (plates 128-131) 
but nowhere is shown the significant segregation of wet and 
dry areas within the crucial local-option states. For this vital 
information the student must still depend on a map prepared 
by a propaganda organization.* 

Space given to maps of marginal value means that real op- 
portunities have been sacrificed. The lost opportunities, in 
even a single field, are many. A series of detailed topographic 
maps exhibiting the more important mountain passes of the 
United States would have been of great teaching service; sim- 
ilarly a map or series showing the historic portages of the United 
States. A set of maps tracing the county divisions of the United 
States from 1790 to 1830 (the government set begins only at 
1840) would have been of inestimable service to scholars in 
various fields and particularly to those wishing to plot con- 
gressional elections and votes in the congress. The Atlas de- 
votes a half page to depicting a grant of five hundred acres to 
Dartmouth College and its president (plate 50 D) and another 
half page to a grant of two thousand, nine hundred and fifty 
acres to George Washington (plate 51B). But no space is 
given to the vast land speculations of the post-revolutionary 
period in western New York and western Pennsylvania, or to 
the empresario grants in Texas, or the colonizing grants in any 
of the Spanish border-lands, or the colonizing activities of any 
of the transcontinental land-grant railroads. Though the 4 ¢las 
devotes four half-page maps (plate 34) to the sites of Indian 
battles from 1521 to 1890, the shifting tribal locations are shown 
on only one map, and that at a remote period (1650); no map 
depicts the retreating Indian frontier in terms of forts estab- 
lished by government or posts established by private traders. 
The student will look in this Adas in vain for such notable 
Indian lines as the proclamation line of 1763, the treaty line of 
Fort Stanwix, the Indian line of 1768, or the line of the treaty 
of Greenville. 

The scholarship of the Atlas is uneven. A disquieting amount 
of error, both of fact and of pictorial technique, has crept into 


1 Handbook of the World League against Alcoholism. Anti-Saloon 
League (New York, 1919). 
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the plates. Thus plate 41 A, depicting the territorial settlement 
of 1763, represents the vital island of New Orleans not as part 
of Spanish Louisiana, but as part of Britain’s province of West 
Florida. The same plate and plate 46 A bound incorrectly the 
Indian reserve created by the proclamation of 1763. Incorrectly 
excluded from the reserve is the extensive western land claim 
of Georgia. These two plates likewise bound incorrectly the 
northern limits of the Quebec act of 1774. The Quebec act 
defines as Quebec’s northern boundary the “Possessions of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company,” which are in turn described in the 
company’s charter as the drainage basin of Hudson Bay. Yet 
plates 41 A and 46 A draw as Quebec’s northern boundary the 
line of the 49th parallel, which is justified in the text on the 
sole ground that this was “the line claimed by the company in 
1750.” Plate 46C depicts the Florida purchase as including 
only East Florida, though the United States in the treaty ac- 
cepted from Spain the cession of West Florida as well. The 
date of the treaty is given on plate 46 C as 1821; on plate 49 
and elsewhere in the Atlas it is inconsistently given as 1819. 
Plate 49 depicts, or at least it will seem so to the unwary stu- 
dent, the “British American Boundary of 1846” as severing 
Vancouver Island. The key to plate 47 D is phrased loosely. 
Virginia did not cede to the United States title to all the area 
north of Ohio, nor could she cede to Kentucky title to more 
than a slight fraction of Kentucky’s land surface. Plate 43G, 
which represents the line of the Neches as “claimed” by the 
United States from 1829 to 1840, overdraws the facts. Plate 
112 C is incorrectly captioned. It reads “Votes on Resolutions 
for Repeal.” It should read “Votes on Resolutions against 
Repeal.” Plates 123C and 123 D commit the serious error 
of representing New Mexico and Utah as given in the Com- 
promise of 1850 the right of territorial self-determination on 
the slavery question. That question was entrusted by the legis- 
lation of 1850 not to the territories but to the federal courts, 
and neither territory could pass on it prior to the ultimate act 
of becoming a state. The text (125) adds to the confusion of 
the maps on this point. Plate 128 B erroneously bounds at the 
Missouri River the area affected by the Indian intercourse act 
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of 1834. The same plate depicts all the “Oregon Country” up 
to the forty-ninth parallel as having been legislated “dry” by 
its squatter-government in 1845. This pays scant regard to the 
liquor usage of the servants of the Hudson’s Bay Company north 
of the Columbia, and still less to the rights in the Oregon coun- 
try claimed by the British government. The date of this “dry” 
legislation is given on the map as 1845, whereas in the text 
(128) it is given correctly as 1844. 

Numerous anachronisms mar the historical accuracy of the 
maps. In the state and territorial boundary series (plates 62- 
63) the “Oregon Country” is colored a part of the United 
States as of 1820, 1830 and 1840, in each case prematurely 
truncated at the forty-ninth parallel. It is not made part of 
the United States in the 1810 map in the same series. Plate 
160 H depicts Pennsylvania in the campaigns of the American 
Revolution as having its later Lake Erie waterfront to defend. 
The state of Virginia in the same war has lost responsibility 
for a severed West Virginia, and so has North Carolina for 
Tennessee. Plate 135 A depicts American “Iron Works 1620- 
1675” on a background in which the trans-Allegheny West 
contains its present state divisions. And that is true of other 
plates in the “Manufacturing Series.” 

Some plates are misleading because of incompleteness. This 
is notably true of the series of four maps showing Indian battles 
1521-1890 (plate 34 A-D). In all the country extending from 
central Texas westward to the Pacific Ocean but one Indian 
battle appears in the period 1701-1845. That one is the insig- 
nificant Arickara fight with a company of St. Louis fur-traders 
in 1823. Unmarked are the events occurring in connectioa 
with the Navaho War of 1709, the Pima massacre of 1781, 
the victory of Anza over the Comanche in 1779 or the cam- 
paigns of Governor Sola in 1819. From 1701 to 1890 not 
one Indian battle appears in the land of the fighting Apache. 

Some of the plates are misleading because non-comparables 
are compared on them. Thus maps 61 A-D, depicting “Co- 
lonial Towns” at four different periods, exhibit at the north 
“towns” in the New England sense, and at the south “towns” 
in the southern sense. The results are astounding. This pro- 
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cedure is explained and a defense made for it in the text, but 
it is not good judgment to produce maps so likely to mislead. 

Some important series are misleading because of faulty tech- 
nique of presentation. This is true of plates 67 and 68, which 
depict per cent. of slaves in total population 1790-1860. On 
these plates slave percentages are represented in increasing in- 
tensity by shadings of gray and black. On map 67 D of the 
series, for the year 1810, an extensive jet-black area of highest 
percentage appears in northwestern Louisiana; and, in 1830 
on map 67 F, a similar large black area is shown in eastern 
Florida. These areas, if one examines the census maps repro- 
duced in plates 76 D and F, turn out to be practically unsettled, 
their population so slight as not to be enterable on the maps of 
the census. Again, in plate 71 A, which depicts percentage of 
foreign born in total population in 1860, extensive black areas 
of highest percentage are shown in northern Wisconsin, north- 
ern and western Minnesota, northern California, northern 
Washington, western and southern Texas, and southern Flori- 
da, all of which even ten years later were so naked of settle- 
ment as not to appear on the census maps (cf. plate 77 C). 
Four-fifths or more of the jet-black areas of plate 71 A repre- 
sent almost no population. The purpose and the essential verities 
of these maps would have been preserved if in practically un- 
settled country percentage figures had merely been printed in. 

The Adas is a strange mixture of perfection and imperfec- 
tion. The acme of scholarship and cartographic art is attained 
in some of its series. The Atlas merits the award which was 
made to it of the Loubat prize on the score of these series. The 
imperfections of the volume on the other hand are disappoint- 
ingly many, considering the time and money devoted to it, 
and they impair confidence in the plates and series which the 
student has to accept on faith. In some future edition, it is to 
be hoped, the imperfections will be combed out. 


FREDERICK MeErK. 
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The Eighteenth Amendment and Our Foreign Relations. By 
Robert L. Jones. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. 1933. Pp. vii, 192. $1.75.) 

Although the effects of the eighteenth amendment have 
been less serious and spectacular in our foreign than in our do- 
mestic relations, they have raised questions of much interest 
both to international lawyers and students of diplomacy. Soon 
after the adoption of national prohibition it became apparent 
that unless the American authorities could search suspected rum- 
runners at a greater distance than three miles from our coasts, 
smugglers of liquor would easily reap a rich harvest. Rejecting 
the views of those who argued that the federal government might 
exercise a right of search over foreign vessels beyond the three- 
mile limit without a grant of permission from the states whose 
flag they flew, the state department sought such permission in 
an arduous series of negotiations which began with an approach 
to the British government in the summer of 1922 and con- 
tinued until, by May, 1928, treaties or conventions granting the 
desired permission had been concluded with Great Britain, 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, the Neth- 
erlands, Norway, Spain, Sweden, and Japan. 

Professor Jones has traced the course of the principal nego- 
tiations, as far as is possible with the materials now available, 
analyzed the resulting agreements, and thrown interesting 
light on the important supplementary agreements which proved 
necessary to facilitate the work of the United States coast guard. 
After the decision of the supreme court in Cunard Steamship 
Company vs. Mellon, the United States government found 
a quid pro quo, offering to foreign governments to permit their 
ships to bring liquors listed as sea stores or cargo into our ports 
under seal. To obtain the original treaties or conventions, from 
that of January 23, 1924, with Great Britain, to that of May 
31, 1928, with Japan, required a nice judgment of time and 
circumstance, and, as Professor Jones hints, some smart trad- 
ing. Of special interest are the negotiations with Canada, 
Cuba, and Mexico, to each of which he devotes a chapter. 

This interesting little volume is marred by some repetition 
and by frequent use of the misleading term “twelve-mile 
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treaties” to describe agreements conferring rights which “shall 
not be exercised at a greater distance from the coast of the 
United States its territories or possessions than can be traversed 
in one hour by the vessel suspected. . . .” There is no discussion 
of the effect of the eighteenth amendment on foreign invest- 
ments in the American liquor industry. 


James P. BaxTer, 3RD. 


Letters of Mrs. Gaskell and Charles Eliot Norton, 1855-1865. 
Edited with an introduction by Jane Whitehill. (London: 
Oxford University Press. 1932. Pp. xxxii, 131. $3.50.) 


This is not a book for admirers of Norton so much as for 
admirers of Mrs. Gaskell. In 1857 Mrs. Gaskell took a holi- 
day from Manchester, and paid a visit to the Storys in Rome. 
Her daughters, Marianne and Meta, accompanied her; in a 
letter some years later Meta recalls the first meeting to Norton 
himself: 


I can see your face and smile now (as distinctly as if 1 were only just 
turning away from them) when you caught at some confetti that 
Mama was dangling on a long stick from the balcony —and Mama 
said “Oh look what a charming face” and Mr. Story (1 think it was) 
said “Oh, that’s Charles Norton,” and then there was a chorus of 
welcome and bidding you come up. 


And latey in life Mrs. Gaskell wrote to the Storys: 


It was in those charming Roman days that my life at any rate, cul- 
minated. I shall never be so happy again. I don’t think I was ever 
so happy before. 


Neither Norton nor Mrs. Gaskell, seventeen years his senior, 
was a European. The lady, as her admirers know, came from 
a parsonage in Manchester. Mr. Gaskell was an earnest, con- 
scientious, somewhat humorless Unitarian pastor, writing ser- 
mons, lectures, and hymns; he never absented himself volun- 
tarily from Manchester; he took an annual holiday at More- 
cambe Bay, but even that was in the same county. Mrs. Gaskell, 
who bore him a number of children and who devoted herself, and 
in the end sacrificed herself, to her husband, was entitled to take 
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a holiday with her daughters. She could not have made a more 
desirable acquaintance than Charles Norton. He was a young 
man of the highest principles, he was engaged in learning all he 
could in Italy, and was ready to impart his knowledge; fur- 
thermore, he was a Unitarian. In those days sectarian differ- 
ences were social differences; and Mrs. Gaskell was acutely 
aware of living, in Manchester, in a social enclave. In her 
letters there is the solemn young Mr. Bosanquet, who, but for 
his family’s religious opinions, might possibly have proved eligible 
for one of her daughters; and she complains that “here (in 
Manchester) the Unitarian young men are either good and 
uncultivated, or else rich and regardless of those higher qual- 
ities the ‘spiritual’ qualities as it were, which those must ap- 
preciate who would think of my girls.” She thinks of Norton 
as a brother, an elder brother, to her girls. But Norton was a 
Unitarian of a type unfamiliar to Mrs. Gaskell. He was rich, 
good, and cultivated; he had the best introductions everywhere 
and knew how to use them; and he had a French courier named 
Francois. There is nothing to suggest that Mrs. Gaskell had 
ever before met a Unitarian with a French courier named 
Francois. She had a sense of humor, timid and fluttering as 
it was; she had an unsatisfied love of beauty, gaiety, and 
civilization; she profited by her visit to Italy and by Norton’s 
explanations of the art of Titian; her later correspondence with 
Norton must have been a relief from the labors of slaving to 
provide for the old age of Mr. Gaskell. 

This book, as I have said, is not an essential contribution to 
the biography of Norton. He seems, at thirty, rather a callow, 
if very estimable young man. The interesting Norton is in the 
later years, rising to a solitary grandeur at the time of the 
Spanish War. This is a book about Mrs. Gaskell. She was 
not George Sand; but the best of her writing is perhaps more 
permanently readable, for she is among those English (and 
American) writers who have known how to make a literary 
virtue out of provinciality — and, in her case, simple goodness. 


T. S. Exsor. 
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The History of Woodstock, Connecticut: Genealogies of Wood- 
stock Families. Volume V. By Clarence Winthrop Bowen. 
(Norwood, Massachusetts: The Plimpton Press. Privately 
Printed. 1933. Pp. xix, 870. $15.00.) 


In the fifth volume of his monumental history of Woodstock, 
Mr. Bowen continues his genealogical account of Woodstock 
families, the present volume comprising families from Fairbanks 
through Goodell. The principal families treated are those of 
Fenner, Fox, Frissell, Gary, Gay, and Goodell. Mr. Bowen 
deserves great praise for the vast amount of genealogical in- 
formation contained in this volume. Of course in a work of 
this magnitude errors are bound to creep in, especially when the 
compiler, as in this instance, relies more upon the work done 
by others than upon his own original research, but these will 
doubtless be easily detected by students of particular families. 

It would have been better if Mr. Bowen had followed an 
uniform system in the treatment of the progenitors of Wood- 
stock families, prior to their arrival in that town. In some in- 
stances, as in the case of the Fisher family, we are given no 
information about the family prior to its arrival in Woodstock, 
while in other cases, as, for example, the Gay family, we are 
given not only the history of the family prior to its arrival in 
the town, but a complete genealogy, dealing with persons who 
had no association with Woodstock. The book would have been 
more logical and much space would have been saved if this 
collateral matter had been omitted. It would seem that Mr. 
Bowen was unable to resist the temptation to print the excel- 
lent manuscript genealogy of the family compiled by the late 
Frederick L. Gay. In the account of the Frissell or Frazier 
family the account of the Scotch prisoners is hardly adequate. 
In the account of the Fenner family we are told about Gov- 
ernor Arthur Fenner of Rhode Island, who had no connection 
with Woodstock, and only one versed in Fenner genealogy can 
avoid confusing him with the seventeenth-century founder of the 
family, Captain Arthur Fenner, in Mr. Bowen’s account. On 
page 596 we are told that the ancestor of the Goodell family 
was probably a French Huguenot named “Godelle or Godella,” 
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who came to England in 1530. Goodell is an English name, 
and in 1530 Huguenots hardly existed. On page 595 we are 
informed that one Hezekiah Goffe of Middletown, Connecticut, 
was a great-great-grandson of Major-General William Goffe, 
the regicide. If Mr. Bowen had consulted his Savage he would 
have found that it is doubtful whether General Goffe had a son, 
and that his children did not come to New England. On page 
296 we learn that the site of the United States arsenal on 
Charles River was formerly called Watertown. One is under 
the impression that the arsenal is situated in the flourishing 
town of Watertown, one of Boston’s suburbs. However, the 
work as a whole is a very valuable compilation of genealogical 
material and should prove of use to students of Connecticut local 
history. There is an excellent bibliography and index and nu- 
merous handsome illustrations. 
G. Anprews Moriarty, Jr. 


The Significance of Sections in American History. By Fred- 
erick Jackson Turner. (New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. 1932. Pp. ix, 347. $3.00.) 


The twelve papers which are reprinted in this volume previ- 
ously appeared in various publications between 1895 and 1926. 
Despite the lapse of many years between the first and last of 
them, the point of view is identical throughout. Indeed, the 
historical attitude is the same as that in Turner’s earlier vol- 
ume of essays, which is to say that it is the same as that set 
forth in his first famous essay, “The Significance of the Frontier 
in American History” (1893). Very early in his scholarly career 
he had the genius to see in two obvious, and neglected, factors 
clues which go far to furnishing us with an understanding of 
the course of American history. The unoccupied lands and the 
sectional diversities were from that time onward not only the 
focus of virtually all of his writing but they also became, with 
the possible exception of the materialistic interpretation of his- 
tory, the most influential concepts in American historical schol- 
arship. Certainly no man has influenced American historians 
of the past generation so deeply as did Turner. 
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It is entirely consistent with a willing recognition of his 
scholarship to express regret that his work has received so little 
of analysis and appraisal. The instantaneous and uncritical ac- 
ceptance of the frontier-section thesis in the eighteen-nineties 
was very probably an excellent thing for the study and writing 
of American history. It carried with it the enthusiasm which 
a cause simply and somewhat emotionally stated so frequently 
produces. The fruit of that enthusiasm is now apparent. But 
it is as true in the writing of history as in other fields of in- 
tellectual enterprise that, to quote Mr. Justice Holmes, “To 
rest upon a formula is a slumber that prolonged, means death.” 
The formula expressed so brilliantly by Turner in the nineties 
badly needs evaluation lest continued uncritical acceptance be 
succeeded by equally uncritical attack. 

Turner, more than any other man, turned the study of 
America inward. In reaction against the dictum of his teacher, 
Adams, to the effect that American institutions had been “well - 
done,” and that the problem now was to seek for their Euro- 
pean origins, he sought to explain American development in 
terms of itself. The result was, I think, an altogether ex- 
cessive emphasis upon intra~American, or rather intra-United 
States, history. It is the scholarly equivalent of splendid isola- 
tion, quite as out of place here, when carried too far, as it is in 
the field of diplomacy. Reaction against the attempt to trace 
the origin of American institutions to early English and Teu- 
tonic roots need not be carried to the extent of excluding the 
influence of more recent importations. European influences 
have been continuously effective in the United States. Any 
study of economic legislation, to take a single example, which 
fails to take into account the successive waves of English and 
continental ideas and examples is necessarily incomplete, and 
it matters little which period of American history is under con- 
sideration. European contributions to American political and 
social ideas did not cease with Locke’s authorship — once-re- 
moved — of the Declaration of Independence. It is needless 
to multiply illustrations, for it is now becoming increasingly 
clear that a very large proportion of the principles of American 
democracy were importations. Furthermore, many of them 
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first found a home in the older regions of the East. Such patent 
facts as these the followers of Turner sometimes overlook, some- 
times deny. 

In the present volume, as has been said, the general point of 
view of the earlier volume is reproduced. Emphasis here is, 
however, upon sections in general, although there is frequent 
reference to the frontier as a section. In the use of these terms 
“frontier” and “section” there is less of clarity than one could 
wish for, and again there is room for more analysis than the 
Turner interpretation has yet received. Some five of the 
articles deal with the influence of geographical sections. It is 
no particular disparagement of them to say that very much the 
same thing is said in them all, for they were written for dif- 
ferent purposes and published in different journals. The doc- 
trine of sectionalism is, of course, not new. The influence of 
climate, soil, and other geographic features has been discussed 
since the time of the Greeks. A careful reader of the debates 
of the federal convention will realize that at least some of the 
framers were perfectly well aware that sectional rather than 
state groupings were behind most political and economic move- 
ments. Many historians of the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, however, wrote as if the boundaries of states marked 
off all of the divisions of importance in the United States. 
That Turner has served American history well in emphasizing 
the importance of geographic sections, is hardly open to ques- 
tion. There is more room to doubt whether he has not over- 
emphasized geographic factors and unduly minimized ethnic 
and cultural influences. It is also probable that, as more atten- 
tion is paid to the areas which we call sections, the inadequacy 
of his broad generalizations will become evident. No one of 
the sections, no matter how great its geographic unity, is the 
simple entity which he sometimes seems to imply. All of them 
are very complex and diversified groupings of unassimilated 
and, frequently, antagonistic elements. The character and ex- 
tent of these diversities have only begun to be studied. 

The present volume also bears out the essays published in the 
former volume in its preoccupation with the Middle West. 
Turner was emphatically a native of that important section. 
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His theory of the frontier was, among other things, a middle 
western view of pioneer civilization. It was the people and 
the institutions of that and of similar areas that he always had 
in mind when he wrote of the frontier. Those frontiers which 
were materially different in culture, or lack of it, he almost 
invariably left out of account. This is most interestingly illus- 
trated in the present volume by the curious essay, “The Chil- 
dren of the Pioneers.” The pioneers, and, it may be added, a 
goodly number who were in no reasonable sense pioneers, of 
the Middle West are the only ones with which he deals. Such 
a very interesting problem as the seeming scarcity of distinction 
among the descendants of pioneering stock in other regions 
seems not to have interested him. 

On the three essays which are primarily of a research char- 
acter, “The Origin of Genet’s Projected Attack on Louisiana 
and the Floridas,” “Western State-making in the Revolutionary 
Era,” and “The Policy of France Toward the Mississippi Val- ~ 
ley in the Period of Washington and Adams,” there is little 
need to comment. Turner’s scholarship in them as in other 
studies, is of the highest quality. But it may be pointed out that 
the assumptions underlying them are the same as in his more 
general essays. In the one of western state-making, for ex- 
ample, he says that the “frontier modified older forms and in- 
fused into them the spirit of democracy” (136). The character 
and extent of the changes is not made so clear. It can easily 
be demonstrated that the states carved out of parts of the area 
here under discussion modelled their constitutions and their 
laws upon those of the states to the east. How much of the 
Tennessee system of government was not copied from the sys- 
tems of North Carolina and Virginia? Just what were these 
democratic infusions? In this case, at least, it was not a more 
liberal suffrage, for Tennessee came in with, and retained, a 
property qualification until 1834. Only four eastern states re- 
tained it longer. 

Or to take another example: much has been made by Turner 
and his followers of the fight in several of the eastern states for 
equality of representation in the legislatures. The states always 
discussed are certain southern ones in which the thinly-settled 
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western areas were under-represented on a population basis. 
Some of the New England states in which the story is reversed 
might be, but, so far as I know, have not been discussed in this 
connection. Kentucky, however, affords an excellent example 
of the way in which the thinly-settled, more nearly frontier 
areas, struggled, especially in the constitutional convention of 
1849, for an undemocratic discrimination against the cities. 
Again, one may ask, just what is this democratic infusion which 
emanates from what we have learne¢'to call frontier conditions? 
The concluding observation as to the day when, “in the person 
of Andrew Jackson, its (the West’s) forces of democracy and 
nationalism should rule the republic” (138) is likewise in need 
of revision. In the first place, Jackson had more followers in 
the East than in the West, although the proportion was higher 
in the West as a whole than in the East as a whole. But he 
certainly would never have been elected had he depended upon 
western support alone. In the second place, how peculiar to 
the West were the ideas which he represented? It is doubtful 
whether there were any of much importance which were not 
very strongly held in the older areas. It might also be pointed 
out, in passing, that there were important liberal tendencies of 
the time, particularly the humanitarian movements, of which 
he had little or no comprehension. Again, it may be that the 
sum total influence of the West was on the side of nationalism, 
but there are so many examples of its particularism, its, at 
times, almost militant sectionalism, that the implications of 
Turner’s conclusion represent a very considerable exaggeration. 
For an understanding of the very interesting problems raised 
by the two sentences which I have quoted, the simple formula 
of 1893 is valuable, essential indeed, but, without further analy- 
sis, and without further study of other factors of a quite dif- 
ferent character, it is so inadequate as to be definitely mis- 
leading. 


BENJAMIN F. WRIGHT, Jr. 
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Republican Religion. The American Revolution and the Cult 
of Reason. By G. Adolf Koch, Ph.D. (New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. 1932. Pp. xvi, 334. $3.00.) 


Dr. Koch does well to sigh for the spaciousness of a “typical 
eighteenth-century title,” even though it would probably have 
included a good deal about “horrid infidelity” and “jacobinical 
phrenzy,” to define the purpose and scope of his book, in pref- 
erence to the curt one which he has selected. For his Re- 
publican Religion deals, not with the crusades of Bishop Cannon, 
but “primarily with the movement to establish deism as a reli- 
gious cult” in New England and the middle Atlantic states, 
“the story of what happened when deism spread from the in- 
telligentsia to the common man after the American Revolu- 
tion; how republicanism in politics became identified with 
republicanism in religion; how both were sublimated and 
heralded as forerunners of the millenium in the heyday of the — 
French Revolution; and how republican politics triumphed in 
1800, but republican religion was defeated by an equally en- 
thusiastic evangelicalism.” The book is the seventh in Pro- 
fessor Herbert W. Schneider’s American Religion Series; and 
its method, like that of most of the other volumes of that col- 
lection, is essentially biographical. Its particular heroes are the 
men whose religion was known as irreligion, the militant deists 
Elihu Palmer and Thomas Paine, rather than those “respect- 
able deists” who were the precursors of American Unitarianism. 

An introductory chapter rather vaguely sketches the varied 
circumstances in pre-revolutionary America which favored 
the growth of heterodoxy, concluding that while evangelical 
sects did much “to democratize the institutional and social as- 
pects of religion,” nevertheless theological liberalism was “large- 
ly the result of foreign influence,” felt notably in Boston and 
vicinity. During the second half of the eighteenth century the 
colleges became “insidiously corrupted with at least a mild and 
humanizing deism,” and the common man began to be infected 
with toleration (or worse) through contacts with his European 
comrades-at-arms. Ethan Allen’s vigorous offensive against 
Calvinism as “Old World domination in religion” was more 
spectacular than influential; and it-was only with blind Elihu 
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Palmer, forgotten Connecticut heretic, active chiefly in New 
York city, that organized deism as a militant movement began. 
Although by no means an original thinker, Palmer was a man 
of courage, indefatigable in his efforts to carry the warmed- 
over gospel of the French enlightenment to the masses, as well 
as to the educated. But his deistical society and its offshoots 
failed to prosper chiefly because they could not “attract the 
right people, which is to say, men of means and position,” who 
were frightened by the odium attaching to publicly-acknowl- 
edged “infidelity.” By 1810, mere anti-federalism and sympathy 
with the French Jacobins were sadly out of date; and emotional 
revivalism, having recaptured republicanism from such diaboli- 
cal foreign influences, made short work of popular unbelief. 

Dr. Koch clearly recognizes that New England, where “the 
right people” under the leadership of their own pastors became 
urbanely deistic with no thought of militant anti-clericalism 
or exuberant revivalism, offers a separate problem. New Eng- 
land took religion seriously but not violently; the change was 
effected “with the dignity and propriety becoming a cultured 
upper class,” by men who knew how to reconcile “the ardor 
of a new faith with the comforts of an old society.” What 
remains mysterious, however, is the swift “triumph of fidelity” 
in the colleges, where any form of professed Christianity was 
notoriously unfashionable in the 1790’s. Revivalism redeemed 
the masses; but what brought back the undergraduates? 

The author repeatedly emphasizes the fact that American 
deism in the eighteenth century was a movement reflected from 
abroad, chiefly, of course, from France. But he gives little 
evidence of intimate acquaintance with the varieties of republi- 
can sects which were invented to take the place of Catholicism 
during and after the French Revolution. A fuller considera- 
tion of the differences between the social and religious situa- 
tions prevailing in the two countries would throw a good deal 
of light upon the inadaptability of the French cults to American 
conditions. The book also contains less political material than 
might reasonably be expected. Its chief value is in making 
accessible a mass of hitherto-scattered information concerning 
American deism in the North before 1810, with a useful bib- 
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liography. The task of interpretation awaits an historian thor- 
oughly conversant with similar material in Europe, and with 
the complex interrelationships of American religion and politics, 
in the South as well as in New England and New York. 


Harowp A. LarraBeEE. 


Letters of Members of the Continental Congress. Edited by 
Edmund C. Burnett. Volume VI, March 1, 1781, to De- 
cember 31, 1782. (Washington, D. C.: Carnegie Institu- 
tion 1933. Pp. liii, 599. $6.00.) 


This volume contains over seven hundred letters, more than 
half of which are here published for the first time. Important 
matters occupying the attention of the congress and congressional 
letter-writers during this period included the weakness of the 
confederation and what to do about it; the chronic problem 
of finance; a revival of the troublesome Vermont business; long 
debates on the acceptance of western land cessions; peace nego- 
tiations; and the final blasting of the five per cent. impost proj- 
ect by Rhode Island. This last event, rather than the prelim- 
inary treaty of November, 1782, is the subject of the closing 
letters, for news of the peace had not yet reached America at 
the end of the year. 

The editing of this series has received high praise from re- 
viewers of previous volumes. The praise is merited if one keeps 
in mind the scope within which the editing has been confined. 
The preface maintains the high standard of conciseness with 
thoroughness set in the earlier volumes. The index, prepared 
by Mr. David Matteson, is again admirable. But even the 
professional scholar, not to mention the general reader, may 
wonder why the recipients of the letters are identified by name 
only. He may wonder, too, why the subject of a letter, where 
not clear, as is often the case, frequently is left unexplained in 
the notes. These deficiencies mean that the careful reader must 
have at his elbow not only the Journals of the congress, but 
also the writings of all the important persons of the time. A 
defense can be made of this type of editing, but it is certainly 
something less than exhaustive. STANLEY GRAY. 
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Children and Puritanism. By Sandford Fleming. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1933. Pp. xii, 236. $2.50.) 


This book is not, as its title suggests, a study of the seventeenth- 
century child and Puritanism, but is, as the preface explains, 
an account of the religious education of children from 1620 to 
1857 and of their response to it. The author, a professor of 
church history and religious education at Berkeley Baptist Di- 
vinity School, contributes this volume to the Yale Studies in 
Religious Education. 

The study is divided into a history of New England churches, 
religious appeal to children, their response, and the work of 
Horace Bushnell. One may question the author’s bleak descrip- 
tion of a New England Sabbath. A cessation from toil and 
an opportunity to mingle with their neighbors which the day 
provided were sources of considerable pleasure. “Sabba-day 
Houses” or “Fire Rooms” were frequently erected near the 
meeting-houses and furnished roaring fires before which the 
midday meal was eaten in neighborly companionship. While 
to a modern taste the services seem long and the sermons many 
times dull, it is well to remember that the ministers strove to 
preach with realistic fervor of heaven and hell, so that “the 
Spirit” would work actively upon their listeners. Many meet- 
ings, moreover, were enlivened with public confessions of sin 
and conversion. Mr. Fleming himself acknowledges that so 
great an interest was displayed in such demonstrations that the 
first question asked by the stay-at-home of the returning mem- 
bers of the family was whether “anybody was wrought upon” 
or there were “any visible effects of the word.” The author’s 
quotation from Ezekiel Rogers on page 10 does not seem suffi- 
cient to account for the spiritual decline in New England; 
rather, it comes from the perennial peevish impatience of old 
age with youth. 

In the second part of this book in the discussion of the reli- 
gious appeal to children, there is no recognition that John Cotton’s 
Spiritual Milk for Babes was an improvement over the West- 
minster catechism, in that it reduced the number of questions 
and the number of words in each question. A more adequate 
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account of the books written for children might have been 
made if Rosalie Halsey’s study of Forgotten Books of the 
American Nursery had been consulted. 

But it is in the third section that Mr. Fleming emphasizes his 
religious approach, for like the ministers of old whom he de- 
scribes, he is interested only in the religious child. He would 
have us believe that the morbid responses of neurotic children 
were the typical reactions of all children to their religious en- 
vironment. It is true that the ordinary child left no record 
of his religious experiences, but there are innumerable diaries, 
letters, and town records which show definitely that religion 
did not appeal to all children in the same way any more than 
it does to-day. 

The remaining section is devoted to the great figure of 
Horace Bushnell and his influence. The book has the pedestrian 
style of a doctoral dissertation. While it may be very valuable 
to those who are interested in the early history of juvenile 
religious education in the narrow sense, for those who seek to 
learn about the reaction of children to such training only half 
the story is told. They will be forced to consult other sources 
before they learn the whole truth about children and Puritanism. 


EvizaBETH BANCROFT SCHLESINGER. 


A Neglected Period of Connecticut’s History, 1818-1850. By 
Jarvis Means Morse. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 


1933. Pp. 359. $3.50.) 


One has not far to read in this chapter of Connecticut’s his- 
tory to conceive sympathy for those who have hitherto neg- 
lected it. In the same space, one is compelled to admire Mr. 
Morse’s industry in constructing so painstaking a chronicle of 
so dull a period. 

After the political “revolution” of 1818, the principal out- 
come of which was the overthrow of the Congregational state 
church, nothing of much importance seems to have happened in 
Connecticut during the interval covered by the book. Against 
an abbreviated picture of society in 1818, the author unrolls a 
continuous record of such local politics as one finds to-day in 
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Hartford, Bridgeport, or New Haven papers. Gubernatorial 
elections and the progress of sundry bills in the state legislature 
reflect, in miniature, the rise of democracy and the spread of 
humanitarianism in the nation. 

The federalists are virtually extinct when the book opens. 
Oliver Wolcott and the republicans at length give way to 
Jacksonian democracy. Suddenly it is 1850. Connecticut, 
in a manner of mingled lethargy and studied caution, has kept 
pace with the rest of the North in humanitarian legislation, edu- 
cation, and the expansion of industry. As the author himself is 
constrained to observe, “Connecticut’s history was little influ- 
enced by revolutionary ideals— it seemed rather to have been 
controlled by a spirit of inertia.” 

Diverse factors appear to have infected the people of Con- 
necticut with a supine conservatism still visible in communities 
removed from the Boston post road. The roots of Calvinism 
were more tenacious there. They did not receive the harrowing 
of Unitarianism or transcendentalism. Timothy Dwight lashed 
out at deism. Mr. Morse takes religion properly into account 
when he writes: “Connecticut people of the early nineteenth 
century were dominated by an overpowering sense of the great- 
ness of God and of their own insignificance.” Economically, 
as late as 1850, Connecticut was a farming state, notwithstand- 
ing her clocks and brass-works and the tradition of Eli Whit- 
ney’s Hamden gun factory. She was racially homogeneous. 
Her lean hillsides had no attraction for immigrants; rather they 
repelled her native sons, driving many to the frontier. Trans- 
planted Connecticut throve in the Ohio valley, yet proved an 
exhausting drain upon the home state. Worst of all, her system 
of representation by towns instead of by population enforced 
small-town rule, and all that it implied, upon her people. It 
even became a practical advantage for a community to decrease 
in size, thus increasing its proportion of political power! Of 
such elements has grown Connecticut’s traditional distrust of 
innovation. 

Mr. Morse has selected for scrutiny a fraction of the life of 
one individual state of the family of forty-eight. The layman 
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will find little in his book. Even the more serious student will 
be disappointed at its unrelieved studiousness. The author’s forte 
is the thoroughness of his chronicle, for which he deserves high 
praise. Yet therein lies his weakness. One is compelled to wish 
for a little less political minutia, a little fuller development, let 
us say, of the drain of the frontier upon Connecticut’s social 
progress, or of her intellectual stagnation within a few miles of 
Concord and Back Bay. Why did not the literary constellation 
of Massachusetts illuminate the sky of her sister state? What 
had Connecticut’s lack of a great seaport to do with this? Al- 
though the author touches upon certain of these points, he 
leaves them disappointingly unexploited. The chief fault of his 
book, indeed, is that it presents Connecticut in a distorted per- 
spective. Granted that from 1818 to 1850 (before the rail- 
road had made her to a large degree a province of New York), 
Connecticut was a highly self-conscious social community. She 
was then, as now, however, only one state; her history was - 
the nation’s history. 

But we are left almost in the dark as to Connecticut’s rela- 
tions with Washington and the attitude of her citizens toward 
such matters as the Missouri compromise, the digging of the 
Erie Canal, nullification, Jackson’s destruction of the national 
bank, and the Mexican War. Probably the majority of her 
people were more concerned with God and the tobacco crop 
than with these affairs; nevertheless, when such heroic strokes 
as these resound, their echoes are heard in provinces more re- 
mote even than Connecticut. Reading Mr. Morse’s book, one 
almost forgets that his characters are citizens of the United 
States. 

It would be unfair, however, not to insist on the praise to 
which this exhaustive, scholarly record of a state and her people 
is justly entitled. Perhaps its greatest value is in helping us 
to understand the character of modern Connecticut and com- 
prehend her conservative behavior toward the nation’s vital 
issues. 

A.LFrep Wuitney GriswoLp. 
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American Writers on American Literature: By Thirty-seven 
Contemporary Writers. Edited by John Macy. (New York: 
Horace Liveright, Inc. 1931. Pp. xxii, 516. $5.00.) 


Thirty-seven living writers, as announced in the sub-title, 
have contributed some two hundred thousand words to the mak- 
ing of this book. Of the thirty-seven chapters, twenty are devoted 
to one author each — from Jonathan Edwards to Sidney Lanier ; 
fifteen contributors, like Mr. F. O. Matthiessen in his striking 
chapter, “New England’s Stories,” cover-general subjects; and 
two chapters deal, one with distinguished contemporaries of 
George Washington, and the other with American history as ex- 
emplified by Prescott, Motley, and Parkman. The late John Macy, 
presumably, was responsible for the choice of these thirty-seven 
collaborators; there, perhaps, his editorial duties may have ended. 
Judging by the notes on the contributors, the editor should not 
have had to argue or spirit out of the text much of that igno- 
rance of spelling, punctuation, and syntax, which passes for lit- 
erary style. However that may be, this book reads smoothly, and 
what it lacks is character — the collecting power of a single per- 
sonality. The real remedy would have been some of that ex- 
cellent editing with which Mr. Mencken makes good reading 
out of almost any contribution to the American Mercury. 

In his introduction the editor takes care to protect this volume 
from stupid criticism: it “is not a history but a collection of 
essays,” and American criticism being “better to-day than it has 
ever been before,” there was a real opportunity to take account 
of the “two kinds of revolt against academic authority” which 
have stirred American letters— “debunking” and the “high- 
brow” activities of the “literary squad of the regiment of re- 
form” which makes its headquarters at the Nation and the 
New Republic. Mr. Macy gracefully acknowledges that the 
ridicule of the “debunkers” and the solemn sweat of the “high- 
brows” have generally improved matters in America. For the 
co-operative method of the volume, he offers the frank apology 
of necessity : “it is almost impossible for a man to know both ends 
and the middle of even so brief a literature as that of America.” 
“Brief,” one might add regretfully, only in point of time, for 
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even the serried ranks of the definitive edition of Mark Twain 
are a terrifying sight. “America,” adds Mr. Macy wistfully, 
“has not yet had a Saintsbury.” 

The choice of the contributors is interesting, especially in view 
of the editor’s shy distrust of the canons of the classroom; for 
twelve of these gentlemen teach in colleges (and two others 
used to); eight are professionally engaged in the dreary drudg- 
ery of editing; while only thirteen of the remaining fifteen 
properly deserve the mysterious description of “free lance.” In 
other words, professional teachers wrote a fat third of this book. 
They who watched John Macy, in spectacles, Windsor tie, and 
so forth, lecture iconoclastically to a class of Harvard under- 
graduates twenty years ago, might conclude that time had 
taught him that as fools go, the pedagogues are not so bad. This 
book, at least, seems to show a change of heart. In 1912 
Jacobin Mr. Macy urged the revolution of American criticism, 
and here it is not. But readers of this book may remember that ° 
more than one man has cooled off (or tired out) in the course 
of twenty years. 

On the whole, the studies of individual authors make better 
reading than those chapters which treat of “schools” or “drifts,” 
or general subjects. One reader, at least, felt that two or 
three of these general chapters were put in because they couldn’t 
very well be left out. Although T. V. Smith’s “Modern 
American Philosophers” is as fine, in a way, as the “New Eng- 
land’s Stories” already referred to, of the studies of individuals 
as distinguished from groups, those of Henry Walcott Boynton 
on “Irving”; Howard Mumford Jones on “Longfellow” ; 
Harold de Wolf Fuller on “Holmes”; and Allen Sinclair Will 
on “Lincoln” are highly to be recommended for precision, 
pleasing style, and important point of view. For noticeable 
success with a very difficult subject, Mr. Edward Hooker 
Dewey’s “Jonathan Edwards” is one of the most distinguished, 
and perhaps the most beautiful part of the volume; while Wil- 
liam MacDonald on “Henry Adams” is an excellent instance 
of how to be polite and acid — particularly in his closing para- 
graph (325-326), on the much over-estimated author of the 
Education. His last sentence is so nice and nasty as to deserve 
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circulation: “For the rest, Adams is a unique example of how 
fame may come to one who possesses family, wealth, leisure, 
peculiarity, and influential friends.” Not quite fair, perhaps, and 
not altogether false. 

Of other chapters, Allan Nevins’s “Prescott, Motley, Park- 
man” is shrewd and sensible in its appraisal of one of America’s 
most precious contributions to the literature of the world. No 
one of these three historians can be accused of having given way 
to the “American vice of hasty publication,” and Parkman’s 
presentation of the great American epic, particularly his Mont- 
calm and Wolfe (1884) is justly described as “the best piece of 
history ever written in America, and one of the best ever written 
anywhere in the world.” Only in history, so far, can Ameri- 
cans unquestionably hold their own with the best, and ultimately 
Parkman’s text will stand up as well as Gibbon’s over those 
cautious, qualifying foot-notes which editors add to works of 
genius. 

The best contributors to this book are always level-headed in 
their judgment — as witness the criticism of American fiction 
and poetry and Abraham Lincoln. These three subjects are 
test-cases for American character. The sickening lip-service 
often given to Lincoln may tempt readers to skip Allen Sinclair 
Will’s essay at their peril, just as chatter about Emily Dickin- 
son might excuse one for shying away from Louis Unter- 
meyer’s discriminating estimate “Contemporary Poetry.” Mr. 
Untermeyer’s critical service to American verse has been vast: 
the preparation of half-a-dozen excellent anthologies qualified 
him eminently to give a good idea of what has happened to the 
poets in the last two decades. “Revolt and renaissance” he 
dates from the founding of Poetry in Chicago in 1912; what 
he calls the “return to form” looks as if it might be the beginning 
of the end of a period. Except in one or two cases, it is difficult 
to disagree with his conclusions, though the implication of his 
comment on The Waste Land might be turned aside from his 
intent: “No poem of the period was so extravagantly hailed and 
so joyfully reviled — and none exercised a greater influence on 
the next generation.” Sometimes it looks as if Eliot, like Joyce, 
were to devour the imagination and the artistic initiative of his 
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own “school.” Remembering Mr. Untermeyer’s wide acquain- 
tance with living poets, it is surprising to see how rarely he 
allows the easy amiability of Bohemia to persuade him to praise, 
and even like, what he should not. 

One of the most amusing outbursts in the volume occurs in 
Hamlin Garland’s chapter on Howells (292-294). To defend 
modern American fiction is superfluous: we do not take sides 
with a tidal wave. Wise men can only run, and not read. But 
Mr. Garland’s attack on the “sensational and bizarre” of which 
Whitman complained in the American novel, is a highly inter- 
esting revelation of what one generation of authors can write of 
another. Although “the majority of men in every age have lived 
and died quietly,” as Mr. Garland reasonably enough insists, 
Howells, except for triumphs like Silas Lapham, makes pretty 
thin reading nowadays. However “quietly” the “majority” of 
men may live, modern authors are not always successful in 
that way. Mr. Garland lashes modern realists with all the 
vigor that respectable language can summon — by way of de- 
claring, quite justly, that the work of Howells presents “an un- 
equaled picture of American society from 1860 to 1900.” For 
an adequate and authentic discussion of the American novel, 
however, readers must turn to Llewellyn Jones’s fine study of it 
as exemplified in the work of Dreiser, Willa Cather, Lewis, 
Cabell, and Hergesheimer. 

It is curious how little a reader can carry away from the 
co-operative labor of a book of this kind. Two weaknesses at- 
tract attention — the first of them inherent in the very necessity 
for such books. When a contributor strays out of his favorite 
field, he is only too apt to slip and look foolish. More than one 
opinion in this volume is inconsistent with some other, so that 
getting a definite picture from the whole of it is quite as im- 
possible as reconciling the chapters or the volumes of huge 
co-operative histories. Perhaps Mr. Macy pictured himself as a 
Jefferson among editors and played with the policy of the less 
supervision the better. Sadly enough, also, an “authority” on 
a subject is often more interesting at writing of what he knows 
only at second hand. 
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But against the second weakness of a book like this — the ill- 
considered emphasis of the specialist — Mr. Macy was at fault not 
to mount guard. When Walter White, for instance, in his 
“Negro Literature,” writes (446) of some one having 


. reminded America that the only thing: artistic which have 
sprung from American soil and gained world recognition as distinc- 
tive American contributions to the art [of poetry? ] were Negro in 
origin and largely Negro in development, these four being Negro 
folk-lore, Negro spirituals, modern dancing and jazz. 
his readers may be forgiven for wondering if he knows what 
he means. However opinions may differ as to the contributions of 
the Negro to culture, the late Mr. Macy could have been ex- 
cused for consigning that bright thought to the waste-basket in 
behalf of Walt Whitman, or Emily Dickinson, or the Empire 
State Building. For it seems unfair that stray notions, like 
Harlem nonsense about Negroes, should “date” a book which 
has so much good work in it as this one. 


Srewart MircHELt. 
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